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_ BRITISH “PILL-BOX”, 
| WITHSTANDS 

ALL OPPOSITION 
| FORTIFY AGAINST WIS : 


-_ BEEGHAM'S PILLS. 
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THE PERFECT PRINCIPLE OF RAZOR SHARPENING 


F ° GILLETTE y 


OF ALL -OR 

CUTLERS Post 

= FREE 
m,@ 


oO SAFETY RAZOR CO, 
IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, KINGSWAY, LoNDoN.w.ce.2. 


A Critical Inspection 


HE smart woman who wears W ood- 
Milne Heels knows that her boots 
and shoes can always stand inspection. 


For Wood-Milne Rubber Heels or Tips 
preserve the shape of the footwear by 
lessening the strain on the “uppers,” and 
keeping the heels at an even level. They 
add lightness and brightness to the step, 
make roads feel like velvet, and reduce 
the cost of boot-repairers’ bills. 


Rubber Heels ro Tips 


Made of the most resilient and durable 
rubber, in many shapes and_ sizes. Ask 
your bootman to fix a pair to-day. There’s 
no increase in price. 


See the name Wood-Milne Heels on every pair. 
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SELL YOUR 


WASTE PAPER 


PHILLIPS, MILLS & CO., 


7 ' 





Battersea, S.W.11. 





Price List free on application. Telephone: 2270 Battersea (4 lines) 


=HAVE YOU A DOG?.. 
Then by means of the ~ QUI’ ” DOG 
POoWD IRS you can always keep! he pink of 

| condition, healthy, hearty 1 of life re m ali Skin 
Diseases and other . ane from the > ie 
most objectionable tr due se i 


/ RILEY’S Remarkable Free Trial Offer 


A Splendid Billiard Table in your Home 
for a small first payment—-NOW/. 


HEN Riley’s decided to make this extraordinary Trial Offer, they knew they ran nor 

does send a Riley Billiard Table back—so greatly does it add pleasure to boresome winter 
full is it of an unlimited power of profitably occupying the young folks’ minds, and so excellently made to y 
all the d@lights (even to an expert) of the full-size Billiard Table. If you send a P.O. to-night for tos. y 
get, carriage paid (no charge for package) to your door, < 
within a few days, the wonderful Riley Miniature Table ° se 
specified below, and if (after Seven Days’ Trial) you are not 1 O/- RILEY S HOME 
satisfied, pack it up, advise Riley's, and they will have it 


sept . . awe , Billiard Table 


N addition to the Miniature Billiard Tables, Riley's have another brings to your hom 
style which may be paid for by equal monthly instalments over yo, down— and t then, whilst yc the Table, y 
a period of 13 or 18 months. th nc s¢ ‘ 


RILEY’S “COMBINE” BILLIARD AND 
DINING TABLE 
—really a magnificent piece of furniture which may be converted 
into a large-sized Billiard Table by a very simple automatic raising 
and lowering action. Prices from £13 108. 















“ e >t 

Write for Samples and Booklet and enclose 6 stamps for postage. | Wl Snodence they are prepared inom the recipe of one 
CHELTINE FOODS CO., CHELTENHAM of the best-known and most successful Dog Breeder 
FLOUR, BISCUITS, BREAD, FOOD, Etc. | F. H. PROSSER @ CO., Ltd., Veterinary Chemists, 





. remy, Hill, BIRMINGHAM, or through any Chemist, 
Highly Recommended by Medical Profession. Corn Dealer, or Stores 























t of post card, full detailed Catak gue of Bi ard 


on 't e1 | 
inng Tables, and small or full-sized Table Every | 
T t le is as perfect as modern science and h gi-class 


workmanship can make it 





E ‘ RILEY, Ltd., eeniien Works, 
ACCRINGTON. 


<i London Showrooms: 147 Aldersgate Street, E.C. 
Dr 
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NEGLECT YOUR HAIR 
ws YOU WILL LOSE IT— 


Keep a bottle of “KOKO” handy, use it 
night and morning; you will be really 
astonished at the improvement shown 
atter fourteen days’ regular treatment. 


Cleantes and Refreshes the Scalp, 
Feeds the Bair Follicles 
S'rengthens Thia and Weak Hair, 
and produces Thick, Luxuriant, 
Brilliant Tresses 





















BABY'S r CLEAR AS CRYSTAL. 
WELFARE ‘ CONTAINS NO DYE, OIL OR GREASE. 
& DEL'GHTFULLY COOLING, REFRESHING, 
BN o AND INVIGORATING TO THE SCALP. 
7 
"i > 
 AnxiousMothers i 
‘ 
4H t; - 
. 
— 
‘! ANY mothers * are ” ; 
a worried about the L have used 
i changing of Baby’s ‘ Koko’ and 
' . Pe H » " » - >? 3 
Food from time to time. ay a 
yf The Food that suits at six - 
~ weeks of age will not suffice for 10 
if) at six months. ai? 
$= The ‘Allenburys’ Foods are the = 
only system of Infant Feeding that 
}' provides for Baby's needs step by 
ji step—a progressive dietary suited 
fat to Baby's growing digestive powers 
24 from birth onwards. PRICE— 
ih The juice of grapes, oranges, or 1 “5 26 
4¢ meat juice so beneficial to the hand 


fed baby can be given with these 
Foods, and instructions are furnished 
wh. each package. 


pilenburys , 
S 
¢ Paods ; 


’: . | 6 os 
Fs Development. ! SpE IAL 4/6 } bottle of ol } 
& MILK FOOD No. 1. t ‘ 


and 46 


Per Pottle. 


———e 


Sold by 
Chemists and 








s 


=. 
“~ 


‘ostage sd. ext 


Fal From birth to 3 months. } any io: arena : ni thi ee 
a MILK FOOD No. 2. aM to pay postage, packing, ét>., wil 
k From 3 to 6 months. V, | receive imme.uately ead 


4 











. 
; J Parcel! Post under cover, pre 
gp MALTED FOOD No. 3. a: neon Wak ee a, Se 
ve From 6 months upwards. wy OFFER &- “KOKO” for the Hair, the price 
nee of which is 4s. 6d. previded i 
si Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London. dh  oedered within Ten Days trom 


the date of this offer. In ase 
will more ine one le 









for the use of the same Liv 
S a hg | OQ Aa ttle upon, as we make 
‘SS sak . offer solely for trial, 
Address all orders with Couy 
THIS COUPON ENTITLES } 0K -MARIC PAS 
THE HOLDER TO A 


4b TRIAL BOTTLE OF KOKO 


ON TERMS AS STATED. CO., LTD. 


16 BEVIS MARKS, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 








West End Depot (for Callers only 
22-24 Great Portland Street, W 
























LL sections of the community, our Fighting 

A Men on both Land and Sea, Nurses, 

Munition Workers, as practically 

all our famous actresses, Queens of Revue, and 

Cinema Artistes, are full of praise for what has 

now become the great national toilet practice— 
**Harlene Hair-Drill.’’ 


So necessary is it 


as well 


to-day that men should 


preserve a fresh and smart appearance, and 
that women should look t their 

appearance, in which the hair forn _ 

sO conspicuous a part, that t — 
Inventor - Discoverer f ** Harle 


Hair-Drill'"’ wishes it to be publicl 
known that he is prepared to dispat 
to any reader a complete 7 Day 
“Harlene Hair-Drill'’ Outtit entirely 
free of charge. 


COMPLETE 7-DAY 
** HAIR-DRILL”’ 
OUTFIT. 


This Free Offer is one 
that no one can afford 


} 
o 








to miss. If you are a 
man who suffers from 
ageing baldness, or if 


your hair is getting thin, 
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AMILLION HAIR-GROWING OUTFITS FREE 


Great Popular Success of Wonderful Hair-Growing 
Hair-Beautifying ‘‘ Harlene Hair-Drill.”’ 





WRITE FOR YOUR FREE GIFT TO-DAY. 





and 
harge *Harlene Hair-Drill n carried 
Bedroom, Boudoir, and Arsenal | ) f 
CONTENTS OF FREE HAIR HEALTH 
PARCELS. 

Test ‘*Harlene Hair-Drill” free, w iny ol 

ir part—merely send 4d. in stampst f t 
and packing, and as mas His Ma y | t Off 
deliver it, you will receive the f ving valuable Gif 


1. A Bottle of ‘‘Harlene,’’ the true liquid food 
for the hair, which stimulates 
it to new growth. 










2. A Packet of the 
marvellous hair and 
scalp-cleansing ‘‘Cre- 
mex’’ Shampoo Pow- 
der, which prepares 
the head for ‘ Hair- 
Drill.”’ 


3- ABottle of ‘*Uzon" 
Brilliantine, which 
gives a tinal touch of 
beauty to the hair, and 
is especially beneficial 
to those whose scalp 
is inclined to be 

Sg 


- A copy of the 
** Hair - Drill’? Manual 
of instruction. 











weak, or impoverished, In the ' a few 
this offer is open to 
YOU. If you are a 1 y 
woman whose youthful : - 
looks are gradually dis- ” 
appearing aS a _e con- 
sequence of the hair 
looking dank, dull. life- Y a 
less, and thin, or coming 7 
out d ally Ww hen you US€ ai) classes of Bociety are now regularly practising “‘Harlene Hatr-Drill.” Men lo 
the comb, this Free in both our Navy and Army. abroad and at home, Nurses, Munition Workers 1 a 
Otter is also open tor indeed, all classes are able to banish the ‘‘too-old at 30, 40 or 50’ appearance . 1 H 
YOU to accept. There Everyone is to-day invited 10 accept the Free Gift Offer made in this announce 
are n conditior no ment. Simply send your name and address with the Coupon Form below, and ‘ 1 
a aed 4 7 - ee = by return you wil receive, without any charge or obligation, the complete 
obligation — nothing ) “Harlene Hair Drill" Outfit fully described in this announcement 
pay except the actual 
cost of the return postage and packing of the Trial Parcel any diffi V ; 
to your own door. abla ay 
7 . H e, ltd 1 
lhere is therefore now no necessity for any man or W.C.n. | Carriage ex 
woman to suffer trom i 1 Fosse 








1. Scalp Irritation. 
— 





2. Comolete or partial 
taldness. 
3. Straggling or weak 





Hair. 
4. Over-greasiness of the 
scalp. 


5. Scuri or Dandruff. 











All readers of t an 
me ire Invite © avail ther 
elves of the genero otter t 
the Proprietor f Har 
to learn of the I t 
cesstul method f regaining 
restoring, and preserving hair 











health and hair beauty, free of 





‘“HARLENE” GIFT COUPON. | 
eae 


Detach and post to EDWARDS’ HARLENE, Ltd.. 
20, 22, 24 & 26 Lamb's Conduit St., London, W.C.1. 





Dea S P : } \ r Free 
* Harlene” Four-t i Growing Outfit 
announced I } S 
cost of postage and pa 
NOTE TO READER. | 
Write your fv// nameand address clearly } 
ona plain piece of paper, pin this coupon 





tu it, and post as directed above 
Mark envelope “ Sample Dept. 


(river, Mareh, 1918 
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DAINTY CROCKERY 
Direct from the Potteries, 
ABargain. Dinner 8 Teohervics, 32, ni 


“ntirely new shay 


ihe Famous St ansea Blue. 


sible 
Sound delivery eawentest. W ; 


FLORENCE” SERVICES 1 

32/6 the Lot, acer mgen Free, 32/6. 
6 Dinner Plate 2 Vegetable D Ca 
6 Pu tes. 1 Cove 


6 Cheese ‘ Sauce Boat 
$ Cheese 2 Tea Cup 

lz Tea Saucer 

32/6 ALL TO MATCH 
Tea Set orlataned in Best English Go) 4. 
Fit for any Ta 
Teapot * Match, FREE. Mates Supplied. 
» all parts of the We rid 


THE FENTON POTTERY CO., 
BARNFIELDS, FENTON, STAFFS. 


Colours Badge and Crest 
ane Penery, ee er ran Goods a Speciality. 








as now for 1018 rsetesysery, postfree. 


Wi 
pasens ‘Hem " tennee Casement 
Curtains, Nets. Muslins, Case- 
went Fabrics, _Etnens, Hosiery, et 
Makers’ Price k 


WRITE NOW. Catalogue sent, epoat tree. 


S. PEACH & SONS, 120 THe Looms, NOTTINGHAM 








Foster Clark's 


You simply add water 


Prm10) 000) 


eS ETTTTTTOTATTOTTN 


JEWSBURY« BROWNS 


Oriental 


Tooth Paste 









CVI eee 


Tubes i‘ Pots 16-26 


m PIUIIUEIET ET 
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ileImperial | 











THE PELMANOMETER 






WHAT DOES H f 1000 
YOUR BRAIN 750 
EARN 7. ; 
pogo, be 
= 





AVE YOU EVER’ PROPERLY 

REALISED THE FACT THAT 

IN YOUR BRAIN YOU POSSESS THE 

FINEST MONEY-MAKING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD ? 


There is practically no limit to the 
income-earning powers of the mind, when 
it is keved up to the highest pitch of 
efficiency of which it is capable. 

By training your mind to greater 
efficiency you can put yourselfin the way 
of earning twice, three times, four times 
the amount you make at present, 

In every profession, business, and occu- 
pation, there is a demand for men and 
women with scientifically trained minds, 


Over 250,000 men and women have 
already been trained to greater efficiency 
by the famous Pelman System, which 
develops just those qualities of Concen- 
tration, Memory, Initiative, Ideation, Self- 
Confidence and Administrative Power 
which are in the greatest demand to-day. 


There are 18,000 British and Dominion 
officers and men studying the Course; 
including 48 Generals, 10 Admirals, and 
over 6,000 regimental officers. 


By training your mind on the Pelman System 
you can do better work (and better paid work) 
with infinitely less effort. A Course of Pelman 
Training is the finest of all mental exercises. It 
develops your mind as physical training develops 
your muscles. It is most fascinating to follow, 
and takes up very little time. It is taught by 
post, and can be followed anywhere. 


Write to-day for a Free Copy of 


Mind and 
Memory. 


It tells you all about the successful Pelman System, 
and shows you how to increase the money-making 
powers of your mind Send a post card or letter 
to-day to 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE 


155 Wenham House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 
OVERSEAS BRANCHES—Melbourne: Gleue ster 

House, Market Street. Durban: Club Arcade. 


Zeronto: 15 Toronto St reet 
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Proof Positive! 


The Paton ticket on each skein 
proves positively that you've bought 
the best wool possible. Snug, warm, 
and elastic, it is yet durable and 
strong. It washes beautifully and 
is ideal for every soldier ‘* comfort.” 


PATONS 


CALLOAL 
B KNITTING WOOLS 


Order your supplies at once, as the 
quantity for civilian use is now restricted. 
Useful Knitting Book, 14d. in stamps. 


TOLOCLOAD CLO, 








PATON’S, Alloa, Scotland; 
Also at 

192 Aldersgate, London, E.C.1 
and 

10 Newton Street, Manchester. 








THE FAMOUS FABRIC for 
elegant and serviceable 
home-sewn SLUMBER 
SUITS. 


SQ GG, § 


LAWRIE & SMITH’S YY 

“Y 

REALSCOTCH WINCEY 

Y 

Its lasting softness, unshrink- Y 

ability and long-wearing qualities YG 

are the surest key to night-time Y; 

comfort and economy. For Ladies’ Ys 

Slumber Suits, Night Dresses, 4% 

Children’s and Men's Pyjamas, J 

b, Lawrie and Smith's Real Scotch ] 

Vf Wincey is ideally suited, and any Y 

% of the garments mentioned can 7 

y) be easily and speedily made with 7% 

% the aid of our free patterns. y% 
y} Price from I/- per yard. 


~~ S 


SCOTCH MADE ZEPHYRS. 
Ginghams and Printed Voiles. 
Made of the World's Finest Cot- 
ton by deft-handed Scotch weavers, 
there is nothing more dainty yet 
enduring, more becoming yet in- 
expensive, for Spring and Summer 





GY 


j 
Y 


Dresses and Blouses. A post card YG 

will bring you a full range of the Y 
y, newest designs and colours in YG 
, printed and plain effects. YG 
y SCOTCH TWEEDS AND 7% 
Y TARTANS.—Ladies have also Y 
4; the choice of an extensive range Z 
Y of Tweeds and Tartans in real 4 
Y Scotch colourings and most up-to. 7% 
Wy, date designs. Patterns and prices 7 
y on application. Yj 
; LAWRIE & SMITH (Dept. F). y 
I Real Scotch Wincey House, Ayr, Scotland. @ 
LL LM LL 

















‘Writing 
for the 


Press 


A Guide to Success in 
Journalism&G Story Writing 


By the most successful editors 

and journalists of to-day. 
64 pages of valuable information and advice 
for those who wish to make money by writing 
stories, articles, verses, etc., for the magazines 
and daily and weekly papers. 


CONTENTS: 


Foreword . by Geo. R. Sims 
What Editors Want 


by the Editor of the “Strand Magazine” 
The Art of Short Story Writing 


by the Editor of “ Pearson’s Magazine” 


Journalism for Women 
by “Isobel” of “* Home Notes” 


MSS. I have Rejected—and Why 


by a famous London Publisher 


The Market for Humour 
by the Editor of the “ Novel Magazine” 


The Profits of Free-lance 


Journalism 
by a Literary Agent 


Mistakes made by Beginners 


and many otherimportantcontributionsas well 
as particulars of nearly 200 periodicals which 
are open to contributions from beginners. 


The book also contains a full descrip- 
tion of the Courses of Instruction in 
Journalism, Short Story Writing, and 
Verse Writing which are conducted 
by post by the famous London 
Correspondence College—founded in 
1909 by Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., 
one of the most brilliant journalists of 
modern times. 


Free and Post Free 


Send a postcard for this unique book to-day; it 
will tell you just what you want to know about 
yourchances of success in the journalistic world 
—how to get a footing in the circle of those who 
earn many spare-time guineas weekly by writing 
stories and articles. The book will cost you 
nothing; but it can help you enormously on the 
road to success. All applications for a Free 


Copy should be addressed to— 


LONDON CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
14 Albion House, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
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| STANWORTHS’ 


ola) aece 
D ‘UM BRELLAS | 


reIS 











workshops 


A complete wreck 


UMBRELLA | ts }waecx 
in the first picture, the 


photographed before pe 
and after repair, is an | 
LEAVES | 
vou LiKE/ 

THIS | 

r } 

second shows the poor 
* patient’ alter being 
repaired and re-covered | 
with the tamous Stan 








example of what can be 
§ done in the Stanworth 
vorth *“*Defiance”’ 
Silk Union. 


Send us your 
old Umbrella ' 






to-day together with ( 

P.O. for 6/-, and it will 

reach you per return of : 

post, looking as fresh AND iS 
as on the day you first RETURNED 
purchased it. Postage 

on Foreign Orders 1/- LIKE NEW 


extra. 


A post card will bring 
you our Illustrated 
Catalogue of Stanworth 
** Detiance "' Umbreilas, 
and patterns for re 
covering umbrellas from 

upwards. 


STANWORTH & CO.. 2 


Northern Umbrella Works, 
iL BLACKBURN. 








| \:\ 
| 3 | 











WEARERS OF ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


will greatly appreciate 
bes HY DRO-SUCTINE - es ie tate HYGIENIC 


noc tyes which J ¢ ecurely 
} en i prevents sore gums, 5S ld in Sent kler t p ttie 
“KLeNziT” DENTAL oe yee in Porcelain Jar 
1 turers: West 
D Mfg ( Li $ Wi Street, 1 lon, Wy1 
(i jetor Sot M Phroat Wash ‘I ) 








LD FRIENDS 


ARE BEST FRIENDS 
TRIED AND SURE. 






And my Old Friend, 
>, 


YO OR, MACKENZIE’ 
y\ SANT SMELLING BOTTLE 


-Is THE BEST FRIEND OF ALL to me when 
I've a HEADACHE or a COLD IN THE HEAD.” 
Cures Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Hay Fever 
- Headache, Dizziness, faintness, & 
Of all Chemists and Stores, 1/3, or free 1/6 from 


Dr. MACKENZIE'S LABORATORY, cas St., READING. 


LABORAT 

















The most comfortable Nursery Diapers are Ha igtons 
‘Squares. They are wonderf absorbent, easi] 
washed, quickly ieee in us soft and 


Harrington 
Squa res "2" 


Harr 





Harri I 


FOR LADIES, "0" 2." 


=~ 








medical profession. | Margaret § ( 





HARRINGTONS LTl 4 


EL 
maceaae DYSPEPSIA 


the trec y t cor 


: “HERBELIX- "s 
Bie « 5/3 














cs 


The Sign K of Safety 


co 


The Trade Mark of BOOTS The Ch¢ 
may well be likened to a “ Sign of Satety 


for it enables you to identify an article ot 
absolute purity, just as the ‘Hall Mark 
tells you that an article is solid silver—it 
is a guarantee and a bond of goodwill \. 


which you, as a member of the public 
hold—it is the security upon which y 
extend your patronage. Boots The Chemists 
Trade Mark on a medical or toilet prepat 
ation safeguards you against impurity and 
ensures efficiency. It points the way t +) 
economy and satisfaction. It is a visibit 
sign of the faith Boots The Chemists hav 
in their own goods 

Purity and economy go hand in hand 
wherever you see the Trade Mark ot 
Boots The Chemists 


You are safe in dealing with 





e 
Chief London Branch: 


182 REGENT STREET, W. 


Over 1 


555 BRANCHES IN TOWN AND ‘COUNTRY | 
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HARBUTT’S PATENT | GRAVE DANGER 
FIBROUS——_ |) VARICOSE VEINS 
PLASTICINE | British Inventor's Great Discovery. 



















































' ‘ ; So many men and women to-day are not only doing 
prevents thi x Giswessing * som f gun deafness caused their bit, but overdoing it, that tl ] en. 
by the concussion of high explosives; absolutely ’ , tomng it, that ther 
necessary to those brave fellows at the front. In- a very serious increase in \ aricose is. Th 
“a al lso to those wh« leep is easily disturbed langerous condition has hitherto battied a is 
by outside noises. You can sleep like a child if of treatment, except the Surgeon’s Knife, and is 
you use Fibrous Plastic to shut out distractions. menacing the life of thousands daiiy. 
Tin echet case, by post, Su: Ixtraordinary interest, theref re, attaches to the 
news that a famous British Surgical Appliance Maker 
HARBUTT'S PLASTICINE, Ltp., 27 BATHAMPTON, BATH. has succeeded in perfecting a wonderf il new Support 
London Showrooms : 34 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. for the relief and cure i Varies se > Veins. It is made 
on an entirely new principle, gives the swollen an 
age often inflamed vein firm but gentle support, and § 
vcleatt eam ; ally re-educates the morbid vein back to that ! 1 
APID ‘VAMPING GARD. action which prevents congestion and clotting, and 
NEW R effects a complete cure, This new support is arousing 
‘ the greatest int erest among Medical men and Surgeons, 
ere and already Mr. Cooper, the Inventor, has been over- 
NO TEACHER NEEDED. 2 I 
SURPRISINGLY SIMPLE whelmed by congratulatory correspondence. In every 
b OU UEP, SYSTEM. | case where it has been tried, it is giving the greatest 
Ras PRL PA er of iunmediate relief, while it greatly reduces the grave 
\ { “pass \ / testis — risks of those who wail r from this dangerous venous 
— —_e | condition, The demand for the new Appliance is 
New y Rapid Vamping Card | iormous, and alls m Varicose Veins should 
2 Rag ‘Time, i } write for Full Particul once (a pr I ) 
! ‘ok Mu | tothe Inventor, Mr. D, M. Cooper, Surg 
een ke succes ¥ Asal © to dispense | Maker (Dept. 741), 124 Holborn, London xt 
Inst I lever New Rapid ‘inmates Card | door to Gamag a's), 
MY entata & oc) tor Sie 8.0. Awe Mr. Cooper can be seen personally every day (except 
os Saturday) from 11 to 1 and from 2 to 4 
VAMP Dept. A. Northwold, Beverley, YORES, . 2nala 














MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 


Uses PROCTOR'S pps: (= Pastilles with great success for Throat, 


| D> 
oice and Chest, and recommends her friends to use them.” A nother Revolution 
< s 


PROCTOR S Creases and Stretches Trousers perfectly. 
IN EL) | or Economises Clothes. Saves 
PASTILLES. 


cost over and over. 
MES oalge die Arie ty O/- 
CHEST, / ASTHMA, | | 

er | i 4 |CATARRH, 

VOICE, Need Sa . AS] COUGH. 













i f ve A. fra {,éx t 
“ALPHA” No, 2. (Pat.). Port- | 6 
able Trousers Press and 
Suit rie ag sosere pore eney 
fra 
Bought by The vanndi of Gee 
rk I M 


y2in. W 
Teane 


Nee 
A BOON TO SINGERS, SPEAKERS, TEACHERS, &o, DEPT.) 3 TUDOR STREET 
Insist on having “ Pinelyptus.” MAY & CO. | 81 “ LONDON, E.C.4. 


Sold by Chemists and Stores, only in Boxes, 1/3 


a 
1 00 PI PURE " A WOMA would have been saved 
WHITE m4 | UNTOLD ANXIETY 











les r Service tor } and REGRET if she had but 
30/6 —- re fe Break ‘and a set aS pg ky COPIED HER LETTERS. 





tht for a sy —- = z 4 urier {t= Easily done while writing the 
- —s l > 
fected Asana pendant te Deliverea a | F se oe ov a letter in the ordinary way 
Perfect, 35/6 the Lot. | Sox \4 Poe BY USING THE 
Money back if lelighted. Why not have your china bright and Af X)'\ i KR ~sb ” PEN 
¢ ir kilns t as Y \ \ 
ns, and a e price 1 usua i Our y nar 

rr halt pice fou mune pan pe Ag TWINWRITER” hx BOK 
ir par t the world, will be t to you Post Free ( b ) 4 





| AN i S a a Tesco satel AB d. in. x 
Cae Fy a al 3/8$ size 5 in. x 56, 

, a fF COPY DOES NOT SHOW THROUGH 
— Yougeta PERFECT PEN COPY of your letter 


Send Stamp for San 








THE CITY PRINTING & STATIONERY CO., 138 Gonsou ft., Levees, S.E.15. 


(Foreign and Colonial Postage, 6d. ext 
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FLUXITE 


SCUMCUEY SOLOGRING. 


Of All Ironmongers, in Tins, 8d., 1s. 4d., and 2s. 8d. 






















PLUAITE 


is out at the 


FLUXAITE 


will tackle the 


toughest job Front and is 
and come out helping to win 
the War 








VICTORIOUS 





226 VIENNA RD., BERMONDSEY, ENC. 








The Tireless Tank 

That help the Fight 
Are mended thanks 
To Friend Fluxite. 
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HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


must wear “healthy” Corsets, and the *“* Natural Ease” 
Corset is the most healthy of all. Every wearer Says SO. 
While moulding the figure to the most delicate lines of 
feminine grace, they vastly improve the health. 


THE ™ The Natural 
oy Ease Corset 
HEALTH Style 2. 


7/11 pair 


} Postage abroad extra. 
















Complete with 
Special Detachable 
Suspenders. 





Stocked in 
all sizes 
from 20 to 30. 
Made in finest 
quality Drill. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 
No lacing at the back. 


Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. 


It is laced at the sides with elastic cord to 
expand freely when breathing. 


It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps. 


It has a short (9 inch) busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes. 


It can be easily washed at home, having 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 


Wear the “NATURAL EASE” 

Corset and free yourself from In- 

digestion, Constipation, and scores 

of other ailments so distressful to 
Women. 





These Corsets are specially recommended for ladies who 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golf, etc., as there is 
hothing to hurt or break. Singers, Actresses, and Invalids 
will find wonderful assistance, as they enable them to 
breathe with perfect freedom. All women, especially 
housewives, and those employed in occupations demanding 
constant movement, appreciate the ‘‘Natural Ease” 


Corsets. J hey yield freely to every movement of the 
body, and 


y whilst giving beauty of figure are the most 
comiortable Corsets ever worn. 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 


No goods sent without cash, but money 
willingly refunded if dissatisfied. 
Make your Postal Order payable to 


HEALTH SUPPLIES STORES, Room 99, 
19-21 Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C.4. 











‘A WORLD OF KNOWLEDGE 
IN A SMALL VOLUME 


GET YOUR COPY TO-DAY FREE 


HOW IRRESISTIBLE, ALL-POWERFUL, 
HEALING ELECTRICITY CAN BE 
APPLIED IN THE HOME 


The drawbacks, inconveniences, and high cost 
of electrical treatment as usually applied are 
now completely overcome. 

Everybody, without exception, can at present 
follow proper Electrical Treatment in their own 
homes, and thus obtain cures which are denied 
them by other means, 

How this is accomplished is explained in a 
small volume of which 10,000 copies are now 
available, and which will be presented free upon 
request. Make sure of securing yours by writing 
for it at once whilst you have it in mind, before 
the supply of FREE copies is exhausted. 


MOST VALUABLE INFORMATION. 
To give an idea of the immense possibilities of 
Home Electrical Treatment in the cure of weak- 
ness and disease, we will submit a brief summary 
of the contents of the small volume that every 
reader should possess. 
Part 1.—Health is Happiness—A Description of the ‘‘Ajax” 
Dry Cell—List of Curable Ailments. 
| Part 2,—The Nervous System—Neurasthenia—Insomnia— 
Paralysis — Neuralgia — Locomotor Ataxy — Epi- 
lepsy —Chorea. 
Part 3.—Rheumatism—Sciatica— Lumbago—Gout—Back- 
ache—Illustrations of Batteries and Accessories. 
Part 4.—Dyspepsia — Constipation — Diarrhoea — Liver — 
Kidneys. 
Part 5.—Bladder— Deafness — Asthma— Cramps — Head- 
aches—Catarrh. 
Part 6.—Anzmia—Hysteria. 
CONSIDER THIS EARNESTLY. 
| If your health leaves anything to be desired ; 
if your *“ Nerves” are below par; if you are 
assailed with any form of Rheumatism, Lumbago, 
Sciatica, or Neuralgia; if the functions of your 
Stomach, Bowels, Liver, Bladder, or Kidneys are 
imperfectly performed; if Neurasthenia, Para- 
lysis, Locomotor Ataxy, Neuritis, or total 
Exhaustion threatens you, then in justice to 
yourself you must drop at once a line (even a 
post card suffices) to the British Electric Institute 
(Dept. 52), 25 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1, 
and ask for your copy of this wonderful though 
small volume, which, whilst it costs you nothing, 
may prove to be of untold value to you and 
open up a new era in your life. 
EXPERT ADVICE FREE. 
' Having obtained your copy of this treatise, then 
submit your case to the Institute, and you will 
learn, entirely free of cost, how to proceed in 
order to obtain a cure. If possible, call at the 
Institute, when, in a personal interview, full ex- 
planations will be given, and you will also be able 
to test and examine these celebrated appliances 
| -without cost or obligation of any nature. 


x} 








BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., Ltd., 638H Kingsway House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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DoT wear Aves? ("LT ip 
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2a EVERLASTING a2 
H 6 the 
never needs : Iu 
€ 4d., t 6d., 
tra t 
ag eme er, we use no Salves, ‘ef . 
no harness, no lies, no fakes. usiness deal at | ' bs 
a reasonable price. Write at once for our ‘rhiustrated ‘Booklet. | VAUGHAN & HEATHER | Dept. 28), 
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Gloster Place, BRIGHTON. 


























BIMBO | Darn No More 


THE MAGIC DRY 
Window and Mirror Cleaner 
wr MAGICAL ALSO 


For PAINTWORK., MARBLE, 
LAVATORY BASINS. BATHS. 






FREE 


Stockings and Socks that 
den’ t Want Mending. 





IMBO 










10 
Exe macic ORY LAMP CHIMNEYS, etc. 210 
"NOOW CLEANER 6d. ad, extra t 
Rarerestpatetil 106 
Shld con uss May be obtained of all Ironmongers, 76 2 
i 7 ‘ vorry 


ELBARD PATENTS CO. 


(Dept. ©.), 40 York Road, King’s Vaughan & Heather, Ltd, (Dept.28) Closter Place. Brighton. 





| 
| 
Stores, etc., of write to | 
| 
| 


Oh fe 
th YJ 
er 











Cross, London, N.1. 
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Spring Ailments 

Headaches — Dizziness —- Depression —Lack 

of Appetite, etc., are cured by Chocoloids 


TOW that Spring coming, when tl Pu od w p 
1 human system is responding to the difficult tint nothing 








uniyers iwakt n 1 of nature, the can tof pu t 
ettects of the y nt t t t t l 
felt by ¢€ ryo i: 1 

WW diet and 1 ’ t 
natural effort y tot he e an 
Winter g and fg AM : 
we have t W the blo ch Phe} an 
mea laches, d ness rt } ninent 
com x } é tc. . 

City dwellers whoare adversely aftected Have a box of the 
by the change of S m, rid vourselves coated tablet f-} 
of th 1 tt trouble is inevitab ever there is the 
understand the 1 n, and shake off the meee 1 wor tag! hocoloid 
dullness. he trouble, 


Da nasieide 


The Cure for Constipation. *** 














Send a Box to the Front, use Price 2/6 per Box l'ablet 
Chocoloids take the place of natural) ysua t e the mo 
laxatives (vegetabies, etc.), and are i lg Ss > 3. 
much appreciated. te tai ; nn oan . 
Obtainable from all Chemists, or p free f I 
. @ ‘ THE CHOCOLOID CO. (Dept. MM) pace Lab., Birmingham. J 
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The Must & How 
of Shoeing 


You know the 
rompers 


** musts 
have to 


shod, 


”’ — those 
well 
little 
feet must be pro- 
tected against 
damp, and, more- 
over, must 
allowed to grow 
naturally: there 
must be foot- 
fre 
and security. 


lively be 


the 
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* Mignon’ 
Boot 
A new last and de- 
Sign, suitable for 
a broad foot ; 
uppers cut 
from finest 


But they so quickly 
run through the 
soles and kick the 
out of 





shoes 


shape ? 


Then fit them all, 
from Baby to Big 
Brother, with 


 N@well; 


‘Perth Foot-wear 


“Direct from Scotland ”’ 


Tae* 








Cadet’ | Strength without weight 





Brovue stoutness without stift 
Ae _[ness, and a fit like a 
glove’s are the chiet 


reasons 
parents 
for the 


why thoughtful 
order Norwell’ 
boys, 





girls and 
babies—and wear them | 
themselves, too. | 


D. NORWELL & SON, 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 
Specialists in good-wearing | 

footwear, | 

















| 
est selection of Norwells  guarante full | 
ack caltskin, stout welted soles, ordin- f°“ Sflaction with every 
7 ‘Ong ues, transaction or. cheerfully 
9 10., 186 refund every penny ot y 
TH, 12, 13, 8 22/6 F money 
+45 256 
) : 
Urders sent post free in Brits 1in; 


foreign postage extra. 





Write Now for New Footwear 


Catalogue. ® th ot, 














GREAT VICTORY. 
OVER RUPTURE 


Remarkable Success Of The Wonderfully Ingenious 


ew *‘Rupture-Lock.’ 
Sufferers from Rupture — and there are thousar 
upon thousands of them—will Jearn with heart'elt grati- 


tude of a wonderful new invention that is proving m 
1 


successful every day it 


1 the immediate relief and ultima 
cure of this terribly distressing, highly dangerous 
extremely painful complaint. Hundreds who are 
ing this -new Mecca ‘ Rupture-Lock” to-day 
written tothank Mr. D. M. Cooper, the well-known 





| Appliance Make 
n them, 
suflerers tor 
taxing Mr. 


r, for tl 
and the eager 
this uniformly successful new 


> Instantar 
demand from thousands of 
Ay yplian ce is 


ous 1 
give 








Cooper’s expert staff of workers to the utmost, 
lhe remarkable secret of the new Mecca ‘‘ Ruptut 
Lock” is the extraordinary compensatory pressure an 





support it atfords to the 
Rupture in pl 


soltness, 


ruptured part, holding tl 
ice with a firm grip, and yet with a velvety 
It fits the body so beautifully that it can be 
worn without being felt, and is so imperceptible as to 
almost part of the body itself, yet admitting of the 
utmost freedom of movement with perfect ease and safety. 

If you unfortunately are one of the thousands ruptured, 
and have tried other pono ances in vain, you should not 
lose a single moment in writing for particulars (supplied 
free) of the wonderful new Mecca ‘‘ Rupture-Lock,” 
which will not only relieve you immediately of physical 
pain, but of mental anxiety as to your serious condition. 
Rupture is a complaint which cannot be neglected with- 
outits penalty. The wonderful Mecca ‘‘ Rupture-Lock”’ 
is not an expensive Appliance, and is within the reach of 
all. Full particulars will be sent on application to the 
Inventor, Mr. D, M. Cooper (Dept. 366), 124 Holborn, 
London, E.C.1 (next door to Gamage’s), or you are 
invited to call personally on any day (except Saturday) 
between the hours of 11 to 1 and from 2 to 4. 


(Sanalak, Lt 


WHY SUFFER 


miseries through 


Neurasthenia, Morbid Fears, Neuritis or Neu- 
ralgia, Chronic Gastritis, Chronic Colitis, Chronic 
Gout, Chronic Rheumatism, Diabetes, Graves’ 
Disease, Chronic Piles, Chronic Asthma, Chronic 
Bronchitis, Chronic Eczema, Acne, and other 
Chronic Heart, Lung, Nerve, Skin, Digestive, Uric 
Acid, Kidney and Bladder Troubles, when gentle, 
simple, yet thoroughly reliable 


SYSTEMATIC TREATMENT 


might quickly relieve and surely cu 
you have taken the usual pre 


seem 





re these Chronic Maladies? If 
riptions, tried many patent medi- 
cines, and are still uncured, order at once and read without delay 


EVERYDAY 
CHRONIC 
MALADIES 













Nearly 
200 pages, 
Illustrated. 
7th Edition. 














Their Causes, Course, and Cure. 

Bu MAURICE ERNEST, 

LL.D., Homeopathic Consultant. 

The author, Dr. Maurice Ernest, of 93 Cromwell 
London, is an unorthodox medical man who has given 
thought to, and thanks to his large practice gained n 
perience in, the treatment of Everyday Chronic Maladies th in 
any living authority. His book will show you how Syste i 





freatment can cure almost any Chronic 
of Chronic Sufferers have benefited by it 

Buy EVERYDAY CHRONIC MALADIES 
bookstall, or send at once 1/6 (Postal Order or Stamps) to the 
Publishers, K. Adam & Co., 17 Glendower Place, London, S.W.7. 
ind the book will arrive, post free, by return. 


Ailment. 


at the nearest 
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FURNITURE BARGAINS 


These are a few of the Bargains shown in our 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE No, 28, 
A copy will be sent post free on application. 


4202 Fumed Solid Oak — a 
Bedstead, moulied swept 

top rails, 4 ft, Gin. 

by 6 ft. 61n. £3 10 0 y . Y o 


1200 Solid Oak Bed- 
stead, with wire mattress 






i H iv: Ss ful . Ny emis & sell 40 
! Pubs for 2a. 100 for Zs. 
= ALL aeRITIS { Reject subst 
SN tutes. Direct supply y ‘from Weste 
’ = Dental Mfg. Co., Ltd., 74 Wi 


Settee, ¢ veredin Art ¢ 
Tapestry, 5 aban ide £6 6 0 





/ Commended by the Highes' 
‘ omplete, 2ft.6in $1 15 0 | j thorities as an imperative N 
by 6ft Sin. \ ¥ sity@to saleg 
Overiay, Mattress, U 4 
Botister, and 18/9 & SS 
Pillow to tt PP PK 7 
“> } —— rh Street, London, Wi. Samples for 
4143. Drop--nd Chesterfield ay, two penny stamps. 











Very comfortable 


Easy Chair, covered 






> HIMROD’S Cure! 





in Art Tape-try rat vs 9) 
| 62126 be IE ‘Y FOR ASTHMA 
4127. Queen Anne design dr yp-end | oe Gives instant relief from 


Chesterfield, four handsome Chairs, shih 
andtwo Divan Easy Chairs, 
covered in Art Tapestry ‘£14 15 0 


Solid Fumed Oak Bed- 


Catarrh, Asthma, ete, 
The Standard Remedy 
for over 40 years, 


At all chemists 4/3 a tin. 


} 





room Suites. (lass 


























Door Wardrobe, Dress- ‘a = 5 g ° » 
ing Chest, Marble Top ——— SATISFACTION in **UCAL.” 
Washs and, &e. Onl \k ns } - 
eae | ane YES, there is SATISFACTION AND SAFETY in 
£15 15 0 a buying *“*UCAL”? PREPARATIONS. 
It is the guarantee of th 
ALEX. LEFEVE R, _LTD., aati penne Limiteo 
230 Old Street, LONDON, E.C.2. A Combination of the best Brains, Talent, Quality, and ¢ 











“ % 
EYEBROWLASH —Improve your appearance by apply- EVERY UCAL" PREPARATION 's AssovuteLy Guarantero y 
. ing this marvellous preparation. kye- 











—— 5 ye beautiful, long, and luxurious lashes. One e x . 
sufficient *rice 2/6. post free. For a short time we are selling S 
our special offer to all sending this advt. and P. O. 1/3 only. ee page vi 


THE EYEBRIWLASH CO., 51 Union S8t., PORTSEA, PORTSMOUTH. 














|’D GIVE ANYTHING TO GET RELIEF! 


Would you ? Well, then, give your chemist 1/3 for a tube of 
“NOSTROLINE” and see if that does not cure your CATARRH 
HEAD COLD or INFLUENZA, It is just curing yourself by common sense, because “ NOSTROLINE’ 

kills the cause and soothes and cures as well—all at one “go.” It is applied sensibly—through the 
nostrils—not put into the stomach. You don’t need medicine—it’s the germs that you want to kill, 
and they lurk in the air passages of the head. Sniffed up through the nose, “‘NOSTROLINE”’ goes 
straight for the enemy. Perfectly safe and harmless. Mothers wisely use it for tiny children and for 
children going to school as a preventive. We are always inhaling germs with our breath in crowded 
or mixed assemblies. Get that 1/3 tube to-day at your chemist’s, and use it freely for prevention and cure. 


\ _If cannot obtain, send P.O. or Stamps (1/5) to Q359, HAROLD E. MATTHEWS & C0., cHemists. CLIFTON, BRISTOL. J 








OSTROLINE 


A0f ARK # 




















BENSON'S <ex 


ENGAGEMENT RINGS. 7 
Safin HIGHEST BFE Py ean VALUE a5" ? 


at Lowest Cash Prices. 
** Times *’ Systemof MONTHLY PAYMENTS is still available, 








SELECTIONS ON APPROVAL AT OUR RISK AND EXPENSE, 
Iilustrated Books—of Rings (with size card), Watches, Bracelet and 
Wristlet Watches, Jewels, S.lver Articles tor Presents, Dressing Cases, 

&c., post free Mention THE (1 + 


J.W. BENSON, Ltd., 62 & 64 Ludgate Hill, E. C.4, 
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THE HAIR 
CONTROLLER 


has not taken over a museum, 
but occupies a neat bottle bear- 
ing the Anzora Cream label. 
Yet it will control, with con- 
summate ease, the most un- 
ruly head of hair in the 
country and give to it the 
popular smartly-brushed ap- 
pearance. 


Anzora Cream and Anzora 
Viola (for dry scalps) are 
sold by all Chemists, Hair- 
dressers, Stores and Military 
Canteens in 1/6 & 2/6 (double 
quantity) bottles, or packed 
in leatherette cases, 2/6 and 
4/6 each. 











ANZORA PERFUMERY CO., 


28, 32, 34 Willesden Lane, London, N.W.6. 




















JOHN BON _— with } 
CRYSTAL PALACE” 9 
MARKING INK_ (_ 


Buying-Time is Marking Time. 
For use with or without heating 
(whichever kind is preferred) 
Of all Stationers, Chemists and Stores, 
o & 3/-. 
USED IN THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLDS, 


MARKING Tims 











INGRAM’S 





British Made. 


HYGIENIC—STERILIZABLE. 


BAND TEAT & VALVE 


“ 
The Agrippa” Patent Teat is the only Perfect Teat ex- 


- Fits a any boat-shaped Feeding Bottle. Cannot s ip 
off. Black or Transparent Rubber. Teats 34d. Valve 3d. 


Sold at all High-class Chemists. 


J. C. INGRAM & SON, LTD., HACKNEY WICK, LONDON, E.9. 
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‘GUIDE TO HEALTH’ FREE. 


A BOOK WORTH ITS WEICHT IN GOLD TO YOU. 


New ‘**20,000 Edition” Tells How ico 
Health Troubles can be Cured. 


To-day is presented to every reader an epportunity to write fo 
a Book that is really worth ics weight in gold 

Priceless Health information is contained within its « vers Every 
page is filled with the most precious information tu those who are the 
victims of bodily weakness and ill-health, 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE. 

It is written and published with the object of offering to the suffering 
public information and advice in health tréubles which was hitherte 
contined to those who could afford to pay the expensive fees imposed 
by the great West End specialists It explains just how and why 
Electrological Treatment succeeds where ali other methods fail. 








uy 








This book will be sent Sree, without cost or obligation, 4 ru 
will fill in and post the coupon below. It is an invaluable 
health guide that should be in every home 


When the tide of the nervous system is low there is inevitably a 
consequent disturbance of all the bodily functions: 
1. Digestion becomes Bppetres. 
2. Blood flows sluggishly. 
. The Functions of Secretion and Excretion fail 
in their duties. 
4. Loss of Appetite or Digestive Power leads to 
Malnutrition. 

Until recently the nervous system has been to the greatest physicians 
scientists, and philosophers the comparatively unexplored hinterland 
of the body, It bas been the mystery of all the bodily mysteries. It 
has defied drug treatments, operations, and the keenest medical 
investigation 

Even to-day medical science is only slowly agreeing with the 
wonderful discovery made by Mr. J. L. Pulvermacher that in 
electricity, skilfully applied to the weak or ailing body, can there be 
any hope of a complete and permanent restoration of lost nervous 
energy. There is a complete rejuvenation—almost, indeed. a re-birth 
of the whole system—under a course of the Pulvermacher System 
It does not interfere in the least with one’s daily duties. The Super- 
intendent of the Putvermacher Electrological Institute is offering this 
interesting and helpful explanatory “Guide to Health and Strength, 
gratis and post free, to every reader of the “ QuiIveR” who makes 
immediate application for it, It contains health information of the 
utmost value to all sufferers, 

Those who can call personally are cordially invited. 
when a consultation on their health trouble may be 

d absol ly free of charge, between the hours of 
10.0 and 6.30 Daily. 
Enquiry Coupon below. 


ENQUIRY COUPON 


By posting this FREE FORM TO-DAY you will receive the 
“*Guide to Health and Strength,” which has pointed the 
way successfully to thousands. You place yourself under no obliga- 

tion by applying for this Book and particulars of the Pulvermacher 

appliances. 








Those who are unable to call should use Free 


RIOD 0 vcinscecessdseceusessccess oecceccce ecenccece 


Post to the Supesintendente ‘Pulvermacher Electro- 
logical Institute, Ltd., 17 Vulcan House, 56, Ludgate 
Hill, London, E.C.4. Quiver, Mar., 1918. 
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The is 


Danger of 
INFECTION 


VERHE: ATED: ind overcrowded 
rooms or workshops, exposure to 
cold, and mental and physical fatigue, 
each represent conditions which are 
favourable to attacks of disease germs. 
Whenever these conditions are met, 
the ill-effects of the germ attacks can 
be neutralised if one or two Evans’ 
Pastilles are allowed to dissolve in 
the mouth when the danger threatens. 


EVANS’ 
Pastilles 


the effective precautionary measure 
against the microbes of Influenza, 
Catarrh, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, etc. 
The unique antiseptic qualities possessed 
by Evans’ Pastilles aid the natural 
resistance against all microbes which 
attack the mouth and throat, and loosen 








any mucous secretions which may be 
present 
——_ 
‘ ‘ 
° ¢ 
“ 
ne ics 
/] 
os 
Pa 
These ustvations are from actual micro- 
hot / of Ba inflt and 
Miter us Catarvhal:s—taken at our Runcorn 
&acter al Labora divans fL'astilles 
wid a , ¢ these wa 





TR Br ce onening a 





ODOURS tr ellects 











WARNING : 3:5 °°") 


Pastille. Noneare 


this mark. 
Obtainat le from al ( mists Per 
= a a rae re ee 1/3 Tin 
Evans Sons Lescher 8 Webb, Ltd., 
56 Hanover Street, Liverpool. 

Wr 


a without 
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Lhreepenny packets 
of Sunshine 


Let the sunshine indoors. It can’t 
conte in whilst those casement 
curtains, hangings,cretonnes,etcetera, 
are wearing their winter drabness. 

But when you call the Drum: 
n, he waves his magic drum-sti 
and lo! all the new, bright spring. 
colours are in your home, to make 
the sun’s ravs welcome. 

And he does more than this—the 
little Drummer with the magic colour 
trick: he saves pounds by putting 


new shades on the old clothes and 
. draperies; so that with 
a few threepenny Drun 
mers [don’t pay more] 
you can cut out most of 
the expense this year, 


The pric cismarked and bu iy War Bonds. 


Drummer 
Dyes 

















ONE: DYE for ALL FABRICS— } 
So Easy to Use 
Can be obtained in any 
colour, and you ¢ 
mix hundreds of pleas- 
ing art shace yourself 
atwill, Anything that 
will wash will take 
Drummer 
Herve ave some 
D-lideas: 
Ca rent ¢ uns 
Lox Cover 
Cust i « S$ 
Tea ¢ it 
Table ¢ 
Blinds, 


Drummer Dyes 
are sold by 
Chemists and 
Stores every- 
where. 
British Made 
Write now 
Free Book 
**The Art of 
Home Dyei 
W. EDG! 
SONS, LTD., 
Botton, La» 





Pay just ‘threepente 
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THE WAR AND CHARITIES 


Dear Readers, 

The increased cost of Sita: is felt by all of us, but it adds a tremendous strain 
to the burden borne by our great Charitable Societies. May I ask you to bear this in 
mind particularly this year, and make your offerings fit the needs? 

I earnestly commend to your consideration the claims of the charities mentioned 


in the following pages. They are doing a truly indispensable work. 1 shall be most 
pleased to receive donations for any of these. 


Your friend, 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. ( 4 { “A 
February, 1918. 











7,000 
Children need Food. 


Please help them in these times of 
High Food Prices. 





The Homes are caring for Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Children 


5,359 Children admitted 
since War broke out. 


WILL YOU SEND A 
10/- 
Gift ? 


Give yourself the joy of feeling that for at least a fort- 
night you are feeding one Orphan Child. 








™,* Cheques and Orders payable ‘* Dr. Barnardo's Homes Food Bill 
Fund,"' and crossed, may be addressed to the Honorary Director: 
WILLIAM BAKER,M.A.,LL.B.,DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 
18 to 26 STEPNEY Cc AU SE W. ry, &. ONDON, E.1. 
Please mention ** Quiver,” March, 1918, % remittiy 


10,356 Barnardo Boys are detention our eine 





Private Robinson bri nging his motherless 
bairns to Dr. Barnars to's Ho Imes. 












PLEASE SEND A CONTRIBUTION to the 


CHURCH ARMY WAR FUND 


FOR THE SUPPORT AND EXTENSION OF 


HUNDREDS OF RECREATION HUTS, TENTS AND CENTRES 


for our gallant men at home and every theatre of war, including 


ABOUT 200 UNDER SHELL-FIRE ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 


An INDISPENSABLE BOON, both to the wounded and the whole, 


MANY MORE ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Huts cost £500; Tents £300, fully equipped; £50 pays for small Chapel at one of the Huts. 


H Cheques, crossed “* Barclay s, afe Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary 
eadquarters, "Brya ston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1. 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS. 


The Editor of “The Quiver d 
ledge any Donations or Subscript 
mentioned Charities’ that are 





addressed La Belle Sauva 











ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL 


AND 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANACE, 


Maitland, Park, Haverstock Hill, N.W.3. 
Instituted 1753. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


SIR HORACE BROOKS MARSHALL, 
M.A., LL.D.. Ald. 


_ | NEARLY 400 FATHERLESS CHILDREN 


are now maintained 


Patron: 


Treasurer : 


and educated. 
Amongst them are many 
have fallen in the war. 
Others similarly bereft await admission. 
All need the Home-like care, the training 
and discipline the School supplies 

A larger number of children 
received if funds permitted. 
The Charity is wholly 
Voluntary Contributions. 
Donations will be thankfully received by 


whose fathers 


could be 


dependent on 


ALEXANDER GRANT, Secrctary. 
Offices: 73 Cheapside, London, E.C.2, 




















OF NATIONAL 
IMPORTANCE 


are the 
4,856 Children now being 


cared for and trained by the 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
Waifs & Strays 
Society 


Homes already given to over 
1,800 Soldiers’ Children. 


Please remember this work in your 
Prayers andwith your Alms daring this 


SEASON OF LENT. 


Literature and Self-Denial Purs¢ 
sent free of charge on application t 
PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 

Old Town Hall, Hoaplontes Road, 

London, S.E.1 


Cheques, etc., Crossed and made payable Waifs & Strays 
































SHORTHAND 
IN 24 HOURS 


First Lesson Free. 

You can completely acquire the theory of 
Dutton’s’ Shorthand in 24 hours. ‘this 
modern, simple high-speed system consists of 
29 characters and six abbreviating rules only. 

In the recent shorthand contest for novices, 
cheques for £25 were paid by Zhe Daily 
News to two lady students who passed a test 
of 100 words a minute after only 
weeks’ study of an hour or two daily. 

Dutton’s Shorthand is now accepted in all 
Government Offices, and there are many 
vacancies waiting to be filled at good salaries. 
250 Women Clerks are wanted weekly for 
service in France. 

A First Free Lesson, a comparison of the 
Dutton with the Pitman, Sloan-Duployan 
and Gregg systems, particulars of the Day 
and Evening Classes at the new London 

3ranch, 92 and 93 Great Russell St., W.C.1 
(4 doors west of the British Muse um), and ot 
the unique fosta/ course of tuition, will be 
forwarded to every reader sending stamp to 
Dutton’s Business College, Desk 42, Skegness. 
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THE QUEEN’ ‘Ss HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 
‘North Eastern” Hospital 
HACKNEY “ROAD. BETHNAL GREEN, E. 

President: 7 

134 Beds always full, 33.000 Out-Patients annually. 

87.000 Attendances. £12,000 a year expenditure 

Assured Income under £1,000. No funds in hand. 
Econom 

Inquiry Syste / 

PL 


EASE HELP 
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WAVCU RL’ 
PROMOTES CURLY HAIR. Have yor 
thought how much Curly Hair 
your appearar 


“Ww aveurl"” imparts 
manent curls. et sufficie we yer 
your hair is. e te il s air 
decame a m ‘ For r Ladies 
Gentlemen or ‘Children. This is what a have 
looking for for years. aranteed 


a 
> 


per packet, post free Fe r a short tin howe 
special offer to a x th 
(Two for * 


House, High y ~*- London, W.C.1. 


NEW WAVCURL cO.. Fulwood 
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CARPET SOAP 
CLEANS CARPETS LIKE NEW. 


One Tablet will Clean a Large Carpet. 
SOLD AT ALL STORES. 


CHIVERS’ a 







FREE SAMPLE on receipt 
of*¥d. stamp for postage. 

F. CHIVERS & CO., LD., 

9 Albany Work, 
BATH. 
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lies or 


Satay 
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| 
BUT— 


spreadthe 
bread you- 


i do eat with 
rn(fone 


Laitova contains just those elements 
which build up the tissues. It helps 
you to acquiesce m the Food Con- 
troller’s request to save food, without 
detriment to health. 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, LTD., 


Manchester. 
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(7 NEWEY S. 
SPRINGBOK | 
HAIRPINS 


Do you have any difficulty in keeping 
your hair tidy? If so you should use | 
Newey's Springbok Hairpins — those | 
with the waay waists, they gently 
hold the hairand cannot possibly fallout. |] 


BRITISH MANUFACTURE, 
NEWEY BROS. Ltd., Brearley Street, | 


Birmingham. 

















Instant relief in 


RHEUMATISM 


LUMBAGO: CHILBLAINS 
SORE THROAT, ETC. 





OF all Chemists 
73 &3~aJARorfrom 
HIRST, BROOKE 
& HIRST, LTD 

LEEDS. 
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PLAYER'S 


NAvY CUT 
Cigarettes 


MEDIUM STRENGTH. 


IO & 4° 
20 fo 8's” 


ALSO PACKED IN CARD 
BOXES OF 50 AND 100 


Soldiers and Sailors in Hospital. 


Terms and particulars on application to 





From‘ PINCHER MARTIN O.D.” dy‘ TAFFRAIL.”” NOTTINGHAM. 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 








These Cigarettes are also supplied at 
Duty Free Rates for the purpose of 
gratuitous distribution to wounded 


“ PING HER TAKES a WITH EMMELINE.” JOHN PLAYER © SONS, 


























waeandl Sey soon completely cured. 


Mrs Ww ALTERS, 115 Duke Road, Chiswick, London, W.4, 
says ‘I only wish I had known of Veno's Lightning Cough 
Cure sooner; it would have saved my little son such a lot of 
suffering. Almost from birth he had been subject to bronchitis 
The attacks were so severe that he used to be in bed for three 
weeks at a time, and was so weakened with the cough and 
breathlessness that he looked just a little wreck. 

‘* Nothing seemed to do him any good. though I always had 
medical advice, and the trouble continued till he was two years old 
Then I heard about Veno's from a friend and decided to try it. 
The results were truly marvellous. After the .% st dose or two he 
seemed easier, and as I continued his breathing became quite nat 
ural and the cough ceased. Very soon he was completely cured 





Write now for “‘The Veno Book of Health,” 
A SIXPENNY containing valuable information which no auf- 
erer sho out. 
BOOK FREE 


Adiress—The Veno Drug Co., Ltd., Manchester. 











ENQ’S SHINING sien essiis: 41: a. ‘iti 


NASAL CATARRH, 


COUGH CURE LUNG TROUBLES, a bottle. 
Laree> , W3 / ° 


Insist on havin ge Veno's, and refuse all Substitute 


coucns. 
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Send this Magazine to 
the Troops. 


(RIL ENENEN EN EN ENENEN 


The Editor’s 
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COUPON 


Please hand this Coupoa to a 
Wounded Soldier. See page 450. 


MOTTO COMPETITION 


« Name and f PPITTITITITITITITITITITILITILITTITITTT TTL Lith riii iir 
: Announcement Rank l ondegsedvesevedesosnecoese 
yA Address 
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Page 
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THE PRICE OF 


Ir is with much regret that the Pub- 
lishers have again been compelled to 
increase the price of THE QUIVER. 
Most other magazines advanced their 
prices several months ago. We have 
held on to “8d. net” to the last pos- 
sible moment. The further increase 
in the cost of paper (together with 
increases in every other department 
of production) has forced us to put 
another penny on to the price. I 
hope that old readers, who have been 
so loyal all through, will continue to 
give me their support in spite of this 
temporary difficulty. 
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“The Time of His Life”’ 





{APF E DAES 


The Long Complete Story for the 
April number will be a delightful 
romance from the pen of that charm- 
ing writer, Grace S. Richmond. It 
will be entitled “The Time of His 
Life’—and there will not be a word 
€ of war in it ! 
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“THE QUIVER” 


Heroes of the Mercantile Marine 





We are absolutely dependent on 
our mercantile marine for our exist- 
ence now. Bravely our sailors are 
“carrying on,” and it is a very thrill- 
ing narrative C. T. Bateman has to tell 
in ‘ Heroes of the Mercantile Marine,” 
in my next number. ‘“ New Men for 
Old,” by Wilkinson Sherren, tells how 
they turn the disabled soldiers into 
efficient men again. 


Our New Serial 





In the May number I am giving the 
opening instalment of what I consider 
the finest serial we have had in THE 
QuIVER for years, by one of the greatest 
writers of the present day. 

Full particulars next month. 


ed 
{For Contents of this Number see over. 
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Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine P 
AU MSS. submitted to the Editor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4."" 

Issued Monthly. 


os 
Addvess, 
The Editor can accept no responsibility for MSS, 
Subscription Price, post free, 12s. per annum. 
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‘* The Editor, THE 
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% WHEN you want durable LONGCLOTHS, 
% NAINSOOKS, fine MADAPOLAMS, 
# the very best FLANNELETTES, SHEETINGS, 
#@ made-up PILLOW CASES and SHEETS, 


% 


% 





| Ask for and eet “HO RROCKSES.” 


HORROCKSES' name on the selvedge protects you. 


HORROCKSES, London and Manchester. 


RIOR WPORMPOGPRO MORO RO MORO RO ROHN 











VONAGE 
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DON’T LOOK OLD! 





But restore your grey and faded hairs to their 
natural colour with 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 


HAIR RESTORER 


4. uality of deepening greyness to the former colour in a 
4 ays, thus securing a preserved appearance, has enabled 
ousands to retain their position. 

“ 49 Soild Everywhere. 4/9 
Lockyer’s gives health to the Hair and restores the natural 
colour. It cleanses the scalp, and makes the most perfect 
Hair Dressing. 
This world- Smead Hair Restorer is prepared by the great 
aoe Specialists, J. Perrzr & Co., Lrp., 12 Bedford Labor- 
ries, London, 8.E.1., and can be ebtained direct from them 
7 post or from any chemists and stores throughout the world. 











PATENT 






Treasure Cot 


penrect NEST FOR BABY 


cosy- -HYGIENIC— PORTABLE 
No h ard su 





he Nursery are British i 
and British-made. 


Treasure Cor So 9, Ltd. 
A 
; 124 Victoria ‘$t., ¢—~ S Wi 


ite Victoria Stati 
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The proof of the polish 





is in the using. 


hi otk h 


is in the front rank 


For FURNITURE 
FLOORS 
and LINOLEUM 


Write for Illustrated Booklet to— 





RONUK, Ltd. (Dept. 22), PORTSLADE, Brighton, Sussex 
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“HOW SOLDIERS STOP RHEUMATIC 
PAINS WITHIN TEN MINUTES. 


Georges Carpentier, the Noted French Aviator and Champion Boxer, says 
Soldiers End the Misery without Internal Medicines. 


Gives some good common-sense advice to civilians used for skin affections or inflammation and irritations gener- 
suffering from painful rheumatism, gout, lumbago, ally. I was informed by an army medical officer that Reudel 
sciatica, neuritis, stiff joints, atk Saltrates contained certain 
sore muscles, backache, &c. caubritinl constituents found in the 

Rheumatic misery is a very com- medicated bathing waters at famous 
mon compl: uint amongst soldiers. natural medicina ul springs. Accord. 
Co ndition sin thedamp coldtrenches, ing tomy own experience, the effects 
especially in winter, are such as are cert: ainly quite similar, and there 
ten to develop painful rheumatic is no doubt that the various spas 
ptoms even with men who have and springs of Europe —— 
ever experienced anything of the some wonderful results when s@ 
ind before, and fancied the emselves widely pi itronised before the war. 
immune from these or any uric acid True, they were often beyond the 
tortures. Ci ivilians can ha ardly realise reach of any but wealthy sufferers, 
the severity of exposure suffered in but if any better method of treat- 
the trenches and by airmen at high ment were available, the wealthy 
alt itu ies. victims of rheumatism, gout, ete., 

By far the best treatment I know of would have been amongst the first 
to stop rheumatic, or, in fact, almost to discover and take prompt advan- 
any muscular pains, stiffness in joints, tage of it. As a perfect substitute 
etc. etc., is prepared by dissolving for costly spa treatments, I person- 
in water, preferably rather hot, a ally tound the inexpensive and con- 

i handful of Reudel bath Sal- venient Reudel bath Saltrates to 

which most chemists keep answer every possible requirement, 
put up in packets at s¥ght and without the necessity for any 


convenient sizes, so & 4 long journey to a thermal spring. 
treatment a trial is a 















































M: iny well-known people recom- 

A few minutes of Soldiers stopping rheumatic pains mended the saltrated baths before I 

x eit ither the entire body or and foot misery as explained in this finally decided to use them. Harry 

ply the affected parts in the authoritative article. Lauder, for instance, after trying 
highly medicated and oxygenated them himself, found the results so 
water thus produced, draws out good that he generously sent a 
pains or aches and limbers sore muscles or joints more quickly very large quantity of Reudel bath Saltrates over to his 
than anything else I have ever tried. The saltrated water also numerous friends among boys in the trenches, to their great 


has excellent soothing, healing and antiseptic qualities when delight. 
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SAFEGUARDS HEALTH. 


The Best Remedy Known for A true palliative in 
NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
COUGHS, COLDS “"":;" 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, RHEUMATISM, 


Acts like a charm in Cuts short attacks 


DIARRHEA, COLIC of SPASMS, 


HYSTERIA, 
and other Bowel Complaints. PALPITATION, 





Of all Chemists, 
Always ask for a ; rey 


‘ i 1/3 3/- &i- 
Dr. COLLIS BROWNE 











There is No Substitute 
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Leather-covered Suites 
are disappointing. 


io 
- = 
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They are expensive, and after a 
very short time,crack or peel and 
become shabby. ~Have your 
suite upholstered with 


|e al als 


The Perfect Upholstering Material. 


3 = 
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She needs a New on 


Why not make it of Cepéa Serge—the 
Cotton Fabric with the Serge Finish 


¥ * 
a 


Cepéa Serge is an inexpensive substi- 
tute for wool—but better than w 
More economical, wears harder, 

warm and firm in texture 


> 


It looks just like leather and wears 
better—and 1s stain and grease 
proof. When ‘soiled it can be 
washed and made. to look like 
new, and -will give years and 
years of service. 


Make her new Frock 

and you can wash it again 

and it will still be like ‘ epea 
Serge is guaranteed unshrinkable 

its colours fast 


CEPEA 
SERGE 


The Cotton Fabric with the Serge Finis! 


Light grou nds with a multitud 
various designs , In pink, blue, he 
green, &X« navy r black I 

striped effects, or in pretty plain 
latest colouring 


[Sms 





ES 


Motor car owners should see that their 
cars are upholstered. with. Rexine, which 
is proof against all weathers, 











But’ make. sue’ you get Rexine— 
there -afe imitations. 
NAT 
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Rexine Litd,, RexineWorks, Hyde; 


Nr, MANCHESTER. 
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| Bookbindets, bag ‘end. fancy goods | 
|-makers ‘and - slipper” manufacturers ; 
should write for somples of Rexine— : 
Cit is afer superior to see. leather cloths. : 


» 


Price per yard 


1/6} L oo 1 7 for Dark 


Grounds 


3 


Sold in the piece or nu 
ready-for-wear Garme 
Serge on tl U 

all Draper . 


Range of 


of nearest ¢ 


The Calico Printers’ Association, Ltd. 
(Advt. Dept.), St. James’ Buildings, 
Manchester. @ ala 
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The SECRET AGENT 
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RONESS \ 
. aes Yy 


who iad 


native soil 


since, aS a 
had be taken by his par 
Mariette, who 


hnevel sel 


. iy mM Ql g 
woman well on 
cot 1 of society and 
( \ returned nineteen 

ck f her former self 
rheumat } for ever Wrapped 
\ t and impaired 

t thes wh toa very 
t e waited on only 
C1 cr.t | tately girl 

( t f id of all work 
1 t her mothe nd 


it had been rumoured 


a personage 








than the secret agent of His Majesty’s 
Minister of Police weuld visit the locality 
and deal with the nests of Royalist con- 
spirators which infested it as they deserved. 
For indeed these conspiratcrs—Chouans, as 
they were called—were the pest of the 
countryside. high- 
way robbery, every crime did they commit 
under the cloak of loyalty to the cause of 
their dispossessed king, and the Minister’s 
secret agent appeared to be the only man 
capable of dealing with the rabble. 

Up to this time, however, the de Romaines 
had remained above suspicion. Madame la 
Comtesse and Mademoiselle Mariette went 
nowhere except now and again to the church 
of Notre Dame; they saw no one; and for 
the nonce the young Comte de Romaine 
devoted his entire attention to Mademoiselle 
Philippa, the charming dancer who was de- 
lighting the St. 
inimitable art, 


Murder, pillage, arson, 


audiences of LO with her 


and dazzling their eyes with 
her showy dresses, her magnificent equipage 
and her diamonds 

The worthy Préfet, in hi 


latest report to 


the Minister’s agent, had jccularly added 
that the lovely dancer did not appear at 
all averse to the idea of being styled 


‘“ Madame la Comtesse "’ one of these cays, 
or of regilding the faded escutcheon of the 
de Romaines with her plebeian 

There certainly was no suspicien of con- 
spiracy about the doings cf any member 
of the family, no communication with any 
of the well-known Royalist leaders, no visits 


from questionable perscnages. 


} 
gi ld. 


Great, therefore, was the astonishment of 
M. Moulin three later, he re 
ceived a summons to present himself before 
the accredited secret agent of His Majesty’s 
Minister of Police, who had arrived at S 
L6 less than an hour ago 

‘“T am here in strict 
Monsieur Moulin,’”’ the agent 
as he had greeted the Préfet, “‘ and | 
brought three of my cwn men down with 
me whom I know that I can trust, as I am 
not satisfied that you 
orders out preperly.”’ 


when, days 


Incognito, my dear 


said as secon 


have 


are carrying my 
‘ Your orders, Monsieur—-er 
queried the Préfet blandly 


Fernand ? 


“Yes, I said my orders,” retorted the 
other quietly. ‘Did I not order yeu to 
keep a strict eye on the deings of the 


Romaine family ? 
“ But, Monsicur 


” 


l’crnand—~— 
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“From now onwards my men and | will 
keep watch over Jacques de 
broke in the secret 
peremptory which 
argument. Put we 
everywhere. | 
you.” 


Romaine,”’ 
agent in an even yet 
admitted of — 
cannot 


tone no 


have 
the 


our eyes 
nust leave women to 

“The old Comtesse only goes to church, 
and Mademoiselle Mariette goes sometimes 
to market.”’ 


“So much the better for you. Your 
men will have an easy time.” 

* But——”’ 

1 pray you do not argue, my good 
Monsieur Moulin. Mademoiselle Mariette 


may be out shopping at this very moment.” 

And the accredited agent of His 
Majesty’s Minister said, ‘I pray you,” 
every minor official throughout the district 
knew that non-compliance was out of the 
question 


when 


Later in 
matter 
missary olf 


the day the Préfet 
with M. Cognard, chief 
police, had had 
orders in the matter of the Romaines. The 
hal had tempers sorely 
ruffled by the dictatorial ways of the accre- 
dited agent, whom they hated with all the 


venom of in !olent 


talked the 


over com 
who similar 


two cronies thei 


natures directed against 
an energetic 
hat vowed M. Moulin 
“sees conspirators in every harmless citizen, 
and truth 
have nothing whatever to do with him 


one. 
busvbody,”’ 
which of a 


interferes in matters 


il 
HEN in the very midst of the com 
placency of these two worthie 
came the memorable cay which 
in their opinion, was the most turbulent 
one that hal ever come their way during 
the course of their long and comfortable 


careers 


It was the day following the arrival of the 


secret agent of His Majesty’s Minister ol 
Police at St. LS, and he had come to the 
commissariat that morning for the sole 


purpose— o M. Cognard averred—of making 


matters uncomfortable for everybody, when 


Mademoisclle de Romaine nounced 


was at 
Mademoiselle had sent in word that she 
desired to speak with M. le Commiussaire 
immediately, and a minute or two late! 
she entered, looking like a pale ghost, in a 


WOTT 2rey 


gown, and with a cape round hei 





THE 


shoulders which was far too thin to keep out 
the cold on this winter’s morning. 
M. Cognard, fussy and chivalrous, ofiered 
her a chair. She seemed to be in a terrible 
state of mental agitation, and obviously on 
the verge of tears, which, however, with cha 
racteristic pride she kept resolutely back. 

“ T have come, Monsieur le Commissaire,”’ 
she began in a voice hoarse with emotion, 
“ because my mother— Madame la Comtesse 
de Romaine—and | are desperately anxious 
—we don’t know—we =i 

She was trembling so, that she appeared 
almost unable to speak. M. Cognard, with 
great kindness and courtesy, poured out a 
She drank a little of 
after 


glass of water for her. 
it, and 
which she seemed more calm 

“T pray you to compose yourself, Made 
moiselle,”’ said the worthy commissary. “I 
am, of course, entirely at your service.” 

“It 1s my Monsieur le 
Commissaire,’’ rejoined Mademoiselle more 
calmly, ‘* Monsieur le Comte Jacques de 
Romaine. For three 
days we have seen and heard nothing of 
him—and my fears 4 

Her eyes became dilated with that fear 
which she dared not put words, M 
Cognard interposed at once, both decisively 
and sympathetically. 


threw him a grateful look, 


about brother, 


He has disappeared. 


mother fears 


into 


“ There is no occasion to fear the worst 
Mademoiselle,"’ he said kindly. ‘Young 
men often leave home for days without let 
ting their mother and sisters know 
they are.”’ 


where 


“ Ah, but, Monsieur le Commissaire,’’ re- 
sumed Mademoiselle with a pathetic break in 
her voice, ‘* the circumstances in this case are 
exceptional. My mother is a great invalid, 
and though my brother leads rather a gay 
life he is devoted to her, and he 


always 
would come home o' 


nights Sometimes, ” 
she continued as a slight flush roce to her 
pale cheeks, ‘‘ Mademoiselle Philippa would 
drive him home in her barouche from the 
theatre. This she did on Fuesday night, for 
I] heard the carriage draw up at our door. 


I saw the lights of the lanthorns: I also 
heard my brother’s voice bidding Made- 
moiselle good mght, and the  barouche 
criving off again. 1 was in bed, for it was 


long past midnight, and I remember just 
before I fell asleep again, think:ng how very 
quietly my dear brother must have come 
in, lor I had not heard the 


open.ng and 
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shutting of the front door, nor his step upon 
the stairs or in his room. It was only the 
| saw that his bed had 
not slept in, and that evidently—as I 
then thought—he had rot come into the 
house at all, but had driven off again, no 
doubt, with Mademoiselle Philippa. But 
we have not seen him since, and 

‘ And—h’m- 
cated with 
then 


next morning that 
been 





-er—have you communi- 
Mademoiselle Philippa since 
asked the commissary with some 
hesitation. 

" NO, 
Romaine 


Monsieur,’”’ replied Mariette de 
gravely. “You are the first 
stranger whom I have consulted. I thought 
that you would advise me what to do.” 

“ Exactly, exactly ! ’’ rejoined M. Cognard, 
highly gratified at this tribute to his saga- 
city. ‘‘ You may rely on me, Mademoiselle, 
to carry on investigations with the utmost 
discretion. Perhaps you will furnish me 
with just a few more details regarding this— 
er—regrettable occurrence.”’ 

There ensued a lengthy period ot ques- 
tioning and cross-questionings. M. Cognard 


was fussy and official. Mademoiselle de 
Romaine, obviously wearied, told and re- 
told her simple story with exemplary 


patience. The accredited agent, ensconced 
in a dark angle of the room, took no part 
in the proceedings ; only once did he inter- 
pose with an abrupt question : 

‘Are you quite sure, Mademoiselle,” he 
‘ that Comte did not 
come into the house at all, before you heard 
the barouche drive off again ? 


asked, Monsieur le 


Mariette de Romaine gave a visible start. 
Obviously she had had no idea until then 
that anyone else was in the room besides 
herself and the commissary of police, and 


as the quaint, grey-clad figure of the 
Minister’s secret agent emerged so sud- 


denly from out the dark corner, her pale 
more ashen hue. 
Nevertheless, she replied quite steadily : 


cheeks took on an even 


I cannot be sure of that, Monsteur,’’ 
bed and half asleep, 
but | am sure that my brother did not sleep 
in the house that night.”’ . 


she 


said, “for I] was in 


M. Fernand asked no further questions ; 
he had once more retired into a dark angle 
but, after this little episode, 
Mariette de 
that direction, she encountered his deep-set, 


of the room: 


wheneve! Romaine looked in 
inquiring eyes fixed intently upon her. 


After Mademoiselle de Romaine’s depar 
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ingress 

**M. Cognard roured out a Drawn by 

glass of water for her ee eee 
-», 357, 

ture, M. Cognard turned somewhat sheep 
ishly to the Minister’s agent 

‘Jt does seem, he aid that there ts 
something queer about those Romaine 
after all.’ 

* Fortunately,’’ retorted the secret agent 
dryly, ‘that you have complied with my 
orders, and that your men have never once 


lost sight of Mademoiselle { Madame het 


mother.”’ 


M. Cognard made no reply. fis round 
face had flushed up to the very roots of hi 
hair. 

“ Had you not better end at once for 
this dancer—Philippa aided the agent 
curtly 

“Of course, of course,”’ stammered the 
commissary, much relieved. 


Ill 
ADEMOISELLE 
the 


her barouche drawn 


PHILIPPA 


alter 


duly 
early 
by 


arrived, tn oon, in 


two magni 


cen English horse 
She app ared dre cd 
in the latest Paris 
fa hion tind wa 
ereeted by M. ¢ nat 
with tl gallantry due 
3 to her beaut to 
i her talent 
You have sent for 
me, Monsieur le Com 
y . 
; missaire she asked 
| somewhat — tartly as 
. soon as she had settled 
i herself down in as b 
4 coming an attitude a 
the offi chair would 
allow 
() Nia ro1selle 
said the worth com 
missary deprecatingly 
“TIT did so with deep 
regret at hav ti 


trouble 
Well 
is it she 


“ 1 only desired to ask you, M: 


if you had seen the Comte ce 
recently 
She laughed and = shri ] 
she ul ters 
Tha '” she s 


b Lie ung scamp 

No | haven't 
Why do you ask ? ” 
; the 
call 


mother nor his 


sceen 


Because young sci 
pertinently 
neither his 
rat has becc me of him 
- Disapp Bs 


red ? exclaimed 
Phil Prat 


wl 


With my emet 


lei I halance and | i! 
sudden! left) hea S| \ 
upright now, her small han 
arms of her chair, her face ] 
haggard beneath the = ce 
rouge 

Your emera!ds, Mademe 
M. Cognard in dism 

My emeralds,” she reiterat 
catch in her voice \ neckl 
ear-rings i gift to me fi 
of Russ when |] dance 
St. Petersbu bh re 
part of a million francs, Me 
Mmissaire Qh! VIonsieut 
can | have chi Lpy red 
ind rt ith my emerald 


him, has disapy' 


, , 
( ( 
eri 
] with 
tiara, al 
| mpel 
him 
: Cor 
Ro 
‘ it 
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She burst into tears, and M. Cegnard had 
much ado to reassure her. Everything would 
be done, he declared, to trace the young 
malefactor. He could not dispose of the 
emeralds, vowed the worthy commissary, 
without being apprehended, and his booty 
being taken frcm him. 

“He can dispose of them abroad,”’ de- 
clared Mademoiselle Philippa, who would 
not be consoled. ‘‘ He may be on the high 
seas by now—the abominable young rogue. 

‘Put how came Mademoiselle Philippa’s 


priceless emeralds in the hands of that 
abominable young rogue here broke in 
a quiet, even voice calmly. 

But Mademoiselle turned upon the secret 
agent like a young tiger-cat that has been 
teased, . 

‘What's that to you 

He smiled 

‘ Are we not all trying 


S 


’ she queried, 


to throw hght on 

a mysterious occurrence ?”’ he asked. 
‘Monsieur de Romaine wanted to show 

my emeralds to his mother,”’ rejoined Made 

moiselle, somewhat mollitied 

and not a little shame 

facedly 

to be his wife 


I had promised 
Madame la 
Comtesse had approved 

she looked upon me as a 
daughter—I had been up 
to her house to see het 

she expressed a wish to see 
my emeralds— ‘ nad SO on 
fuesday L entrusted them 
to Monsieur de Romaine 
ind—and 


Once more 
her voice 
broke and 
she burst into 
lears It was 

pitiabl 
silly story f 
course that 
of the clumsy 
trap set by 
fascinatin: 
rogue the 
same trap 
Into which 
hundreds ol 
thousands of 
women have 
fallen since 


** Medemoiselle turned upon the secret agent. 
‘What's tbat to you ?’ she queried.’ 


the world began, and into which as many 
will fall again as long as human nature 
does not undergo a radical change. 

“ And Monsieur de 


Romaine home on that Tuesday night,’ con- 


when you drove 
tinued Monsieur Fernand, ‘“‘ he had your 
emeralds in his possession 2”? 

‘Yes,’’ replie! Mademoiselle through her 
tears ; “‘ he had them in the inside pocket 


of his coat. I took leave of him at the 
Lodge. He waved his hand to me and I 
drove ott. That is the last I have seen of 


him—the young scemp !”’ 


Matemoiselle Philippa was evidently tak- 
ing it for granted that Jacques de Romaine 
had stolen her emeralds, and she laughed 
derisively when M. Cognard suggested that 
mayhap the unfortunate young man had 
been waylaid and robbed and afterwards 
murdered by some malefactor who knew 
that he had the jewels in his possession. 

Well!” 


shrug of the shoulders, 


riposted the dancer with a 
‘’tis for you, my 
goo.t commissaire, to find either my emeralds 















og 








for me or the murdered body of Monsieur 
le Comte de Romaine.” 

After which parting shot Mademoiselle 
took her departure, leaving behind her an 
atmosphere of co-metics and the lingering 
echo of a frou-frou of silken skirts. 


IV 


HE commissary had accompanied Ma-le- 
moiselle Philippa to the door, He 
was not looking forward to the next 

half-hour, when of a surety that fussy grey 
shrimp from Paris would set all the muni- 
cipal authorities by the cars for the sake ef 
an affair which, after all, was not so very 
uncommon those days: a handsome rogue 
—a foolish, trusting woman—valuable jewel- 
lery. It was all very simple, and the capture 
of the young miscreant a certainty. ‘‘ How 
was he going to dispose of the emeralds,” 
argued M. Cognard to himself, “ 
getting caught ?”’ As for connecting such 
amild affair with any of daring 
Royalist conspirators, the idea was pre 
posterous, 

But when M. Cognard returned to his 
Office these specious arguments froze upon 
his lips. Monsieur Fernand was looking un- 
usually stern and uncompromising. 

“Let me have your last reports about 
Mademoiselle de Romaine,”’ 
torily. 
day ? 

The commissary, grumbling in his beard, 
found the necessary papers. 

“ She only went to church in the morning,” 
he said in an injured tone of voice, ‘ with 
Madame la Comtesse. It was the Feast of 
the Conversion of St. Paul.” 

“ Did either of the women speak to any- 
one ? 


without 


those 


he said peremp- 
“What did she do all day yester- 


” 


“ Not on the way. 
very crowded. Both 
confession——. 

The man in grey broke in with an im 
patient exclamation. 

“I fear that we have lost the emeralds,”’ 
he said curtly; ‘‘ but in 
do not let us lose the rogue 


But the church was 


the ladies went to 


” 


Heaven's name 
When brought 


to bay he may give up the booty yet. 


“ But, Monsieur Fernand protested 
the commissary. 
The other waved aside these protesta 


tions with a quick 
hand. 


gesture of his slender 
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“T know, I know,” he said. ‘ You are 
not at fault. The rascal has been too clever 
for us, that ts all. But we have not done 
with him yet. Send over to the Lodge at 
once,’’ added the secret agent firmly, nen 
whom you can trust, and order them to 
apprehend Monsieur le Comte Jacques 
de Romaine and convey him hither at 


once.”’ 
lothe Lodge ? 
** Yes. 
she said 
the 
house now. 
but I 
the 
moiselle 


’’ murmured M 

Mariette de 
that 
house 


Cognard. 
lied 
her brother had not 
since 


Romaine when 
been in 
Tuesday. He is in the 
I had only been in St. L6 a few 


had 


Lodge 


hours, taken up my 
that 
Pailippa’s 

there and Jacques de 
of it. I saw him wave his hand and then 
turn to go into the house 


Stand out- 
Mad« 


barouche drew up 


side night, when 


Romaine stepped out 


Che next moment 
the door of the Lodge was opened and he 
disappeared within it. Since 
not the 
the night 
men ; 


then he has 
there 
one of my 
the watch 
house, the 
The sister or the 


been outside house, | 
that 


two others have been on 


was 
whole of with 
ever since one in 
other at the back. 


may have passed the emeralds on to a con 


front of the 
mother 


federate in church yesterday—we don't 
know. But this I do know,”’ he concluded 
emphatically, ‘“‘that Jacques de Romaine 


is in the Lodge at this moment unless the 


devil has spirited him away up the chim 


ney,”’ 

“ There’s no devil that will get the bette 
of my men,” retorted the commissary, car 
other’s 
ll have the 
young rogue here within the hour, Monsieut 
Fernand. I pledge you the honour of the 
municipality of St. L6! And the emeralds 
too,”’ if so be that 
the 
them,”’ 


ried away despite himself by the 
energy and sense of powet We 


he added complacently 


{ 


miscreants have not yet disposed ot 

‘‘ That's brave! ”’ rejoined the secret agent 
in a tone of kindly encouragement. “ My 
own men are still on the spot will 
lend youa hand. They have at their finger- 
ends all that there is to know on the subject 
and hiding-places All 


and they 


of secret burrows 


that vou have to remember is that Jacques 
de Romaine is inside the Lodge and that 
you must bring him hither Now go 
and make your own arrangement J 
will be at the Lodge myself within the 


hour.’ 


) 





THE SECI 
V 

T was quite dark when the Minister’s 

at the M. 

Cognard himself met him outside the 

small garden gate. As 

sight of the slender, grey-clad figure he ran 


agent arrived Lodge. 


soon as he caught 


to meet it as fast as his politeness would 


allow 

“Nothing!” he said breathlessly. 

“How do you mean—nothing ? re 
torted the secret agent 

“Just what | say,’’ replied the com- 
missary. ‘We have searched this little 


tumble-down barrack through and through. 


The women are there—in charge of my 
men. They did not protest; they did not 
hinder us in any way. But I tell you,” 
added good M. Cognard as he mopped his 
streaming forehead, that there’s not a 
cat or a mouse concealed in that place. We 
have searched every cornet 

“Bah!” said Fernand with a= frown. 
“Some secret hiding-place has escaped 


you!” 


retorted 
“They have worked with 


“Ask your own trusted men,”’ 
the commissary 


ours 
“ Have you questioned the women ? ”’ 
“Yes. They to 


Story on every 


adhere Mademoiselle’s 
point 

“Do they know that I—a member of His 
Majesty's secret poli e force—saw Jacques 
de Romaine enter this house on Tuesday 
night, and that I swear that he did not leave 
it the whole of that night—whilst my own 


men are equally ready to swear that he has 


not left it since ? 
“Yes. They know that.” 
‘And what is their answer?” 
“ That we must demand an explanation 


from the man who was lurking round here 
in the dark when Jacques de Romaine had 
priceless jewels in his possession,” 
the chief commissary curtly 

The stern features of the Minister’s agent 
relaxed into a smile 


replied 


The rogues are cleverer than I thought,” 
he said simply 
° Rogues growled M. Cognard., ~ i. 
for one, do not believe that they are rogues 
If Jacques de Romaine entered this 


on Tuesday night, and has not left it since, 


house 


Where is he now Answer me. that, 
Monsieur Fernand ! 

“Do you think that I have murdered 
him?” retorted the secret 


agent calmly. 
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Then he went into the house. 
He found Madame la 
maine entrenched within 


Comtesse de Ro- 
that barrier o1 
lofty incredulity which she had set up the 


moment she heard of the grave suspicion 
which rested upon her son 
A Comte de Romaine, Monsieur,’ she 


said in her thin, cracked voice, in answer to 
every query put to her by the Minister’s 
agent, “’ who is also Seigneur de Mazaire and 
a peer of Irance, does not steal the jewels 
of a dancer. It, as that wench asserts, my 
son had her trinkets that night about his 
person, then obviously it is for you who were 
lurking round my house like a thief in the 


night, to give an account of what became 


of him.” 

Your son entered this house last Tues- 
day night, Madame,” riposted Fernand 
firmly, “and has not been out of it since.”’ 


“Then [ pray you find him, Monsieur,” 


was Madame de Romaine’s calm rejoinder. 


Mademoiselle Mariette’s attitude was 
equally uncompromising. She bore every 


question and cross-question unflinchingly. 
But when the secret agent finally left her 
in peace, in to his tireless 
search inside that house which so bafflingly 
refused to give up its secret, she turned to 


the chief commissary of police. 


order resume 


“ Who is that anonymous creature,” 
queried with passionate indignation, 


she 
‘ who 
heaps insults and tortures upon my dear 


mother and upon me? Why is he not 
being questioned ? Whose is the hidden 
hand that shields him when retribution 


should be marking him for its own ? 

Whose indeed ? The commissary of police 
was at his wits’ ends. Even the Minister’s 
systematic, and untiring 

failed to discover anything suspicious in 
the Lodge. It had often been said of him 
that no secret hiding-place, no secret panel 


agent—resolute, 


or lurking hole could escape his eagle eye, 
and yet to-day, after three honrs’ persistent 
search, he was forced to confess that he had 
been baffled. 

Either his men had relaxed their vigilance 
at some time since that fateful Tuesday 
night, and had allowed the rogue to escape, 
or indeed the devil had spirited the young 
Comte de Romaine away up the chimney. 

Public opinion at once went dead against 
the authorities. Mademoiselle de Romaine 
that the story of a 
man lurking round the Lodge on the night 


had taken good care 











that her brother disappeared should be 
known far and wide. That that man hap- 
pened to be a mysterious and anonymous 
member of His Majesty’s secret police did 
not in any way allay the popular feeling 
The worthy citizens of St. L6 loudly de 
manded to know why he was not broughit 
to justice. The Préfet, the commissary, 
the procureur, were all bombarded with 
Indignation meetings were 
held in every parish of the neighbourhood 


correspondence. 


Indeed, so tense had the situation become 
that the chief departmental and municipal 
officials were tendering their resignations 
wholesale, for their position, which already 
was wellnigh intolerable, threatened to 
become literally dangerous. Sooner or later 
the public would have to be told that the 
secret agent of police, on whom so grave a 
suspicion now rested, had gone away, no 
one knew whither, and that no one dared 
to interfere with his movements, on pain 
of having to deal with M. le duc d’Otrante, 
His Majesty's Minister of Police, himself. 


VI 
OWARDS the end of February Madame 
la Comtesse de Romaine announced 
her intention of going abroad 

‘“‘ There is no justice in this country,” she 
had declared energetically or No power 
on earth would shield my son’s murderer 
from the gallows.”’ 

Of Jacques de Romaine there had been 
ro news, nor yet of Monsieur Fernand. The 
Procureur Impérial, feeling the justice of 
Madame’s indignation, had been over 
ourtecus in the matter of passports, and 
everything was got ready in view of the de 
Madame had decided 
to go with Mademoiselle Mariette te Reme, 


Romaines’ departure 


where she had many friends, and the first lap 
of the long journey had been fixed for the 
24th, when the two ladies proposed to go 
by private coach as far as Caen, to sleep 
there, and thus to be ready in the early 
morning fer the mail coach which would 
take them on to Paris 

A start was to be made at midday In 
the morning Mademoiselle de Romaine went 
to High Mass at Notre-Dame, it being the 
Feast of St. Matthias. The church was very 
crowded, but Mariette had arrived early 
and she had placed her prie-Diew in the 
shelter of one of the pillars, where she sat 
quite quietly, fingering her rosary while the 
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large congregation filed in But all the 
while her thoughts were obviously not at 


her devotions 


Her dark eyes roamed rest 
lessly over every face and form that cathered 
round her, and there was in her dreay 
face something of the look of a frichtened 
hare when it lies low within its shelte1 
ful lest it should be seen 

It was a bitterly cold morning, end 
Mariette had on her long, full cape, which 
she kept closely wrayq ped reund het shoul 
ders. Anon a verger came round in charge 
ot toot 


exchange for a few coppers, to those whe 


warmers, which he distributed, in 


asked for them. One of these he broi cht te 
Mariette and placed it under her feet. As 
he did so an imperceptible look of under 
standing passed frem her to him Then the 
priests filed in, the choir intened the Introit 
the smoke cf incense rose to the exquisite 
arved roof, and everyone became absorbed 
in prayer. 


XT } 


Tariette de Romaine, ensconced behind 


the pillar, sat guite still until during the 
Confitecr when 2ll heads were buried be 
tween clasped hands she stooped and 
apparently rearranged the position of her 
Anyone who had been closely 
watching her would have thought that she 


had lifted it frem 


foot - warmel 


the ground and was row 


hugging it tightly under her cloak No 
doubt her hands were cold 

Just before the Elevation a man dressed 
ina rough, workman’s bleuse, his bare feet 
thrust into shabby shoes of oft leather 
came and knelt down beside her. She tried 


to edge away from him, but the pillar was 


in the way and she could not retreat any 
farther Then suddenly she tht the 
man’s glance, and he—very wly—put 
his grimy hand up to the collar of his 


blouse and, just for an instant, turned it 
back on the reverse side of the collar was 
sevn a piece of white ribbon with % fleur 
de-ls roughly embreidered upon it—the 
device of the Pourbon princes \ look 
of understanding, immediatel 


one of anxious Inquiry pres lover Mariett 


de Romaine’s face, but the man put ingel 
up to his lips and gave her a scarcely pe! 
ceptible reassuring nod 


{ter the conclusion of the service and 


durine the usual noise and bustle cf the 
departing cngregation, the man drew a 
little nearer to Mariette and whispered hut 
riedly 





Vrawn by 


“The man put a finger up to his lips and gave H. M. Brock 
her a scarcely perceptible reassuring nod.’’ 











“Do not go yet—there are police spies 
outside the doors.” 

Mariette de Romaine 
but at this warning her pale 
She 


was brave, at times 
even reckless ; 
cheeks became almost livid in hue. 
hugged the bulky thing which she held undet 
her cloak almost convulsively to her breast. 

‘What am I to do?’ 
response. 

‘Wait here quietly,”’ rejoined the man, 
** till the people have filed cut. 
you through the belfry and out by a postern 
gate 1 know of.” 

“ But,” she gasped for her 
throat felt dry and parched, “ afterwards ? 


she whispered in 


lL can take 


tonelessly, 


“You can come to my lodgings,” he 
replied. ‘“‘ We'll let Madame know—and 
then we shall have to think what best to 
do.”’ 


Can you find White-Beak ? ’’ she asked 

** What for ? ” 

“I could give him the——” 

“Hush!” he broke in quickly. 

“1 should like Monsieur le chanoine to 
keep them again. We shall have to make 
fresh arrangements——”’ 

“Hush!’”’ he reiterated 


more peremp 


torily. “We can do nothing for the 

moment save arrange for your safety.”’ 
The man spoke with such calm and 

authority that instinctively Mariette felt 


reassured. The bustle round them- people 
coming and geing, chairs creaking against 


the flagstenes—had effectually crewned the 


whispered cclloguy. Now the crowd was 
thinning; the man caught keld of Mari 


ette’s cloak, and she, obediently, allowed 
him to lead her. to know his 
way about the sacred edifice very well, and 
presently, after they had cross« d the belfry 
and gene along a flagged corridor, he opened 


He seemed 


a low door and she found herself out in the 
the narrow passage the 
of the church. Her guide was 
supporting her by the elbow, and she, hug 
ging her precious burden, walked beside him 
without further question. He led her to a 
respectable house in a street close 


open in behind 


east end 


by, where 
After climb- 
Ing three flights ot steps he knox ked vigor 


he appeared to be at home 


ously door which 


against a was imme 
diately opened by a man, also dressed in a 
rough blouse, and ushered Mariette de 
Komaine into a small apartment of the 


type usually inhabited by well-to-do art sans 


\fter crossing a narrow hall she entered a 
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wherein 


small 


sitting-room the first sig 
that greeted her tired eyes was a bunch of 
roughly fashioned artificial white lilies 
the centre of a large round table. Ful 
reassured now, and t worn « 
with the excitement of tl few moment 
the girl sank into a chait 1 threw oper “ 


the fastening of her cloak. The bulky pare 


cleverly contrived to look like a foot 


Warm 
lay upon her lap 


Now we must Jet Madame la Comtess 
know,” said the man who had _ been her > 
guide, in a quiet, matter-of-fact tone O 
it will be quite safe!’ he adde ecing th 
once more a look of terror had spread ov 
Mariette de Romaine’s face L have 


comrade here 
Mademoiselle 


She shook 


Hare’s-loot 


her head 


He is well known in St. I contin 
the man simply Supposed to be har 
less. His real name is Pierre Legrat 
rhe police spies have never suspected hit 


the fools. But he is one of us 


trepid as he is cunning. So if you will writ 
a few words, Mademoiselle Hare’s-F 
will take them at once to Mad 
Comtesse.”’ 

What shall | 
she took up pen and pape hich hei 


known friend was placing before het 
Only that you became faint in churel 


he suggested, and are at a friend’s hous 


Then add the request that Madame \ 
Comtesse should come to you at once: t » 
bearer of your note will guide hei 

Obediently the girl wrote as he ly 
the man watching her the while Pei 
had Mariette de Romain ked uy . 
she would have seen a_ strange loo! 
his face—a look that Imost o 
pity 

Lhe letter was duly 1 and 
and handed over to Hare le 
who had opened the door of the aparim 
and he at once went away with it 

After that perfect quictude reig 
the small room. Mariette leaned het 
against the back of her chair. She felt 
tired 

Let me relheve you o 

companton quietly, and I t waiting ! 
her acquiescence he took the bulky | 
from her and put it down on the table, Aft 
which Mariette ! fel 
leht leep 
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MHE was aroused 
by the sound 
of her mother’s 

voice. Madame La 
Comtesse de Ro 
maine was in her 
turn being ushered 
into the apartment, 
and was already 
being put in pos 
session of the facts 
connected with her 
daughter’s letter 
which — had 
moned her hither 


suni- 


“ T guessed at once 
that something of the 
sort had happened,” 
was Madame’s dry 
and unperturbed 
Mariette 
likely to 
faint while she had 
those emeralds in 
You, 


my men,”’ she added, 


comment. 


was not 


her charge 
turning to her twe 
interlocutors, ‘‘ have 
done well by us I 
donot yet know how 
you came to render 
us and the cause of 
our King this signal] 
service, but you may 
be sure that it will 
hot go unrewarded, 
His Majesty himselt 
shall hear of it on 
the faith of a de ach le + ing 
Romaine.” 

* And now, Ma- 
fame la Comtesse,” rejoine.| the man in the 
rough blouse quietly 1 would suggest 


that Mademoiselle and your 


self don some 
suitable disguise 


While Hare’s- Foot and | 
range for some s ue conveyvane 
you out of St. L6G at 


e two take 
: once We have given 
lose police sples most ctlectuatly the slip, 
ind while they 


are still searching the city 
throug} , | 
ough for you, you will be half-way on 
roa ( 1e 
vad to Caen and there i no reason 
vhy your ore 





Rome should be in any way modified 


pel lect 
enthusiastically You 


Perfect ! exclairmed Madame 


are a jewel,”? 


Lave you been h ding all this while?’”’ 
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you ycung scamp! Whoere Oriwn 


ang H, M. Brock, 


There was nothing of the senile invalid 
about her now. She had cast off her shawl 
bonnet and with them the lank, 


white wig which concealed her own dark 


and het 


hau fhe man in the rough blouse smiled 
as he looked on her. 

My mate and | have a number of ex- 
cellent disguises in this 
Madame la 


pointed to a large piece of furniture which 


wardrobe here, 


Comtesse,” he said, as he 
toodin an angle of the room and all are at 
your service 1 would sugeest a peasant’s 
Mademoiselle, and,’ he added 
significantly, a man's attire for Madame, 


dress toi 
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since she is so much at home in 


«.”” 


very 


You are right, my man,” rejoined 


Madame lightly 
in my 


I was perfectly at home 
and | 


acques de Romaine 
| 


breeches, shall never 
that 


must remain as he now is 


son's 
cease to regret 
vanished or dead 
—for as long as IL live.”’ 
The two men then took their leave, andl 
the 


disguises 


suitable 
Silently 
methodically they proceeded in their task, 
Mariette de 
as like a 
whilst Madame la Comtesse slipped into a 


ladies proceeded to select 


for themselves ana 


Romaine making herself look 


labourer’s wench as she could 


rough suit of coat and breeches with the 


ease obviously born of constant habit 
Her short, dark hair she tied into a knot 
at the nape of her neck and placed a shabby 
* tricorne jauntily upon it Her broad, un 


marked 
features, and firm mouth and chin made her 


feminine figure, her somewhat hard 


look a handsome and dashing cavalier 
When, a few moments later, the sound of 
voices in the hall proclaimed the return of 
the Madame la 
ing expectant 


men, Comtesse was stand 


the 
had 
aang and of reck 


and triumphant, facing 


dour—ieacv for adventure as she 


always been—a light o1 


lessness in her eyes 


The door was opened a woman's cry 
of joy and astonishment rang out 
“Why, Jacques, you young scamp! 


exclaimed who 


Mademoiselle Philippa 


dressed in brilliant green silk, with feathered 


hat and well-rouged cheeks, was standing 
under the lintel of the narrow door like a 
being from another world Where have 


you been hiding all this while 

But her cry of mingled pleasure and petu 
lance had already been followed by a double 
Madame la 
now to the lips, had fallen back against the 


cry of terror Comtesse, white 


table, to which she clung whilst Mariette 
a tracked beast 
at bay, was gazing in horror straight before 


de Romaine, wide-eyed like 


her, where behind Philippa’s flaring skirt 
the 
small man in 


appeared stern, colourless face of a 


grey coat 
It is for the mean 


upstart,” she 


ples of that Corsican 


exclaimed with indignation 
to have devised such an aly 
\lready the Minister 

the room. Behind him in 


hall ( ould be 


three or 


minable trick 
had entered 
the dark 


vague silhouettes of 


agent 
NAarrOW 
seen the 
four thes 


men in plain cl 
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Mademvwisell 


disguise,”’ said the ecret went 


Frick for trick 
guise tor 
quietly ‘1. prefer mine to the 
defrauded Mademoiselle 
lippa here of close on a million 
of jewel 
\ trick exclaimed the d 
looking the picture r 
1 don’t understan 


deceived and 


was 
My jewels 
Madam 
Wise Jacque 3, vour. fiat nd adn 
Mademotselle, has 
The 


Kennes will not be here for half at 





la Comtesse de R 


still the time t | 


private coach which ll convey I 


the meanwhile,” he added he took 
the pareel of jewels from the tabl 
will find these at the commiussariat of 
whenever you carte 
worthy M. Cognard will have the pris 
of returning them to you 

But Mademoiselle Philippa was f 
much upset to wait for explanations 
At the 
agent she 
had told 


Romaine 


invitation of the Minister’s acecre 
had followed him hither, f 
her that she 
once mort The disap} 


and mingled horror and excitement 


she realised what an ama trick had | 
played upon 
nimble feet 


lhe de 


orerc l no 


her literally swept I 
RKomaine mothe ind dau 
resistance Indeed, resistal 
been futile 


the temperament to ailo Gf hysterics 


would have 


undignified protestations | 
was shown to them on their way to I 
tried and mdemti 


imprisonment | 


where they wert 
five years’ 
later the 
in the 


after the 


Imperial cleme vas exercls 


favour and the ere release 2 


Restoration they I inds 
rewarded for then 
Majesty the 

Phe 


a uny 


King 

Comte Jacque e Kor il who 
lad, had been tak r to le 
to France till after Waterl 


and. lost \t 


impersonated 


hnhever Cae 
fought 
mother 


been 


uch sinister results, he was ser 
Army 
subsequently married the \ mte de5 
Vaast 


Charles X. in 1830, and their son marri 


with 
in the Prussian 
She and her husl 
Englishwoman and | ntly 

England in a house at Hampstead U 


early seventies 








OUR OLD WAR HUTS 


What shall we do with them when Reconstruction 
Comes? 


By MARIE HARRISON 


We shall have to utilise every mortal thing when at last we leave off destruction. 
Here is a plea for an intelligent and national employment of the old war huts. 


HAT shall we do with all 


huts when the war is over ? 


the tin 
Since 
those first strange days of August, 
1914, thousands of pounds have been spent 
on tin huts, not only for army camps, but 
as annexes to Government departments, as 
canteens, for recreation as well as for work, 
as clubs as well as hospitals. 


Very Unlovely, it is True 

Some of these huts are very unlovely. 
The soldier is tired of hut hfe. There is little 
that is comforting about large quantities ot 
corrugated 

Still, it admitted 
these huts are solidly built 
In design, if not in decora 
tion, they are good 


iron with wood linings 


must be that 


most of 
they will long 


outlast the war 


Phey will have served 
their war-time put pose. Unless some strong 


plea is made for their retention for other 
spheres of usefulness it is probable that they 
will be sold to the first 
to be dissected, altered, 
hundred fragments for a 


objects, 


interested dealer, 


used again in a 


hundred ditterent 


Keep them 


tseems to me that we ought to keep our 
huts If the intends to sell 
them, there should be room for the serious 
buyer as well as for the merchant 
merely thinks of taking them t 
re-use in 


Government 


who 


) preces for 
\fter the 

immediately 
purposes We shall 
probably have to help in the material re 
Construction of 
possibly Serbia 


building houses 
building labour 
available for 


war 
will not be 
fancy 
Belgium, Northern 
as well as Montenegro 


Much labour will be needed for Government 
, 
house building 


France, 


Demobilisation 
In @ variety of ways, there 
lore, there ought to be great uses for these 
old huts in their present condition 


may be a 
Slow process 


S : of a1 
eome of these huts have been built on 


wonderful pieces of land, for the military 
authorities frequently choose beauty spots 
for their camps 
not 
moorlands, 


by accident or by design 
The fact remains that on our 
close by our seas, in the fairest 
stretches of the country-side, hutments have 
been erected. 


I know 


And there is no reason why 
they should not remain there after the war. 


Holiday Centres 


One of the first uses of these encamp- 
ments might be as holiday centres for the 
working classes unable to take expensive 
changes at seaside lodgings. Very quickly 
the huts could be adapted for the purpose. 
rhe officers’ quarters might be reserved for 
those wishing for more exclusive accommo- 
dation lhe spacious dormitories would be 
available for those who do not mind common 
sleeping-ground so long as there is beautiful 
air to breathe, good food to eat, happy sur- 
roundings. 


What about the Children? 


Very particularly these camps might well 


become holiday homes for children. To 
send children into the country, as we send 
them now, to individual families, is surely 
the most expensive way. To send them to 
a camp would be much cheaper, because you 
would have a 


common kitchen, a common 


dining-room, a_ big instead of 
You would have a speci- 
trained staff to look after them, instead 
of leaving them to the care of rather busy 


pe ple 


dormitory 
several bedrooms 
ally 
with families of their own. I com- 

the 
Poor Children’s Holiday Association. I think 
they would find their work could be widely 
extended if the idea, that 
would be able to 
have the holidays which have meant so 
much to the delicate boys and girls of the 


mend this idea to such societies as 


they adopted 


thousands more children 


slums in days gone by. 








Hospitals could be made out of huts with- 
remodelling a particle of the 
like to see seattered all 
over the country rest hospitals where tired 


out struc 


ture | should 
men and women could have simple nursing 
and all 


of heaven blowing about 


the sun and winds 


them. So 


very good food 
many 
people have to leave the great town hos 
because of 


pitals before they are really well 


the long waitinglist. These men and women 
could be drafted on to hut hospitals with the 
greatest advantage. It would not be neces 
remodel the 


convalescent depot 


because in a 
not 
utensils, o1 


Sary to huts, 


you do need an 
elaborate 

machinery. 
enough of the right sort of food to eat and 
great quiet. And some of 
built on lonely stretches of land, would be 


operating-room, oO! 


The cure you give is rest and 
these hutments 
They would be clothed 


ideal for the purpose 


in a great peace very far away from all 


that disturbs and hurts in the big city— and 


they would not cost much to run 


Memorial Rest Camps 

Here, again, is an idea that should appeal 
to those of the richer classes who might care 
to found some enduring memorial of a gal 
lant, 
band killed in action 


well-beloved son or brother or hus 
And would there not 
be something very sweet and poetic in the 
thought that might be 
reserved mainly for the old soldiers who were 
trained there in the days of the Great War, 


and for thei 


such rest camps 


families 


Ideal Village Clubs 
1 have still another idea for the use of our 
old huts, and it is that they should be 
Phe old 
because it 
lines It 


possession of men 


used 
as village clubs 
rather dreary 
unimaginative 


village club was 
was managed on 
the 
Women had no part in 
its opportunities, no right within its doors 
It became a dull uninspiring place which 
did little to make country 
But better accommodation all 
these things should change 


was usually 


life more attrac 


tive with 


Very slightly adapted, the army hut 
ought to make an ideal club. It is roomy 
to begin with it is bright with ample 


window-light it is meant for rather rough 


wear and tear. With pretty curtains flowers, 
easy chairs, you 


fortable as 


have a club as 


Pall Mall, 


would com 


any in and much 


brighter than most 
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And in 


these new hut clubs it should b 


possible for men and women to meet 
terms of happy int 1] 
bilhard-room= fon 
have an amusement: r won 
Women tind counts t unl | 
able at times i tus there 1s nothing 
do, no picture-house, no common meet . 
ground for friends Phe Versi S 
sit and talk in the parish-room, whi 
usually the nearest approach to club 
Well, I suggest games—bagatell f 
think women would not care for billi 4 
or dominoes, or a pian r even ora 
phone 

Let there also be g od canteen 
plying well-cooked dishes of the simpl 
description, so that the tire ther m 
for once in a way be able to eat a meal 1 
prepared by her own hands l am cer 
that clubs of this descript would 1 
country life a very different thing Afte 
all, women do not want to be instructed 
their hours of playtime ul t is rat 
futile to mix up mothercraft and | 
wifery with club. life intern 
whist drives, games, parti these al 
things which are need in t untry 
they ought to be possible in the roon 
accommodation which the army huts w 
provide, 
Homes for Invalided Men 

Again, | do not see why smaller hut 
should not provide permanent homes for 2 
invalided army men wishing to live in the 
country Army huts are built on hygien 
lines With a littl | furnishing 
they would be as mifortal as they ar 
sanitary They are all on ne floor, making 9% 
it very easy for a disabled man to get about 
and for his wife to get through her house 


work There are hundreds of officers un- 
able to buy a country house who would be 
ible to buy a small hut and adapt it for 
their own purposes \\ hall all live mor 
simply after the wat () tandard 
luxury will not be so | was in those 
exacting days of peace We shall have 
more courage to live the kind of life we want 
to lead we shall lye les pere 1 py 
vention fo quite a mber of men 
women the possibility f b ev a hut 
occurred already And if anyone | 
claim on these structures it is surely 
very men for whom tl Ve ! lly! 
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OUR OLD 


Making them Attractive 


It would be very easy, teo, to make these 
they are 
But that 
have been too busy on things of ugliness to 
ot 


curtains 


huts attractive. As 
are not beautiful 


at present they 
is because men 


think of climbing creepers little garden 
plots ot ot the 
planting of sinall plantations on waste land 


bright-coloured 


o give the note of protection and comfort 
These 
come in time, and the huts of peace 
be infinitely more lovely than the 


that only trees can give thines would 
would 
liuts of 
war, 

Restaurants—Kitchens~— Centres 


that 


For the huts built) in 


towns a dozen different uses might be sug 


wave been 


gested. We want cheap restaurants run on 


WAR HUTS 

co-operative lines, more communal kitchens 
more clubs ; we want rest centres for tired 
and to use these huts that already 
would be so much cheaper than 1 
buildings nt old 


workers ; 
exist 
make new or i 


ones al 


London rentals. 
Do not Forget 
Men at 
construction problems | 
not the 


are busy work on after-war re 


hope they will 
Fhough the soldier is 
very weary of hut life, the place where he 
was traine i 


forget huts 
the place from which he went 
forth on the long road to the war, has a 
certain wistful appeal to his womenfolk 
We at least hope that the old army huts 
will be considered a little tenderly, that some 
of them at least may be used for purposes 
that will endure. 


THE ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM 


Outside the 
Jafia Gate. 


This i the r { hict 











PRO PATRIA 


A Story of War, Patriotism—and the Old, Old Problem 






































By 


OCTAVUS ROY COHEN and ERIC LEVISON 
HE o'd man ascended the brown stone — tenant Braithwait: Vv under t] 
steps slowly and heavily, and the influence of liquor | 
eldcriy butler hastened to swing open ail uniform I | ‘ 
the heavy front door ince this is not the first | 
‘Good afternoon, sir.’’ Braithwaite has b 1 1 n 
“ Good afternoon, Henry.” The dicn fied neetion with similar epis: the Admit 
old man spoke with an cffort He stood will institute an inv 
motionless as the butler gently relieved bim Vhe old man shook \ 
of his heavy coat and austere silk hat. And his figure seemed to crummy n tl lept 
when that ceremory was completed, he of the big chair His nerve f rs 1 } 
remained where he stood, staring at the laxed, and the newsp per ropped to t 
blank wall of the hall floor Phen his ey u 1 ously I 
“Any orders, sit ' themselves toward the opposite w ; 
The old man pulled himself together, and three full-leneth portrait 
he spoke wearily, in mute accusation 
“You will admit no one, Henry—-ne one The first was that of a robust. full 
except Captain Reynolds, or—o1 He man in the uniform of modore 
pansed awkwardly fhe but’er nodded early ‘eighties H \ man of 
ai Very cood, sil houlder, steely cye l 
The butler was an old man. which perhap jaw Beneath «the port 
accounts for the mist which obscured his cription Gerald Br ( 
gaze as he watched the pitilully erect figure Core, RIN and several beribl 
of the other as he tottered down the hall tion 
The library door cloced, and the butler Phe second was a striking likeness o 
turned to bis tasks, muttering softly man in the bg chain there wa same - 
It’s another scrape the young ‘un’s in of jaw and eyes, but years had pass 
Then, slowly shaking his head. he reopened the painting of the portrait \ 
the front door and carefully polished the — observer, however, would hav en 
“ brass door plate which bore the ins« ription the | the man hin f Beneatl 
GERALD BRAITHWAITI portrait hung a small vi mira , 
rhe man in the library sank heavily Into and next to it the Disti hed Serv 
a chair, his eves retlecting the licht ot un ona mall id faded b l 
utterable tragedy bie drew from his But it was the thi | t « 
pocket a me wspaper, which he opened with the old man’s vaze ret n vet 
hands that trembled partly from age and howed a young man | t 
partly from stress of an untoward emotion a young man with th me fire of ey 
For the fiftieth time he read the stark facts nobility of mien Hi rb was thy 
of the little news item uniform of leutenant in H Maj 
‘Gerald Braithwaite, Lieute nant, RN Navy The picture bad none of the 
son ot Gerald Braithwaite Vice Admiral Iie oft the ther two t en 
R.N., retired, was temporarily taken in to have dried from t 
charge last night in Halder Street by the there wa L air of vii 
civil authorities following a drunken brawl lacking in the othe the youtl 
between the men of HM >. Orcel and eves retlected tl ht of len tra 


LIM.S.  2£'lymortthe Waen arrested, Licu unningly caug] 
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The space beneath the third portrait was 
empty. Time was when the old man had 
dreamed. Abruptly he rose and clasped 
his hands behind his back 

‘A Braithwaite !’’ he 


Navy Braithwaite ! 


muttered. “A 
He kicked the news- 
paper with abhorrence. 

The library door opened 

“Captain Wilham 
butler announced. 


Reynolds, sir,’’ the 


The captam crossed the room and shook 
the admiral’s hand deterentially. An awk 
ward silence fell between them. 


sp ke first, 


The admiral 
with his habitual directness. 
‘You have seen the papers, Reynolds ? ”’ 
“Ves, sir. I have come direct from the 
Admiralty. It is so—unfortunate 

The vice-admiral became at once the old 
man and the father 

“T cannot blame them. I would not 
blame them if the man were other than my 
son, and | cannot blame them because he 
is. Yet it hurts, Reynolds.”’ 

“ But why is it ?"’ questioned the captain 
“What is it 

“Tt’s as old as the Braithwaites,”’ 
the elderly admiral, ‘‘ the 


desire for al ohol, 


vehemently. 
sighed 
all-consun.ing 
It has grown worse from 
generation to generation. I fought it. The 
commodore, my father, fought it before me, 
and educated me to fight it as I educated 
my son. We The boy loses. It isn’t 
because he doesn't try It is a disease with 
him—aliost dipsomania HTe 
Jekyll-and-Hyde 
boy, Reynolds 


won. 


lives oa 
existence He’s a fine 
a magnificent boy. I real- 
ise that he is retained because of me and 
my father. Good 
heavens ! 


That's the horror of it. 
Must he lose 


“He hasn't lost,’’ soothed the captain. 


“No man of thirty-two has lost.”’ 


May you be correct Chey will do 


nothing 
‘Not at present 


They are giving him 


another chance. We are sailing to might.” 


‘So | have read \ctive service ? 
“Ves.” 

“With the Grand Fleet 

“No; Mediterranean service.” 


Gerald foes with you 
Yes. He sails with the Orcel, but no 
one knows how he will come through. The 


practically 
will live a dog s life. 


mess has ostracised him Ile 
I saw him this morn 
ing—he was locked in his 


quarters forcibly 
by the 


executive officer, ancl his 
1147 


remorse 1s 


painfully genuine. He spoke of resigning. 
He said he was coming here. You talk to 


him, Braithwaite. Tell him what it all 
means. We'll make a real fight on this 
trial,.”’ 
His last 
** Yes—his last.”’ 


The lhbrary door swung back abruptly 
and a young man in the 
entered—the 
third portrait. 

* Beg 


“Come in, 


uniform of a 
original of the 
He stepped back hastily. 
pardon - 

Gerald.”’ It was the captain 
“T’m just leaving.” 

The junior Braithwaite swung across the 
room, shoulders and head back, although 
his forehead was mantled with a flush of 
shame. 

“ You've been to the Admiralty ?’ 

“Ves.” 

And the verdict ? 


lieutenant 


who spoke. 


You sail with the Ovcel to-night. It 


Is 
“My last chance : 
Yes, my boy.”’ , 
Their hands clasped firmly. 
Phank you, Captain. Ill—Il il try to be 
worthy.” 


fhe captain made his adieus awkwardly 
and was ushered out by the butler. For 
a long time the father stared at his son, 
paternal worship for his offspring shining 
in his fine eyes. 

“Come here, Gerald.” 

“ Yes, sir? 

Your grandtather’s portrait there—see 
it? You that when you 
were a youngster. You used to boast about 

‘My grandfather, Com 
Braithwaite.’ Nor 


were vroud of 
it to your friends : 
Gerald 


vou ashamed ol my portrait or my record 


mo-lore were 
I know that 
you recognise the gravity of it as keenly as 
| 1 would that 
1 cant It’s sink or swim by 
The little frame your portrait is 
vacant. See to it that it doesn’t suffer by 


I'm not going to lecture, lad 


I might help you But 
yourself 
unde 


with mine and my father’s. We 
live for posterity, lad 


contrast 
Che world to come 
understand that weakness 


will not your 


was a_ disease It will condemn un 
qualifiedly. It is your task to make that 
You are a Navy 
God grant you 


You will win 


condemnation impossible. 
That's all 
your chance on this cruise, 


Braithwaite. 


i 


because you pits 


gol 





The ticking of the ancient clock in the 
that broke the surcharged 
silence. The hands of the 
“My boy 
“Father! Vil try!” 


0 


corner was all 


two met 


You will succeed 
‘* LT will succeed !”’ 
He departed abruptly He s 
down the street, shoulders squared, head 
up, the light of the Navy Braithwaites flash 
ing from his eves \ new lease on lite! At 
the dock he leaped into the wai‘ing steam 
launch and curtly barked bis order: 


wung rapidly 


The launch swung away from the decks 
and pi ked its 
lts whistle toeted as it 


way among the shipping 
shot into the channel, 
making for the Orce/ 


Braithwaite sat aft an | stared at the giant 


ship as she lav massive and inert. He 
thrilled to the sheer, brute strength. of the 
battle-cruiser ; he was part of her, part of 


this reat modern 
father bx 


been component parts of the old 


cog in the 
his father and the 


Navy, as 
tore him had 
Navy 

though he had 
was his haven 
f opportunity. He teok in 
HE.M.S. O; 
equipped for the 
future 


He e¢azed at the ship is 
aever seen her betore This 
every line 
atfectionately was admirably 
werk cof the immediate 
thirteen-inch turrets 


and protected by fourteen inch 


Flanking het 
; of Harvey- 
ised stcel, she carried two each of eleven- and 
Hontoria and Canet 
and aft. Het 


lighter rapid-fire guns, while 


nine-inch rifles, fore 
bristled with 
five black dot 


maimt masts indicated the 
| 


superstructure 





in the fore and 


presence of her hundred-thousand-candlh 


power searchlight now refully covered 
As the trim little launch slipped along 
side the vrey fighting monster, a seaman 


caught, with a boat-hook, the line suspended 


from the starboard boat-boom—the hori 
zontal spar which jutted from the ship's 
ride The boat was made fast and Braith 
waite, feeling more the man than he had 
in years, scrambled nimbiv up the ladder 


and stepped on to the immaculate ly swabbed 


alec kk 


Captain Reynolds had been waiting for 


him, and the twe ott 


The senior spoke. 

“ You wished your father good-bye 
Yes. And I want tothank vou for 
Fut, tut, lad Word are 
Show your appreciation by actions on 1 


Pull IX nen.ber, In yeti 4 ith you! 
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Tl.anks, Thank vou 


Captain 


Thon the strict cole of naval etiquette 
dropped for the moment, resumed its sway 
Ihe captain’s voice became crisp 

You will see to vour magazin Liew 
tcnaint, and report to Mr. Keightley. What 


ever 1 Ih eded must b put aboard b oI 


nightfall We get under way at dayligh 

Braithwaite saluted punctiliously ‘x P 
ave ir He turned smartly 1 his heel 
ni strode aft <Se 

\ squat, polgy little man it hunched n 
over a shining brass tank which was screw 
fast to a work bench 1fi ‘arcovle hea 
sunk upon his narrow chest ‘rotesquehy 
out of proportion to the rest him, anl 
the ferecitv of his bristling moustache, wa 
civen the le by the diminutive body and 
the mildly inquiring blue ey vhich peer 
near-si¢chtedly through a pair of thick lenses 

Herr Priedrich von Bieme, one time pro 
fessor of experimental phy-i t Leipzig 
hummed tunelessly as he worked He 
utterly oblivious to the hum and bustle of 
activity all about him his watery eve 
went itent on the work in hat ul the 
universe itself might have ct 
him withont a second distraction of li 
mind At that particular moment an ait 
pressul ndicator on the bra tank before 
him ab. orbed his thoughts to tl <ciusion 
of all elsc 

The needle of the nic ident 
ceased it fluctuations and to rest 
Thes-song of the little prof r broke ott * 
abruptly and, with a ferocit t of all 
keeping with his” pale vat 
muttered * Aci Now ve how 
them ! 

Ife 1 to his feet and «1 va | *? 
cro | room to a telepl The con 
versation was brict Von B napper 
the receiver on the hook returned to 
his maicator He grinned witl itisfaction 

Phe door flew open and a young man In 
11 uniform of a G tlicel 
las] Inte the roon r drew 

1 Cl { remauel t hant 0 
ull th «if . . ) t] 
{ mph of mind over matt 

Iferr Licutenant, it 1 hed 

fhe heutenant ¢a | 1 with mixture 

of dehgeht and unbelhet 
| rl Iferr Vy ) fron 
{ ) { 
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A bit of the pallor of the tiny blue eyes 
cave way to a gleam of triumph. 
“Think of it, Herr Lieutenant: a range 
of five thousand yards for our torpedoes 


anl a speed of nearly forty knots. The 
specdiest ships cannot escape us. And the 
control... Ach!” the professor shrugged 
in silence, grudging admission of the fact 
that he could not do justice to the possi- 
bilities of his invention. ‘And to you, 
my friend,’’ he continued, “to you shall 


be given the honour of the first shot.’’ 

rhe lieutenant saluted. 

“ An Herr Professor. JT, too, 
have been busy, and the Weil is ready. It 
is an obsolete submarine 


honour, 


they have given 
us for our experiments, but we shall show 
these sceptics, shall we not They laugh 
torpecdo-tube 


Ah! 


at our unwieldy and its 


tremendous proportions. but we shall 


show them. Think of it A twenty-four 


inch, twin-screw torpedo ! 
“And the trajectory, 7 


fessor rapturously. 


breathed the pro- 
Che beautiful, beau 


tiful trajectory A thousand 


two thousand 


yards ahead. And then, Herr Lieutenant, 
consider it . . . @t a right angle from th 
course it 2 jived / A right angle as 


“ They will not scoff when they have seen 
the right-ang!e trajectory 
They 


The tele phone 


said the young 


officer seriously will not scott 


He broke oft 
and turned to the thrumming instrument 
His face brightened He a: 
then turned the 


lessor, 


when 


wered brietly, 
receiver over to the pro 

The squat figure of the man stiffened to 
military erectness at the 
at the other 


sound of the voice 
end, and his own enunciation 
became crisp and precise 


“It is finished, Excelleney. At vow 
headquarters Immediately, Excellency. 
The Herr Lieutenant and I will come at 


once.’ 


He turned from the tel phone. 


‘It is he, mv friend he said sotemnly 


“ Come 


The lieutenant held open the coor 


while 
the professor took from 


a cabinet an en 
ve'ope, which he placed in an inner pocket 
He handled the packet reverently. Together 
they made their way to the street where a 
motor awaited them. 

“To Herr von 
ordered briefly. 


litzel ! the lieutenant 


The car sped torward, and 


the little professor slumped down into the 


corner, his lips mumbling soundlessly, his 
eyes blazing with the light of the scientist 
triumphant. 

The car stopped sudden'y before a long, 
low, rambling structure, an] the ill-assorted 
pair alighted. The lheutcnant bade the 
chaufieur wait, and they made their way 
into an ante-room. A few minutes’ delay, 
and they were ushered into the presence 
of the man on whose broad shoulders rested 


the burdens of an cmpire. The orderly 
droned his announcement 
“Herr Professor Friedrich von Bieme, 


and Herr Lieutenant Arnold Scherwein.”’ 

In the centre of the room stood a large, 
flat-topped desk, behind which, intent over 
a war map, sat the prcfusely bearded, 
brilliant commander-in-chief cf the empire's 
sea lorces. 

For perhaps five minutes he gave no 
heed to the men who stood rigidly at atten 
tion by the docr. He traced lines with his 
stubby fingers on the map, and occasionally 
stuck a pin into an appointed spot. Then, 
with a nervous movement, he pushed his 
chair back, rose, and advanced. 

When he spoke his words cracked out like 
the rapid fire of a Gatling: not a 


wasted, 


word 


each one stressed to convey a 


maximum of meaning. 
Herr 


Be seated, 
tenant.’ 


Professor . . . Lieu- 
The professor, his big brow furrowed in 
thought, leaned forward, already oblivious 


to the personality in whose 


preser.ce he 
sat. The admiral paced the room. Sud 
dently his great voice boomed out. 

‘Now, Herr Professor, what 
Explain everything 


have you ? 
and_ briefly ! 

“A torpedo, Excellency. Usual fan and 
detonator hurdred pounds 
air-driven ; 


charge, fow 


wet gun-cotton ; forty-knot 
speed for two thousand yards dead alead 


from point of discharge, then asharp turn at 


right angles the pro‘essor flushed as he 
felt the boring gaze of the admiral upon 
him—'‘ at right angles, and then approxim 
ately two thousard yards at a thirty-knot 


speed cn the new course.”’ 
A right-angle 
the plan 


trajectory ? You have 


rhe professer produced the envelope con- 


taining his drawings the admiral's eyes 


followed the hypertechnical explanations of 
completely lost to all 


the professor, now 


save his invention, 






























































« » « Aa thes, the little professor 
finished in a subdued, awed whisper, his 
‘this 


we have 


glasses almost touching the drawing, 
cog, Excellency, working thus 
the right-angle trajectory 
The admiral raised an expressionless face. 
‘Your tube is installed on the Keil?” 
“Yes, Excellency.” 
“ How many days will you need to com 
plete two of these tor} edoes 


“Three days,’ replied the professor 
earnestly, * provided | am allowed to super 
vise the construction in person 


The answer of the admiral was character 
istic. He pulled the big map before him 
and placed his finger on a certain 
‘Your attention, 
ot the ££: 


furnish 


point 

Lieutenant. The di 
rector be instructed 
to equipment immediately. 
When everything is ready you will trans 
port the Weil overland, thus And the 
admiral’s finger deftly traced a comprehen 


senbahn will 


you 


sive line through Bavaria, tortuously through 


Salzburg, across Hungary, then rapidly 
down again until it stopped at a tiny dot 
which denoted a_ little Adriatic port 
“Here,” finished the admiral, “ you will 
Jaunch the Heil and await the arrival of 
Herr Capitan von Bieme 


The eyes of the protessor blazed. 
“ Herr Capitan 
“Men and be 


placed at your disposal, Capitan 


material immediately 
You will 


following the 


will 


take your torpedoes overlan | 


lieutenant and the Weil. You will embark 
here, touching the little Adriatic port, 
‘and you will proceed south across the 
Adriatic into the Mediterranean 
But, Excellency,”’ blurted out the leu 
tenant impulsively That is impossible 
The submarine you -have given us—the 
Keil—is_ obsolete Her engines are in 
adequate It is not possibl It cannot 
be accem 
The admiral’s arm flung out in a wordless 


gesture of rebuke 


“On your cruise remember this, Herr 
Capitan in no circumstance hall one of 
these new torpedoes fall into enemy hands 
In no circumstance 

1 understand, Excellency It was all 
very matter-of-fact—this trial tor the 


Startling invention and the 


donation of an 
obsolete submarine for experimental pu 
poses in the enemy-infested Mediterranean 
The penetrating ey of the grizzled 


+ 
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admiral held those of the little pro 
fessor. 

‘ Here '’—he rested his finger on a spot 
in the Mediterranean between the island 
of Ustica and Sicily “the British battl 
cruiser Orcel, the first of a new and efficient 
type, is on duty. Sink J rhat is al] 

They lett: a youthful naval heutenant 
and a former professor ot experimental 
physics, to attack, with an ob-olete sub 
marine, a super battle-cruiser of the British 
Navy <fse 

H.M.S. Orcel wallowed on the 
bosom of the Mediterranean On her star 
board the island of Sicily was faintly visib 
through the mist The ship rolled idly 
She seemed magnificently certa ot herself 


and her martial equipment 


Made fast to the starboard boat-boom was 


the dispatch-boat from the temporary naval 
base at Palermo Its arrival had been 
hailed with glee by officers and men, for it 
brought with it the first mail since th 


departure trom Liverpool 

Phe boatswain in command of her clam 
bered the ladder 
made his way to the captain 
Admiral Weyland’s com] 
Captain The Enelish 
the | 


advices 


up vaulted 


Reynolds, 
Orcel, 


Su 
for and 
sir, to 
Palermo to-morrow 

Very 
the boatswain 
to the 


He 


pro eed 


Phe 


withdrew. 


200d captain saluted 
turned 


him 


Keynold 


young officer who stood beside 
miled slightly 
Palermo 


that 


to-morrow,’ 


Heat Braithwaite 


Yes 


arrested 


Sil 
the 


clam ed at 


Something 1] } tol 
attention of t 
him sharply and that 
JUNOT 
rested 1 


face was tensely set captain 


is hand the younger n 


on 


shoulder and spoke quiet 
, lad, easy 


shrueg 
cLittie 


there, 
tite 


easy 
Braithw 
Phi 


shore lea 


it not 
ve 
Reynolds stared 

hook his 


boy 


then 


Poor 


time 


» 
Poor poor 


The 


through 


ubmarine A plou iweishly 
the Mediterranean at fifty-foot 
Im the 


cle pth 
} 
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“*You will win 


The hands of the two met”—p 491, 


Her Capitan Friedrich von Bieme pored 


over a ponderous monograph on the dis 
sectation of atoms 
For the 


moment he neither knew not 
cared where he was So immersed was he, 
In fact, that he paid no heed to the sudden 
burst. of activity among the men forward 
as they bustled about with quick alertness 
nor did he know that th 


mM diminuendo indicating that the 
had been shut off. He 
nervous, sharp 


notor hummed 
powel 
heard none of the 


commands of the youne 
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because you must! ’” 
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heutenant, and it was not until that in 
dividual tapped him on on? 
that he raised his ey 
a sudden mild 


kinny shou'det 
es from the book 
anger against 
but as he took in the 


in 
interruption 
appearance of the 
lieutenant’s face he dropped his book 

‘What is it 

\ leak, Herr Capitan ; 
shaft. We have 
yourself, 


a leak in the 
stopped it, but--—see for 
and he indicated the water awash 
in the depressed engine-pit. 


The professor shook his head slowly. 











“Hm! We are sinking ? ”’ 

The lizutenant pointed to the depth 
indicator. ‘* Yes, sir.’ 

** What reads it ?”’ 

“One hundred and twenty feet, Herr 
Capitan.” 

The mind of the little professor was 


purely mechanical. His emotional self had 
either never had ‘been killed. 
The personal element of the ghastly situa- 
tion did not strike him. 


existed or 


“ Blow out your ballast-tanks. Then 
come back to me.” 
The lieutenant, plainly frightened, dashed 


away to obey orders. The professor amused 
himself by impersonally watching the depth- 
indicator 
“One hundred and _ thirty ah!’ 
The water was discharged trom the sub 
marine’s ballast-tanks, and the consequent 
lightening of the ship caused the needle to 
drift reluctantly back to one hundred an) 
twenty-eight feet. But below that figure it 
refused to go. 
The little prefessor waddled amidships. 
“You 
‘Plenty, sir,”’ returned 
‘Can we pump?” 
‘No, sir.”’ The profes: 
to the half-submerged engine-pit 


have air?” 


the lieutenant. 
or's eves travelled 


with its 


thoroughly soaked motor. Qne_ glance 
sufficed to show that a short-circuit, with 
the attendant racking of insulation, was 
inevitable if the power were turned on 
Mechanical trouble! In an instant the 
prcoiessor was oblivious to all else. He ran 
hiv gaze keenly over the storage batteries- 


a hundred jars of sulphuric acid and lead 
in peril from the sloshing salt sea-watc1 


His trained mind busied itself with the 
inevitable chemical reaction 

‘One jar has already shipped water, 
he snapped suddenly Disconnect your 


generator and batteries and rip them out 


The lheutenant and electrician set fever 
ishly to work The professor's muttered 
statement of chemical reaction had plainly 
indicated the grave danger— the ceeneration 
of chlorin gas 

rhe depth-indicator fluctuated sluggishly 
between one hundred and twenty-six and 
one hundred and twenty cight feet 

\ few pounds he muttered avery 
few and we have our reserve bioyaney.”’ 
He turned to the heutenant You hay 
your |.oO ition ¢ 
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Observations taken at noon, Herr 
Capitan. Dead reckoning from then We 
are within fifty miles of the isiand of Sicily 

Mm! Hmm! Then we should sight, 
were we at the surface, the Orcel: 


‘* Probably 
The professor bustled forward officiously 


and busied himself over one of the hug 
glistening torpccoes 
‘Your assistance here, Lieutenant ] 
commanded. You will unscrew the fan 
wheels and detonator 
But why : 
‘Order, Lieutcnant The ung man 


subsided. 

He set to work while the prot 
upright a little curved blade in the 
the torpedo and 
lever. 


sor pulled 
top of 
tripped forward a tiny 
The twin propellers of the torpedo 
raced eagerly, and a back rush of air flooded 
the submarine. In a short the 


time con 


pressed-air engines were exhausted and the 


propellers once more idle Von Bieme paid 
no further heed to the young officer, but 
worked busily over the torpedo, loosening 
a screw here and a screw there \ litt 
plate from the side of the torpedo « ame awa\ 
in his hand and he grunted with satisfaction 
He turned to the lieutenant, who had been 
watching in bewilderment 
‘““Now, Herr Lieutenant, you will di 
charge it. It will sink immediately 
“Herr Capitan! Discharge it? But 
: urely— 
You will discharge it.” 
‘We have but two 
The wizened professor rais¢ hi cyt 
brows in surprise. 
“We will have one left 
Ve 
And quietly, “ we ha b hip 
to sink ! 
Phe racial calm of the tena 
was punctured Po lose 1 t 
hicent torpedo leaving but one 
Ve Herr Lieutenant but nly on 
ship to sink, have we not rl torpe 
dot were made under my pel ‘ upel 
Vision they cannot go wrong And tl 
ejection of this will sufficient! ht 
Our reserve buoyvaney ul 
1 
bie lreutenant tlashed tsi 
ol nee 
Ve e will n t ul 
wah tate howin ul nn towel 
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natch. A beautiful target for the Orcel. 
The condition of the Weil will make it 
impossible for us to dive again, and the 
Orcel will batter u 

You forget, Herr Licutenan Wien we 
set within range the Oresd will sink. And 
our orders are to sink the Ovcel. Ore that 


is accomplished we may think for ourselves. 
Until then Discharge this 
Herr Lieutenant.” 

The torpedo 
con:iderable etfort, to the tube ; 


torpeco, 


was pushed, not without 


and when 


the breech opened, the mechanism) slid 
easily into its appointed place, and the 
breech was closed. The lieutenant litted 
the lever controlling the water-port the 
tube was flooded; the compressed air 


snapped on, and a coughing thud attested 
to the there 
was an inrush of water to the tube, a second 


torpedo’s discharge. rhen 


charge of air, and the water was b’own back 


fhe nose of the submarine lifted violently. 


Amidships with that torpedo aft ! 
barked the lieutenant ; and four members 
of the crew hastened to obey. The ship 


once again on an even keel, drifted upward 
slowly, its progress marked by the delicate 


needle on the 


indicator dial The ascent 
was painfully deliberate, but at last streaks 
of brightness at the dead light indicated 
that the rise had ended and the indicator 
needle came to rest at zero 
fhe lieutenant ascended the ladder lead 
ing into the conning-tower hatch andl 
exerted his full strength on the circular 
steel lid. It rose slowly part way, then, 
caught by its spring which worked past 
a dead centre, snapped back suddenly, 
and the brilliant sunshine tlooded down 
the gasoline engine was started—fortu 
nately the sparkers had remained dry—an1 
the submarins, in the awash state, as pro 


phesied by the lheutenant 
its hatch and a tiny 
almost 


and showing only 
vlinting portion of the 
deck 


diving 


submerged 
at halt speed, 
balance 


limped = forward 
ruddet 
against the wash of 


engine-pit 


inclined to 


water in the 


Ike lieutenant remained on look-out, 


binoculars in 


hand Iwo hours Jater he 


hailed the little professor 
Oy 


off the port bow, Herr ¢ apitan ! 


The littl man mounted to the side of 
the lieutenant, took position at the small 
ar-steering wheel in the conning-tower, 
and spoke ottly, 


“Soon,” he said, ‘ we shall show them, 
eh? You will approach carefully, slowly. 
] shall attend to the Nothing 


must go wrong 


torped - 


Ile made his way below to the torpedo. 
Water was admitted the after tanks 
to trim ship as the torpedo slid into the 
tube. The electrician stood by, hand on 
the port lever, ready to flood the tube with 
water on command. 

rhe little stood erect, eyes 
blazing and body vibrant with exaltation. 

“We shall show them. . 


show 
<SSeo 


of the Orcel re-read the last 
of his letters and reluctantly placed them 
in his pocket. He. paced the deck thought- 
fully, hands clasped behind his broad back, 
his mind back in England, at home. 

A sub-lieutenant hurried aft with a comic 
admixture of haste and dignitv. He saluted 


mo 


pre ytessor 


- » Now we shall 
them.” 


The captain 


smartly. 
“ What is it 
“ Lieutenant 


questioned Reynolds, 
Braithwaite, sir.’ 
Reynolds stiffened. 
that 
whisky to him 
You asked 


learned 
quart of 


1 have just a_ hospital 


steward took a 


about twenty minutes ago, sir. 


to be advised, sir. 
Very good.”’ The captain swung about 
the atter-hatch, 
followed by the sub-lieutenant. At the foot 


of the ladder the sub-leutenant dropped 


and strode swiftly to 


behind to whisp: r discreetly to the torpedo 


officer, and he joined the procession to 
Braithwaite’s quarters, 
At the door Captain Reynolds paused. 


the reek of 
He flung open the door 
the threshold. The 
room was permeated with the odour, and 


Hlis figure seemed to sag, for 
whisky was plain. 
ant stepped = across 
Braithwaite was standing by an open port, 
the 
under his breath 

poke sharply 


Braithwaite ! 


staring out acro waves, muttering 
foolishly 
the captain 
Lieutenant 
Braithwaite swaved drunkenly as_ he 
He clutched 
right hand 


lost his dignity, his 


turned to face his superior 


a half-empty bottle in’ his 
Lost was his jauntiness, 
manhood 
the fact 
drunk 


fhe only gleam of hope lay in 
that he completely 
He had imbibed just enough liquor 


was not yet 


to be in an ugly, fighting mood 


What yv' want he growled surlily 











The captain's eyes narrowed. ‘‘ Throw 
that bottle out of the port 

Braithwaite the captain sullenly, 
but The 
officers in stared as 
petrified. 

“ Lieutenant 


eyed 
made no obey. 


the 


move to junior 


doorway though 
Braithwaite ! ”’ 
“ Yes, I heard you.’ 
“ Throw that bottle 
An ominous 


Immediately !’ 
mto 


out. 


fighting tenseness crept 
the captain's voice 

Braithwaite mumbled something under 
breath, and the 
forward, extending his hand. 

‘Give me that bottle ! 

Braithwaite backed bringing up 
with his back against the bulkhead. 


“ Quickly! That bottle! 


his captain took a step 


slowly, 


Bleared eyes burned into the clear ones 

of the captain 
I will not!” The voice was raised a 

bit. 

Open defiance! The captain’s face went 
white. He stepped close to Braithwaite. 

“TIT don’t believe I understand you.” 

“Yes, you do! rhe voice ot the in 
toxicated lieutenant grew hysterically, maud 
linly defiant. ‘IT said I would not Do 
you un’erstan’ that 

Like a flash the captain’s hand went out 
and the bottle was jerked from Braith 
waite’s fingers. For a second they stared 
at one another, and then a red mist swam 
betore the heutenant’s bleared eyes. Almost 
unconsciously his powerful fist shot out, 
anl the bottle crashed to the floor as the 
captain staggered back, a big, ugly, red 
blotch forming on his cheek rhe two 
officers dashed into the room 

fhe captain straightened slowly His 
eyes were blazing with tury, but he did not 
lose his magnificent self-control He waved 
the two younger officers back and flamed 
his gaze on Braithwaite 

“ Lieutenant Braithwaite he ordered 
through clenched teeth—an‘1 the repressed 
fury in his tones sobered that young man 


considerably “you will go ashore in the 
dispatch - boat and report to Admiral Wey 
land, under arrest ! 

He turned abruptly and strode from the 


cabin, the two officer the sub- 


companion in a 
Chat 


| lowing 


lieutenant spoke to his 


subdued, awe-stricken voice 


ends 
his service career 


The torpedo lieutenant nodded slowly 
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“And 
sub-lieutenant. 


riddance 
The other 


good 


too,”’ snapped the 
wheeled 

“The less you air your person 
the better, sir!’ He strode away 
stumbled blindly 


round, 
il opimons 


Braithwaite across the 


room and closed the doot \ dull apathy 
had gripped him, replacing the fury o 
intoxication His face was tensely pale 
The end had come, and the tragedy of it 
sobered him as nothing else in the world 
could have done 

He owas sick at heart Ife even con 
templated suicide. Then a spark of the 
spirit of his fighting forbears came upper 
most His jaw squared. He determined 
to take his medicine After that .. . He 
left his cabin and ascended to the deck 
Looking neither to the right nor left, he 
crossed to starboard, climbed dully on te 
the boat-boom amidships, and descended 
the rope ladder to the deck of the little 
dispatch-boat The boatswain followed him, 
a puzzled light in his eyes He saluted, 


Going with us, Lieutenant 


Braithwaite nodded. I shall take het 
back to Palermo he ady ead The boat 
swain saluted again, and Braithwaite walked 


forward to the deck steering-wheel 

The line was cast off, nd Braithwaite 
whirled the steering-wheel My last 
cruise he muttere | heavil | patch 
boat drifted slowly astern. tl O het 
engineer awaiting signal 

Meanwhile, Captain Reynolds paced slowly 
back and forth on the upper bridge of th 
Orcel He was tired—infinitelyv tired ind 
terribly sick at heart Fhe boy .. . All 
excited hail from the foremast ] t brol 
sharply into his reveri 

Submarine on the starboat bow !’ 

[he captain's trained eye leaped t 
starboard Phe torpedo licutenant bounded 
to his side and thrust into | iis a pall 
of binoculars With the aid of these he 
swept the waters Far off he v iely dis 
cerned the low deck and the towel 
hatch of a partially submergs ibmarine 


to the 


turned a 


rhe executive officer had mounted 

anl to 

puzzled face 
“Has there been 


marines 


bric ge, him the « ipt Lin 
anv notice of oul sub 


in these waters 


The executive officer words 
im answet 
None, sir.”’ 
The captain spoke quietly t cutive 
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“The cispatc 
rine regs was flashing at full speed 
y into the path of the onrushing torpedo” —p. 411. 








otticer, who barked commands. In a jitly 
fluttered from the 
halyards of the Orce/, spelling the questions, 


“ Who are you Where bound ? ” 


a string of flags 


signal 


The answer was simple and directly to 
to the point. 

“Submarine Weill, Imperial German 
Navy. On His Majesty’s service ! 

The executive officer scratched his head 
in perplexity. ‘ The blithering ass!’ he 
ejaculated ‘He must be insane.”’ 


The torpedo-lieutenant spoke rapidly to 
the captain. He expert in his 
and the captain listened attentively. 

“It's the Weil all right, sir; one of the 
obsolete 1008 boats. How evel 
out here beats me. It is quite evident that 


was line 


she 


fot 


she is in trouble—-in all probability a leak. 
She is steering with her diving s«udders 
down. I should say that she cannot 
dive.” 


The captain ripped out an order, and a 
new set of signals broke out from the Orcel's 
masthead. 

‘““ Heave to, or take the consequences ! 

The the 
was typical of Herr Professor Friedrich von 
Bieme. A streak of frothy bubbles appeared 
from the nose of the submarine. 

The galvanised into 
action by the seemingly absurd defiance of 
the little submarine, leaped for a telephone, 
but the torpedo-lieutenant grabbed his arm. 

* Don't ; ! he ** Look 
where's she’s going 


answer. of helpless submarine 


executive = officer 


fire, man velled. 


' 


They gazed; the torpedo was scooting 
along a thousand yards to starboard paralle! 
to the ship. Apparently the Orcel was not 


in the slightest danger 


“She'll miss us a mile,’ howled the 
torpedo - lieutenant Then, when her 


power gives out, she'll float. We'll pick het 
up. I can Whitehead torpedo 
standardised, explained 


use it. 

he needlessly. 
“It’s good for from two thousand to two 
thousan! five hundred yards in the dire¢ 
tion aimed. That sub is in a bad fix, too 


else she 


would have come aroun to fire 
at us direct. Perhaps she's just trving to 
lighten herself.”’ 

All eyes were focused on the torpedo 
The executive officer appealed to the 
captain. 

“ Shall we sink her ? 

The captain spoke briefly into a tele- 


phone 
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For’ard turret! You 


marine to your starboard 
\ forward turret thirte 
and the big 


thousand-pound m 


n-inch 


out, ship trembled as 


went hurthin:s acres: the sun-kissel wa 
of the Mediterranean \ huge 
spouted astern the submarine O 
hot muttered the lieutenant 

AXeain a thirteen-inch gin boo 
Scarcely had the sounl died when 
cry of the torpedo-heutenant, whos 
tention had been held by the torp 
broke in on the disinterested calmness 
his tellow officers 

The torpedo ! Look !”’ In his ex 


ment he clutched the captain by a shou 
and swune him round forcibly 
The torpedo had swung at a ri 


and was now rushing at a thirty-knot sy 


straight towards the side of the Orcel. U1 


incisive orders the secondary = starl 


battery commenced a 


the onrushing cylinder 
The captain leaped ahead and threw 
the the 


indicator of 


engine-room dial 
the bowels of the ship, seven bells 
speed ahead---rang out. The action 
performed mechanically, for even the 
tain himself recognised the utter hope 
ness of it He snapped a brief, h 
order to the executive, anl a bugle shart 
blared the command to abandon 
Men poured from the Q) hatche 
aft and amidships 

The torpedo lieutenant, the fire ol 
profession uppermost p an 
the bridge. 

A right-anele trajectory Right 
Oh! if I could only see it ee 
works !’ 

The bugle repeated the shrill ‘‘ Abat 
ship’ call, and the crew stood ready 
sub-lieutenant was the first to see 
his boyish voice tremoloed hysterica 
the au 

The  dispatch-boat le I 
pointing wildly to starboard ae 

rhe little craft, at full speed, and b 


black clouds of smoke, was leaping tht 


the water from her position astern 
Orcel The captain swung hi bino 
and made out the figure of Lieut 
Braithwaite at the wheel His 

pounded as he took in tl ituation 


Unde 


un boor 


enzer ot destruct 


pume ot shot 


Braithwaite’s expert guidane 


will sink the sq] 


! 


geht ang 
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dispatch-boat was flashing at full speed 
directly into the path of the onrushing 
torpedo. 

. The captain saw Braithwaite’s lips move. 
: He saw the crew of the dispatch-boat, here- 
tofore lined at the rail, life-preservers 


On came the lethal torpedo. Straight 
across its course raced the dispatch-boat. 
Again Braithwaite’s lips were moving. 

“| wonder,” mused the captain, ‘it the 
lad is praying !’ 

-%» Officers and men hung over the side and 
watched the battle which meant life or 
death to all of them. They were tensely 
silent, or muttering foolishly. The torpedo- 
lieutenant seemed to have become demented. 

“He can’t make it—he can’t!’’ he 
shrieked. . 

The boat and torpedo came closer, closer, 
The captain, spell-bound, watched Braith- 
waite alter his course slightly so that he 
might be more certain of meeting the 
weapon of death from the enemy submarine. 
They were almost together now—the tor- 
pedo would get by ! 

There came a muffled roar and a cloud of 
water was lifted high into the air. The 
men aboard the Orcel dived for shelter from 
the hail of iron and splinters which de- 
scended clattering to the deck. One sea- 
man was struck and fell unconscious. 


S t aready donned, leap wildly into the water. 














rp Four hundred pounds of gun-cotton, ex- 

shit ploding on impact, had wiped the dispatch- 

lor boat from the seas ! 

os sje 

La The old butler instinctively brushed a bit 
of dust from the brass door plate. He 

- entered the house and handed a newspaper 

wit & %° the old vice-admiral, erect in his cushioned 
chair, 

wali In the.old eyes of the admiral was a light 


PRO PATRIA 


of infinite sorrow; yet one studying the 
expression closely would have adjudged him 
near to exaltation. Slowly he unfolded the 
newspaper, 

‘Listen, Henry,’ he said softly, proudly. 
“Twill read you what they have to say 
about—about—Gerald.”’ 

His voice rang through the musty old 
room. 
“, . . And so the last and greatest of the 
Navy Braithwaites met death unflinchingly 
that he might save a ship and its comple-” 
ment. We have in the past made uncom- 
plimentary mention of Lieutenant Braith- 
waite. We can do no more than to pay 
him and the name he bore our sincerest 
tribute. He was a man, and as a man he 
died ! °’ 

Old Henry brushed his hand across his 
eyes, unashamed of the tears. 

‘See yonder!” The admiral pointed to 
the three full-length portraits on the wall 
before him. 

Beneath that of the commodore hung the 
beribboned medals; beneath his owr the 
small vice-admiral’s flag and a Distinguished 
Service bar on a bit of faded blue ribbon. 
But no longer was the plate below the third 
portrait empty. The old admiral read 
slowly : 


GERALD BRAITHWAITE 
LIEUTENANT, R.N. 
Lost IN ACTION IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Pro Patria 


His eyes dropped to that which hung 
proudly beneath the plate. A small Mal- 
tese cross strung on a blue ribbon; in its 
centre a crown surmounted by a lion, and 
deeply indented on the scroll were the 
words, ‘‘ For Valour,” 
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Umit 


‘| DO YOU KNOW A WOUNDED SOLDIER? 


ching 

rou How many Wounded Soldiers do you know? Many? One? 
1 th - ‘ . j > 
“ulars You will be doing them a service by passing on THE QUIVER 
ena! alter you have read it. 

heart 


And be sure to point out the Motto Competit:on. 
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‘* There are deep, rugged gorges through 
which the traveller passes with fear ’’ 











This is the wyge through which runs the brook 
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“ Where the picturesque native women 
still draw water from the wells ’’—y. 
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THE 


PEOPLE WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


Will the Jews return to the Holy Land? 


By HERBERT D. WILLIAMS 


OST people are familiar with the story 
of the Wandering Jew. The legend 
tells how Jesus was on His way to 

the Cross when an angry Jew named Malchus 
struck Him, with the words : : 
go on faster.”” To which Jesus answered : 
‘I go, but thou shalt wait till I return.” 
Ever since then, the story continues, the 
Wandering Jew has lived on, turning up at 
different times, perpetually ageing and 
renewing his youth, but finding no peace on 


the face of the earth till Christ shall come 
again, 


Go, Jesus ; 


The legend is symbolic of the fate of the 
Jewish people. 

lhe Jews are the miracle of history. It 
is the inevitable fate of scattered peoples 


4! 


to lose their identity, to merge themselves 
into the peoples with whom they make 
their home. We descendants of Danes and 


Saxons, Normans and Celts, are living 
testimonies to this universal rule. Before 
our eyes we are seeing the same thing 


applied in the United States 
where the German-Americans 
relied upon are to-day fighting against him, 
and to-morrow will indistinguishable 
from their fellow-citizens of Pilgrim Father 
origin. 


of America, 
the Kaiser 


be 


The people without a country lose their 
identity and re-find themselves as country- 
men of the land of their adoption. But the 
exception to the rule is the Jewish people. 
Exiled from home hundred 


for eighteen 


) 





years, they still hold to their identity, their 
physical and ‘national traits, their religious 
and 
found in 


laws customs. The Jews are to be 
the 


globe, but everywhere a separate people. 


every civilised country in 


Their survival has not been due to favour 
able treatment. 
record of persecution and proscription, ‘| he 
Komans and their Christian 


Their long history is a 


successors ill 
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ancient home. Shall we see history rey 
itself, and the British Government play t 
Cyrus with, say, Lord Rothseh 
Nehemiah When Jerusal 
was captured it was offict illy suggested th 
the Holy Land should be 
subject to international c 
State. The 
ereat enthusiasm among the Jews, and 


part ot 
made the home 
ota Jewis 
received wit 


ntrol 


proposal Was 


















The Land of Sacred Memcrials;: 
The Tomb of Lazarus, Bethany. 


treated them; in France in the Middle 
Ages their history is a series of successive 
massacres. In England they grew in wealth 
and in unpopularity they 
were bought and sold as slaves of the King ; 
in Spain, after 


were tortured 


in Germany 


a fleeting age of gold, they 
and burnt alive in thousands, 
their remnants exiled. In Russia they 
dwelt the pele,” 
certain toleration varied by ruthless pogroms 


Yet 


have 


to this day beyond un 


they have survived, and once again 


eves 


they are turning thei 


towards their 





Is probable that, wi 
the terms of peace cor 
to be arranged, the | 


ject will have very pow 
ful backing. 

Some people have h 
unfavourable opinions 
the possibilities of Pal 
tine It is unfortun 
that to the n 
rule of its past conqueror 
much of the land 
deserves the 


flowing wit 


thanks 


longer 
seription 


milk and honey.” J} 
those who know claim tt 
Joshua’s words may | 
be true again 


here is a great agri 


tural future for Palesti 
Of course, not all the! 
is suited for the ploug 
Phere are deep, rugg 


vorges through which t 








+. traveller passes with f 

pee et like the valley of t 

mn i he e shadow of death” ot t 

me oe Wy; Ann 4 l 

RE : ae Psalmist. These will ret 
a i oa ' 

Pa Obes ere +3 their interest for the t 

G- Kb FESS oe 
~e were . : ist nd the Bible 

ge it.) when once again ¢ 

dipiaeeanetmamanieemantial munications are opel 

a lia ead ai But there are goodly pla 

ome where the ground has‘ 


to be scratched to mak 


prodigally fertile Where the pictures 
native women. still draw water from t 
wells. irrigation with modern methods 
work miracles 

It mav be. in the near future, % 
America wants all the corn it can grow! 
its own vast population, we may keep tl 
going with the wheat and barley of P 
tine It may also be possible by that 
that we shall be import from the 
Land not only the well-known Jaffa ora 
but ample supphes of v etables, a} 


-+ 


uresq 
om t 


“He shall be a father to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. 








pears, almonds, lemons, peaches, apricots, 
plums, bananas, grapes, figs, dates, olive oil, 
macaroni, and even cotton, scap—and, still 
further—sugar ! 

Will the Jews who now discuss the Stock 
Exchange and the Synagogue on the 
Brighton front go back to Palestine to till 
It is not quite probable. Here 
When Ezra 
returned from the captivity he was accom 
panied by the poor classes, large 


b 


the soil ? 
again history will repeat itself. 


with hepe 
but scanty of means 
had 


established their roo‘s 


The trading classes 
Babylon; they had 
and did not wish to 


waxed rich in 
be disturbed, despite the spiritual prospect 

We shall 
making and money-lending fraternity. But 
there are thousands of their less fortunate 
glad to till the soil 
the agricultural wealth of 


not lose our Jewish money 


brethren who would be 
and re-establish 
their own land 
The establishment of a separate Jewish 
State, however, has possibilities apart from 


shis. The Jews have amorg their co 
. 
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religionists wealthy and influential citizens 
in various countries, and they are able t 
But they ha 
no State behind them to support them j 


exert a great deal of power 


case of need 
If some scheme could be 
central 


devised foy 


Jewish government with its 
bassadors among the nations, it would 
deal to ill-treatme 


which even now falls to their lot in the lesser § 


a great prevent the 
civilised States of the world 

A Jewish State, too, ought 
We have Jews fighting with us 
\llies, but it mus . 
be remembered that the Jews are a nem 


to make 
peat Cc 
the various armies of the 
ous body in Germany, many of them fight 
Some ot the most influenti 
} 


Ing against Us 


leaders of the social democratic party 
Germany are Jews 
If Jews from Germany can meet Je 


from other nations, at their own capital 


Jerusalem, it surely ought to help in tl 


unity of nations we are all hoping to s 


established. 








See 


And in the garden a sepulchre.”’ 


1} s where ( il Gordon believel the 




















““*So Mr. Barnec'e is going t> 
the war ?’ said Cicely '’"—y, 419. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
Cicely gets to Work 


HEN the scheme Wal first) pro 
pounded to Lady Steering = she 
lo *ked “Imply avha 
e- Barnacle to enlist! Qt course 
It's his duty, and I am quite pleased about 
that. 1 shall tell him so, though L[ think 
he ought to have consulted me. first But 


you and Joyce to carry on at Steering Hall: 

rm alraid I don’t quite undet tand.” 

dk byeid Want to try a little experiment, 
- ier, aid Jovee, who, according to 

drrangement, Was told off to do the talking 
You know how the Government is calling 


ous Toi land ( eels 


women to vo 


1148 


on the 


Drawn by 
Stanley (avts. 
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LYALL 


and [ think that now Barnacle is going it 
would be the most splendid opportunity 
for us to set an example to the county.” 

a till don’t understand,” said Lady 


steermg, -weet he Iplessness 
ver principal assets 


what she wished 


with that air ot 
had bec n i 
all her lite in Gbtaining 


which one of 


“Cicely, you explain, for you really know 
more about it.” 
Cicely suddenly slid from her place on 


the end of the couch and knelt on the floor 
by her mother-in law 
‘As Jovce has given me leave to speak, 
may [- first whether you would really 
like me to stop on at Deverilis? ” 
The face looking up into hers was so sweet 
that Lady Steering’s hand 


~ knee 


ask 


and appealing 
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involuntarily stole out to fali caressingly on 
her head. 

“Why, of course! You have been here 
a fortnight, and | hoped you were beginning 
to feel at home.” 

‘1 feel quite at home, and you have all 
been simply sweet to me. But, you see, | 
have been accustomed to an active lite, 
and unless | get something to do | shal! 
have to go back soon to the war zone 

‘But what do you know about the land 
And with harvest coming on, too!’ 

‘It wouldn’t be quite left to our tende: 
mercies, deat We've been making in 
quiries, and we can commandeer Graves 
trom here, and there is another ineligible 
and two boys at the Hall. If we could 
get together a band of capable, strong, 
young women, I| think we could manage thx 
harvest.” 

“You talk as if 
expert advice.” 

“So we have. 


you had been taking 
We asked Captain Elphin 
stone. He has a large estate in Scotland, 
and he knows all about everything. And 
so long as he is adjutant at Collisey Bar- 
racks we could always ask him. He thinks 
our scheme perfectly feasible.’ 

“Does he? He is a very nice man, and, 
as you say, ought to be an expert. He 
must come and see me and talk it over. We 
don’t want to make a foolish step, Cicely, 
nor to be the laughing-stock of the county.” 


“Dll take care of that,” said Cicely 
firmly. “And Joyce has no qualms.” 

“None at all,” said Joyce airily And 
I’ve made a sketch of the most dinkey unt 
form, mother— made of khaki drill! It 
necdn’t cost much. I'll cut them out, and 
Lewis will run them up on her machine 
She’s awfully clever at it And we shall 
be an example to the whole county | 
shouldn't wonder, Cicely, if we had them 
down from the Ministry of Agriculture to 
inspect and take note ' 

The enthusiasm, the boundless hope ol 
these young creatures was undoubtedly in 


Lady Steerine looked fondly from 
one young face to anothe F. and realised that 
she must resign herself to strange happen 
ings for which there was 
the wide world, 

*Tell me more I. it 
take pupils: ” 

“We shall 

yong to do 


fectious 


no precedent in 


your intention to 


Waht evel SO Mahy 


oul 


helpet 
patrioth 
initiate the 
directly 9 
and we 


And if we n 
duty properly the more we can 
better. Um under Graves 

and by the time Barnacle has to go, 
really are contronted with the harvest, | 
shall more than T do Joves 
thinks will take on the There 
are such splendid premises at the 


are 


gong 


know hom 


she dairy. 


ought to have quite a big dairy Then 
there are poultry and fiuit-growing and 
preserving ! Don't ou or dear Lady 


Steering, there is reall neo limit 
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To your ambitions! 
no limits to that,” said Lady 
trifle dryly 1 must day o: twot 
think and to co lt with Capta 
k.lphinstone, and, of course, | must 


| can see there 


Steering 
have a 
OVel 











for Mr. Postlethwaite from Berkhamst 
‘| hope he is a prog sive lawyer, 
not a tossil,” said Cicely as she jum 
up Thanks, ever so n h, darling. 
hot throwing too much cold wate Me ‘ 
While we can be prospecting mort 
oughly, can’t we?” 
Lady Steering made no active objecti 
Phe scheme opened up such new vista 
it required some time tor her to readju 
her perspective The idea of these » 
virls, in a khaki uniform, working or 
land, Was certainly somethiny ol a sh c 
but then she received daily shocks sin 
the war had altered eve rything and so de 
had Cicely become to her that she was wi 
inv to fall in with any scheme in reas 
Which promised to keep her at Deverills 
Cicely had behaved with conspicuous 1 
and charm in a very difficult situation, 
been interviewed, hised with, 
questioned by all the old family frie 
and had come triumphantly out of the orde 
and won golden opinions everywhere 
She did not know that the greatest serv 
ot all she had rendered to the disappoint 
mother was in enabling her to hold up! 
head about her son, whose record and w 
fate had been so lony lo ) it 
My SON who died France M 
word olten proud] on it 1} The 
would add_ tender! 1 poo! 
darling girl, nas been | t omiort 
ha last wilt! 
Cicely now tull ( t il t 
passed through Gi St 
the last, and VaAVe hil crealt 
fine feelin that had m ¢ * 
atone He had made 
and upon the whole ( ad 1 e 
complain of this) part her cheq 
Gest She wa } 
hadows behind her, and take tl 
, 


every pa Inge minute 


She wrote cCOplo 
people, and they had | flown to 
a day, o that ther wer entire 
with what had betall th 
to live and dt in the ( e, and I 
benefit of the Chiev ‘ nthinké 
put hie wa oO oul t t there \ 
need for her or for at \\ yvved ht 
trouble about her 1 1 r ‘ ( yO Cla 
when her present wi ndantl 
oO pleasantl ‘ 

\ few days later ¢ ly t - another walk 
tlone to the Home | \ ( kne W. eX 
cept Cicely how cle ( ptain k ip! 
tone had cured | l He had sai 

veral interview V1 Barnacle, and had 

! fiery ’ ( t 
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soldier. So he had pointed out to him at 
some length, and with flattering earnest- 
ness, that he was the kind of man his King 
and country needed; also that there was 
scope in the Army for his powers. 

The probability that in a very short time 
he would receive a commission finally de 
cided Barnacle, and he laid his resignation 
before Lady Steering. 

It was about five o'clock in the after- 
noon when Cicely once more reached the 
Hall, and she guessed that, tea being over, 
and the hay harvest in full swing, she 
would be likely to find Mrs. Barnacle alone. 
She was fortunate; the young servant who 
helped the bailiffs wife to keep the house 
in really beautiful order was out in the 
fields, all hands being pressed into service 
on one of the rare fine afternoons of a 
rather precarious and unkind summer. 

She was pleased to see Cicely, to whom 
she had taken quite a fancy. They shook 
hands, and Cicely was invited to come into 
the kitchen, where Mrs. Barnacle’ was 
making pastry for to-morrow’s use. She 
gave herself a great many ails and graces, 
and her attire was not very suitable to a 
farmhouse kitchen, but she was a most cap- 
able housewife, and made Barnacle very 
comfortable. 

“So Mr. Barnacle is going to the war?” 
said Cicely, as she sat down at the end of 
the pastry table, and dropped her elbows 
thereon. “Aren't you most frightfully 
proud of him, and won't he look nice in 
khaki? ” 

“T never thought he would go. He has 
all along said he was among the indispens- 
ables, as he was growing food. It was Cap- 
tain Elphinstone, you know the adjutant 
at Collisey Barracks-- who finally persuaded 
him. He has had his eve on him for a 
long time.” 

“But isn’t he pleased about it himself, 
really, Mrs. Barnacle? I came to congratu 
late him. After the war there will be only 
two kinds of men—those who were in the 
War end those who weren't li I were a 
man nothing on eaith would keep me out 
of it.” 


“Joe says you have splendid pluck, Lady 


Steering,” said Mi Barnacle, whereby 
Cicely understood that she had come under 
discussion at the Hall. “Yes, I think he 7s 


rather pleased, but where het ladyship is to 
vet another bailiff, he doesn’t know.” 

“Pm afraid she won't get one. Old 
Graves: will have to step into the breach, 
and Miss Joyce and I at 
hand. Of course, vou've read about. the 
Land Campaign, and know how strongly the 


Government. is urving women to turn out 
and work the land?’ 


F “You sh yuld 

Steering, As he 
make mistakes 
at once, 


going to lend a 


hear Joe on that, Lady 

says, they’re bound to 
, handling so many big things 
But women on the land—at least, 


to do any good! You should hear Joe! He 
wouldn’t be bothered with them himself.” 

‘I dare say not. Of course, it would be 
very tiresome for a practical man like Mr. 
Barnacle to bring his mind to that, but, 
after all, in a way one has to make the best 
of all the available material. The same 
thing might be said about the soldiers, and 
look how splendid they are now! It is only 
a matter of training.” 

“But do you think that women have got 
it in them, Lady Steering? Take cows, for 
instance; I used to run away from cows 
when | married first. Their great eyes and 
horns simply terrified me! All that has to 
be got over before a thing can be done. 
And it was a good year before I got over 
it. In fact, between ourselves,” she added, 
with a little smile creeping up over her pink 
cheeks, on which there was more than a 
suspicion of powder, “I don’t care much 
about the brutes yet.” 

Cicely, enjoying herself immensely, sat 
back, rocking with laughter. 

‘I’m not afraid of cows, but, then, I was 
born on the land.” 

‘Over Hatfield way—weren't you?” 

To be quite correct, it was between 
Welwyn and Stevenage. But what vou tell 
me makes me more and more anxious about 
what I’ve really come to talk over. Tell 
me, Mrs. Barnacle, what do you propose to 
do while your husband is away?” 

Mrs. Barnacle added a speck of flour to 
the other softening element on the tip of her 
pink nose. 

“Well, you see, Lady Steering, I haven’t 
really thought about it at afl. Lady Steer- 
ing has promised to keep Joe’s place open, 
of course.” 

“Oh, has she?” said Cicely, and gave an 
inward groan. It was very like her mother- 
in-law, and yet it was the only thing in the 
circumstances to be done. A great point 
was being made about the hardshins of those 
leaving good billets to enter the Army. 
“And in that case, you won’t want to dis- 
mantle the house and go back to town! ” 

“Town Not at all! JT don’t mind tell 
ing you that though T loathed the country 
when I came to it first, I simply love it now. 
There’s such a nice lot of room, for one 
thing, and there is no doubt it 1s healthier. 
I thought, perhaps, if lady Steering got a 
bachelor bailiff, he might lodge here, and I 
would do for him.” 

“Capital!” said Cicely under her breath, 
for this gave her the very opportunity she 
had come to seek. 

I came to take vou into our confidence, 
Mrs, Barnacle. Miss Joyce and I have been 
talking things over, and we have taken 
expert opinion on the matter, and we think 
we are going to take over the Hall for the 
period of the war.” 

“The farm too, do you mean?” said Mrs. 
Barnacle perplexedly. 
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“Yes. In fact, we are going to fall in 
with the Government mandate to women to 
go on the land. And I see what a splendid 

in fact, perfectly indispensable— help you 
would be to us. I hope you are going to be 
willing?” 


“Td like it explained, please, Lady 
Steering, for 1 don’t understand one little 
bit.” 

“Well, we shall have Graves as a sort 


of overseer, to keep us right in practical 
things, and _ sort the work, just until 
we get the whole grasp of it. It won't take 
long, tw determined 
young women, and we are in earnest, Then 
my idea is to get half a dozen more young 
women like-minded, and they. would have 
to live here hostel of it.” 
“Oh!” said Barnacle, and het 
fell. 
“T know what you are thinking, 
shouldn’t interfere with your pretty 
though I’m afraid we might 
dining-room, unless the kitchen 
adapted as a mess-room. Now [| think of 
it, the kitchen would be better— more work 
man-like, and it could be made very pretty. 
Supposing you keep the dining-room and 
your cwn two bedrooms upstairs intact, and 
give us the rest? We could store the draw- 
ing-room furniture in the attics, for we 
should need that for a common sitting-room 


out 


bec ause Wwe are very 


make a 
Mrs face 
but we 
home, 
want the 
could be 


for the staff.” 

Mrs. Barnacle listened intently, her 
small, bird-like eyes glittering 

“Would they be ladies, or what: she 


asked bluntly 
‘Ladies, of 
pe too difficult. | 


sort would 
afraid of them 


course The othe 
should be 


at first, at least. And what I really would 
like, Mrs. Barnacle, is for vou to stop on 
and look after us, superintend the hostel, 


and see to our meals. Of course, you would 


be paid a salary for that, and, don’t you 
see, you could be making a little while 
Mr. Barnacle is away To say nothing of 
the home being there for him when he gets 


leave.” 
“It sounds all right, 
what Barnacle would say. 
“He will be delighted, though, of course, 
he'll predict the most awful disasters for us 


but I don’t know 


But whatever he says, we needn’t mind 

This is going to be our bit for the country, 

and you are going to help us—aren’t you 
“It would mean a lot of work. Burt the 


meals would be regular, wouldn’t they 

“We shall go lke clockwork 
get into line,” said Cicely, 
confidence and assurance of 
“And, ol course, we should 
girl ot some sort to help 
When we can't vet anvbody we'll do it 
ourselves. Both Mi Jovee and f{ know 
about hard work It was because they vave 


directly we 
with the full 
extreme youth 
get a strong 
Wash-up, ete 


her most of the washing-up to do that she 


left the hospital io 
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‘Good gracious, was it? 
rather nice, all ot it 
Though I don’t believe for a 


| think it sounds 
your scheme, I mear 


minute you 





ever be able to work the farm. What Jo 
couldn’t do without cartloads of worry 
don’t see how you are going to do at al 

‘Oh! don’t be discouragin And, ar 
way, we can’t tell till we try. May I tell 
Lady Steering that you would be willing ¢ r 
fali in with that arrangement: ” 

‘Oh, ves, | wouldn't mind: but, of course 
there’s Joe 

“But it can’t affect him when he bh; 
really vyone to thie War: alia < he as. fire . 
with patriotism too, he ought to be gl 
that you have such a rood chance of doit 
real service.” 

“Men are queer, miss— my lady, I mear 
[ dare say vou know that by now,” sa 
Mrs. Barnacle ‘But it'll be my business 
to make Joe fall in. He generally does 
come to’my way of thinking when I real 
jav mvself out. It’s all a matter of manag 
ment with them You see, they don’t gr 
up much— not like we do Chev've got 
be treated, half the time, like bi babies 

Now, this was an entirely new sidelig 
on Mr. Barnacle, and Cicely, who _ neve 
missed anything,  positivel mwed 
amusement and delight 

“What a treasure-house life is!” she 
mured involuntarily, but the remark didt 
excite Mrs. Barnacle’s curiosity 

‘IT saw directly [ came here what a lot 
management Joe would need,” went on M 
Barnacle contidentially You see, he’ 
alwavs lived with his mother, and had 
own Wat Mothers are tat Th 1 
my mortal thing in the male line B 
ouvht to be removed from ther D Act 
Parhament— at sixteen, not a minute later " 

“Then who would carr thei 
ine?” asked Cicely Phe an't mar 
sixteen.” 

‘They should be r -— t to the \v 
Landladies, or any old thil 9 could c 
them on a bit, until the t wife cor > 
along Sut coddling and_= fussing, \ 
food and other thins 
bud is guaranteed to ruin tl best n 
ever born.’ 

Oh, Mrs. Barnacle, \ e delightt 
I think when we are all under this dea 
roof T shall et vou to start writ 
on the ‘Training and Management 
Husbands 

Oh, it’s quite easy lor a 1d 
let them know vou’re n aving them, N 
about this Army busine When Capt 
Elphinstone came along, Joe \ 
blustery at. first But I knew that 
soul he hankered to go Phe take t 
adjutant made was not com to me fi 
I’d have had him ready for the recruit 
office inside of twenty-four hours altel! 
really given my mind t t He took 
week coming most days, and_ twice 


i 
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“Cicely watched Graves superintending and 


directions to the latest couple in their difficult task ’—y. 424 


Sunday. And it was me clinched the busi 
hess at the last, after Ud thought it all 
over, end de ( ided he'd vot to go fol his own 
sake and for the country’s. The adjutant, 
Joe could do 
hard to beat.” 


you see, thinks there are thing: 
for the Army that would be 
Cicely’s lips twitched. 

“Lam sure he is perfectiy right, and we 
shall have him back with the V.C. or the 


Military Cro before we know where we 
are ” 

Mrs. Barnacle looked as if she fully ex 
pected it, 

“T shouldn't wonder. Joe can be very set 


- anything if it suits him, and if they treat 
him well in the Army, he'll do them credit. 


He isn't a man you can drive. | soon found 
out that They say, about the place, he has 
temper. He has never showed it to me, 


not since the first vear, before | knew my 
Job 


‘Oh, Mrs, 


‘ Barnacle, you positively are 
delicious! 


And that book must get written,” 
cried Cicely in perfect sincerity “Now I 
must go. And may I tell.Lady Steering you 
are willing to stop on here and do for us?” 

“I think so. But do you mean that you 
and Miss Joyce would live here with them?” 

“Yes, of course I shall have to keep my 
recruits under my own eye I'll be the 
C.0., Miss Joyce the adjutant, and you oul 


at 


ROS 


Drawn ba 
Stan’ey D wis 


giving 


quartermaster-general How does that 
sound ; ” 

“Splendid! How clever you are, Lady 
Steering, and what an example you show 
us! Most women in your shocs would have 
been thinking of nothing but their own 
hard luck.” 

Cicely turned away rather hastily at that, 
fully aware that Mrs. Barnacie was taking 
the popular view of the situation, 

“There isn’t time for anything just now 
but service, and we have no private griefs 
only national ones, Mrs. Barnacle,” she 
said hastily. ° Thank vou so much for being 
so kind. You've no idea what a load you’ve 
taken from my mind, for when we do get 
going, | don’t want to have to worry about 
things inside the house. Outside will prob 
ably keep us pretty lively. Now, betcre | 
vo, would you mind letting me see over thi 
house, more especially the empty 
to give me an idea of what we will require 
in the way of furnishing? ” 

Mrs. Barnacle, after giving an eye to the 
pastry reposing on the oven shelf, accom 
panied her visitor up the wide stone stan 
case which, uncarpeted, had been such an 
eyesore to her, but which Cicely thought 
quit beautiful, with its quaint carved balus 
trade and worn steps. Steering Hall was 
the real cradle of her husband’s family, and 


rooms, 








Was of far earlier date than Deverills, and 
Cicely decided that its history would be 
worth looking into. 

Mrs. Barnacle was further impressed by 
young Lady Steering’s practical mind, 
though she did think her ideas of bare floors, 
camp beds, and uncurtained windows a 
trifle Spartan. 

“We are soldiers,” Cicely explained, “and 
we mustn’t have a bit of superfluous luxury 
or comfort. It would be unpatriotic; we 
cut to win, and must show ourselves worthy 
the gced cause.” 

All this sank into Mrs. Barnacle’s not 
unimpressionable mind, and when Barnacle 
came in from Colissey later in the day he 
found her in a very exalted mood. 

Cicely had some shopping to do in Much 


Havers, which took her a roundabout way 
home, and before the post office door she 
found a military car, which she recog- 
nised as Captain Elphinstone’s. She was 


looking at it with great interest, when he 
appeared before the post office door. 

‘I thought it might be you,” she said 
brightly, “so I ventured: to wait, to tell 
you that our scheme is vetting on famously. 
I’ve cemmandeered Mrs. Barnacle! 

“Have you? Queer litthe woman; 
deferential to Barnacle.” 

Cicely burst out laughing. 

a can't tell you all abcut it here, Cap 
tain Elphinstone, but Mrs. Barnacle on Bar 
nacle, and the mankind 


manavement oft 
generally, is just priceless! If you behave, 


very 


and really give us all the help we're ex 
pecting, some of Mrs. Barnacle’s tit-bits 
shall be your reward. They would be ex 
cellent for you, as vou are a_ confirmed 


bachelor.” 

“Not confirmed,” he said quickly enough 
“Only tentative.” 

“Tentative? What that mean 
there, we really haven't time for chaff. 
commandeered Mrs. Barnacle as our 
keeper, and now I've only to 
cruits. How vou do it 
me that?” 

“We haven't started on the levying for 
an Amazon Corps yet, so my methods 
wouldn’t suit, I’m afraid, Lady Steering 
But tell me, do you mean to live 
at the Hall?” 

“Yes, of course. Either Joyce or T will 
be C.O., the other adjutant, and Mrs 
Barnacle our quartermaster-general. Sound 
all right, doesn’t it?” 


But 
ve 
house 
the re 
you tell 


does 


get 


do Can 


go and 


Topping! And I'll have to come and 
teach you the salutes.” 

“Oh! T learned all that at Cerur la 
Reine. We were very particular there.” 

“And when is this practical demonstration 
to begin?” 

“As soon as ever it can be arranged Jove: 
and [ are going up to town to-morrow to 
have an interview with the powers that be 
at the Ministry of Agriculture Come t 
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lunch on and we'll tell 
result.” 

lL am to-morrow, too, 
said Captain Etphinston: *Won't vou and 
Miss Chievely come and lunch 
the Automobile Club: 

“Splendid! Why, of course we 


Jovce will be delighted 


Sunday 


you th 
town 


gong to 


With me 


‘Do vou think she will?” he asked. and 
a certain wistfulness in his expressi » 
ope ned ( icely’s eyes. 

“Dll undertake she will What tin 
shall we come Don't change your mi 
in the interval, because lunch at the Aut 
mobile would fortify us amazingly for 
onslaught at the Ministry of Agricultur » 
and if you’d escort us every objection woul 
simply go down like nine-pins. Joyce sa 
so) 

“Did = she Did she really say t 
Well, please come at one o'clock I « 
get off much before eleven-thirty, and | 
motor all the way I could take 
you will come by Cal , he added eagel 
“ “Oh, that would indeed be lovely! But 
aren't joy-rides for women in militar 
forbidden? ” 

“It is my car, and T buv my own peti 
he answered quite seriously \ 
quite within the law.” 

Splendid! Shall we be ready, then, 
eleven-thirty to-morrow morning J 
a all be pleased ! 

They parted the Hest ot 
( icely’s CVes We { } irk 
through the woods to De 1] 

Good morning's work, Cicely ! he 
to herself whimsicall id lite be 
more and more. interesting Little J 
and Captain” Elphinstone! Good, 
good indeed! 
— 
CHAPTER XVII 
An Unexpected Visitor 
ICELY rose \ 
her ylinds, and ked 
sodden fields on w 1 lay the d 
mist of a March wrnil She 
had ae restless night, a circumstance 
unusual with her tha \ puzzle 
account tor it 


In the twin bedstead a \ fer 
Joyce slept soundly and had neve 
once since they lay ae On a 
Ligh aout at tel i le 
Steering Ha and rate ¢ 
house cavilled at that part llar rule | 
fact, the mayority rept up the wide 
taircant mon alter 1 Lo cy i ' 
pen renuou tomed 
these are iq k | i ) 

t irbed leep 

rhe morning air swee} n through t 
wide-open casement was vé cool, It 

raw 11 tou t, and ( iv tal 





a hint of 
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she caught the gieam of ice on the shallow 
pools between the furrows, where some, of 
her staff, under Graves’s strict but quite im 
partial supervis:on, had been ploughing all 
the previous day 


The two girls—the C.O. and the Adjutant, 


as they still called) themselves, (icely’s 
whimsical idea having crystallised--had 
chosen a bedroom at the back ot the house 
on the third floor, so that they had a splen- 


did view of the fields which stretched away 
from behind the farmyard and_ the 
buildings. 

It mav be said lrere, without entering into 
too many details, or recounting the set-backs 
and difficulties, that the experiment had 
turned out a complete success. 

Cicely and Joyce had thrown themselves 
into it with a wholeheartedness which was 
infectious, and though they had had one or 
two disappointments in their recruits, on 
the whole they had little to « ymplain of. 
There had been very little shirking on the 


out 


part of those who, delicately reared, had 
suddenly been plunged into work of an 
arduous and frequently of an unpleasant 


kind. As usual, the shirkers were quickly 
weeded out, and the remaining little com 
pany of eight had settled down to work in 
real earnest, 

Cicely had thoroughly enjoyed it and was 
fired with the make the year a 
financial as well as an experimental success. 

Only so, she 


desire to 


felt, could she and Joyce 
justify their existence 
But for several days she had been con- 


scious of a great and growing restlessness, a 
sort of feeling that something 
happen. 

She had dreamed, during the fitful spells 
of sleep, about Caeur la Reine, and strange, 


Was yoing to 


disturbing pictures and memories seemed to 
have been awakened, and she saw faces she 
had honestly tried to forget Now, at 
twenty minutes to four, she was so wide 
awake that she decided that it was no use 


trying to court sleep again 

She wrapped herself, in the voluminous 
folds of a blue quilted dressing-gown 
Lady Steering had given her at Chri 
and tucking het inder 
broad, low window sill, wat 
creeping up slowly over 
Never hac 


which 
=tmas, 
the 
dawn 
a sleeping world. 
1 her brain been more active, and 
she began to make review of the past 
months Soon it would be a vear since she 
had come home to England. It was just a 
year that very week since she and her aunt 
had crossed the Channel route tor Cour 
la Reine, 

How little she 
that was in 


feet her, on 


hed the 


ei 


had dreamed, then, of all 
: store! How impossible would 
Nave seemed the idea of being settled where 
sne now Was, learning farming in earnest 
and inspiring others to follow her good 
example! Yet she had no s nse of sec urity 
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or of long tenure, rather that it all might 
end any day 

Joyce, though very industrious and 
plucky, had become a little detached at 
intervals, since her fiancé, Captain Elphin- 
stone, had gone out to the front. She now 
lived for his letters and spent every moment 
of her leisure time in writing to him. A 
war-wedding had been more than hinted at; 
it was talked about for June, and then it 
Was quite possible that Joyce would be ex- 
pected to take up her abode on the Scotch 
estate. 

Cicely now hoped that Caroline would 
come home and step into the breach. She 
had hinted at it in some of her letters, but 
that morning she had a strange feeling that 
something definite must be decided. She 
was not at all sure that she would be able 
to persuade Caroline, because she was very 
happy in her work in the French canteen, 
and wrote delightful letters full of wit and 
wisdom about her experiences. 

Caroline had the opportunity of expand- 
ing in every direction for the first time in 
her lite, and Cicely was fully aware of this. 
Yet, with her feet 


curled up under her 
ample dressing-gown and a Tommy’s 
writing-tablet on her knee, she wrote to 


Caroline at four o’clock in the morning and 
set forth the reasons why, in her judgment, 
Caroline should come home to lend a hand 
at Steering Hall. 

Six o’clock was the rising hour at the 
hostel, and the bell awoke Cicely where she 
sat curled up on the broad, low ledge, her 


writing-pad on the floor and her bright 
head against the window-pane, with the 
fitful sun shining on her hair. Joyce 


rubbed her eves, looked across at the twin 
bed, and beholding it empty, jumped. 
‘Gracious! Am I late again, Cis? 
“No, darling; it is I who am early. I 
tired of my luxurious couch and tried 
a Spartan one. Don’t you do it—my poor 
legs refuse to move! 


ai 

She hopped from her perch, a little like 
an uncertain bird, but smiling a trifle rue- 
fully. 


> 99 


got 


‘““What will you do next?” said Joyce 
sleepily “Between ourselves, it’s the one 
drawback to patriotic service—the unholy 


hour it calls you from your bed! I’d give 
just anything to sleep till I wanted to get 
ip. | suppose, if one could do that, either 
one would never get up at all or be quite 
ready at any old hour, night or dav. It’s 
the way most people are made—quite con- 
trary.”’ 


‘“Some are,’ said Cicely thoughtfully. 
‘“T wonder whether Maud Dacre will be 
sorry for shirking her job _ yesterday? 


Honestly, spreading manure is not a nice 
occupation, but it’s got to be done. The 
attack will be renewed at dawn,”’ she said, 
as if reading from a report of some military 
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engagement. must do it all to-day 
just because of yesterday. If she falls in 
gracefully she'll be exempted to-morrow.” 

Cicely was very firm in her administra 
tive duties, and commanded the respect and 
the obedience of fellow-workers because 
she never asked them to do anything she 
Was not willing to do herself. 

A cup of cocoa and biscuits awaited the 
workers downstairs, and by half-past six 
they were supposed to be at their respective 


** She 


the 


posts to work for an hour and a half, till 
the breakfast horn summoned them. After 
breakfast the real work in the fields began, 
and was continued from nine tll half-past 


returned for dinner 

Two ploughs were out that morning, and 
after she had watched Graves superintend 
ing and giving directions to the latest 
couple in this really difficult task, Cicely 
went round to the farmyard to help cut up 
the turnips and feed the cattle. 

This work took place in a long shed with 
an open front, and, be purely mechani 
cal, did not call for any particular exercise 
of brain power. At. this task 
Cicely worked tor about an hour, and then, 
deciding tl the quantity was sufficient foi 


twelve, when they 


Ing 
monotonous 


that 


next day's supply, she sat down for half a 
moment on the shaft of a cart, her slendei 
arms aching a little under the steady 


exercise 
All sorts of new aches and pains the ré 


crults of the land army suffered from at 
times, muscles being called into unaccus 
tomed play ; but so far all had vielded to 
use and wont, which dulls so much pain, 


both mental and physical, in this world. 


Joyce had been enough with 


successful 


her uniform, and had induced the recruit 
to wear the long-skirted coat, breeches and 
topboots which made a most workmanlike 
outfit. But Cicelv clung to skirts They 
were short, it is true, and showed the top 
boots admirably, and it marked the differ 
ence in rank, she said laughingly when 


twitted about it 
‘* There isn’t any 





use being a C.O. if you 
can’t be a law to vourself sometimes,”’ she 
had answered, and clung to her skirt 
Eleven o'clock was ringing from the di 
tant spire of Much Havers church as Cicely 
made that momentary halt, conscious of a 
most unusual weariness b of body and 
spirit \ kind of terror seized her lest it 
might be the becinning ot real TeVO 
against her self-appointed task She knew 


how much depends on the constancy of th 


originators of any heme, and that the 
whole success of anv movement. in_ the 
Initial stages at least, hanes on its leader 

What she was t sure about was whether 


the 


the 


Steering experiment 


had passed 
Initial stave 


She 


she hear d 


was confronting this question when 


a ten in the near distance 
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jumped up with the conscious face of 
who had been caught unaw 


ives. Then allt 
world, and life, seemed to stand still, a 
there appeared before her a tall, slendey 
figure in grey tweed and a soft hat dray 
well over his brows, but not so w a 
hide his face 


+? Ree, 
whereve: 
She to speak lily and 
cernedly, was 


ver changing face 


Kane!” she faltered Wy 
have you , 
strove 
but 


ile took off nis lat ind tood 
headed before her, ande we, remen 
ww he had looked t PPV 
ot the French poli . We mazed at ( 
tinction of his appearance now 

His deep eves riveted themselve rf) 
face with the expression of a mar 
after long seeking, finds that on w 
heart is set. 

I came to redeem mv promise to [| 
Steering.’’ ; 

Phen vou have be t Deverills! ] 
long 7’ 

**Only since this mor ' I wa 
fortunate as to find Lady Steer 
house Chey told on nad g 
London 

So they sent vou on het 

| asked for you, and the ave m 
tions. 

1 see And as you a multi, | 
pose vou have lett the Arn or are 
only havine a little holiday 

I have lett the Arn 

* Fo good 

Ves 

It was the French Army, up to the 
1 suppose she said q ning] 

Yes It was nece I to me t ret 
to Ireland My own country needed me 
the moment as much a lk rance—she 
fewer ftriend 

His words sank int ( el] oul fo 
ther consideration, but e did not quest 
them now 


Won't 


said qui kly 


you con nt t | 


periment here, and it 


He shook his head, and at the same 
looked. at her rather 

I know what vou are t it that 
Red Cross unliomn VV yott thal 
But the work is important her \ 
not believe it, but it to be a 
(¢ . looked at tron t « V 
It isn’t) picturesque—that it | 
plucky of the ¢ t t. and to 
on There are fou ft ther plou ny 
the next field, and it. take | the we 
out of vour h: ind r Tact 
but they keep on | patrio 
vice mia ense ever t ira orked | 
V.A.D. doesn't underst She al 
Wai look nice: t vol on the | 
cant Phe weathe letie then mo 


/, 


fof 
s 


HWA 
e } #47 | 


/ fS ‘j , 
Whe 


‘““* Mr. Kane!’ che feltered. ‘ Why, 


wherever have you sprung from ?’”’ 








wind to-day. Could anything be more truly 
vicious?” 


She got out the last words with a gasp, a 


a sudden cust caucht her, driving wisps of 
straw and chaft against her cheek 
Whatever you do, whatever you may 
be, it will be the true, the womanly thing 
you are doing,” he said, and Cicely turned 


her head away with a sudden desire to weep. 

‘| think vou had better come inside. We 
can’t talk here, and | want to hear all sorts 
of things.’ 

Couldn't I help?” he asked, looking at 
the creat barrow load of Cho} ped turnips 
which stood ready for the cattle sheds, 

She shook her head. 


“You would have to be taught, and this 


isn’t. a turnip-chopping lesson morning 
Yes, I can get off I’m the C.0O., you 
know I’ve the right to arrange the time 
table.” 

She began to move out of the shed, and 


he followed, and they went together through 
the litthe white wicket to the front garden, 
where a_girl patiently sowing 
Cicely did not pause there, and the 
bevond a took no 
Callers were by no means uncom 
the Hall, and Cicely had to be on 
answer questi and interview 
from other experimental farms, 
or from those who were anxious to emulate 
the example set by Steering Hall 
She had how far 
had spread abroad, not her 
had been twisted out of all 
to the truth. It popularly 
that she finding lor a 
heart by working on the land, and 
spoken oft in many quarters where 
not personally known 
pect admiration 
surprised her very much 
Kane found himself ushered into the 
common room, which was a pleasant enough 
place, with its cushioned basket-chairs, 


was early 
seeds 
pupil, 


notice 


casual g lane e. 
mon at 
hand to 


deleyate 


ns, 


her fame 
romantt 


not an idea 
how 
semblance 

belheved 


story 


was 
broken 
she was 
she wa 
mixture of re¢ 
vuld have 


Was solace 


with a 


and which we 


] 


long 
table, and the plano across one cornell 
What is the idea of all thi 
Nane as he laid his hat on the 
wn opposite to ¢( icel 
Isn't it apparent he 
little humorous 
mouth ‘We had 


Was 


a ked 
table and 
asked, 
her 
much 


with a 
pretty 
that it 


mile about 


hoped so 


hard and 
In the language 


are all doin 4 
said 


the 


that you 
unusual work,” he 
of the people: * Is 
worth the candle 
“a hope it j 
You 


evel 


se see 


rame voine to be 
Cicely serjousls 
war to last for 
few 


aid 
they expect the 
ever, and if 
shall have to carry on that’s 
the central idea of all the weird new thing 
women are What do you think 


see, 
and 
le it, we 


Lnere are very 


men 


adoiuns 
} 


mout the war, | m 


He shook his head 
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anything approach to it, when I left 
krance 
Hlow lony ago Wa th it 
Inlv last Friday 
All the men on leave iv the ime thit 
Phree veal Kitchener prophesied son 
ot them think that a short view. Well, 
we must just put all our strength into it 
You've no tdea how splendid the girls are , 
here They don’t really like it, vou know, 
but we’ve only had two real slackers, a1 
of course we dispe nsed with them as soon as 
we could, for tear otf intectior 
And you live here altoyether Or do ‘ 
you come over to Deverills every day 
‘Oh, dear, no! We start work about six, 
and it we had to walk a mile and a half 
fore we reached it, it would be too dis 
couraging. My sister-in-law, Joyce Chi 
velv, and IT live here and administe We 
have six comrades.” 
“There is another Miss Chievely, the 
Yes, but she won't be long here, wors 
luck! She's engaged to a Scotsman, Car 
tain” Elphinstone He was adjutant at 
Colissey Barracks near here, but now 
has gone to the front He la just gor 
back trom leave Probably vhen he oe 
his next leave, in about June, they'll 
married.”’ 
But where is the Mi Chievely I met at 
Coeur la Reine 
Didn't you know asked Cicel) 
strong surprise “She anteening ne: 
Boulogne, in the” Blessington Hut. Odd 
thin [ was just writing to her tl mornit 
at four o’clock, pointing out all the reaso 
why he ought to come home before Jo 
leave and help us here After all, it t 
Chievelvs’ business, and their land 
ar” ‘ 
| uppose so Bu ou ( oi t 
family now 
Oh, ve and thev have een most 
awfully good to me I think I've been ¢ 
for them -fer them, Mr. Nane, not to them! 
Please note the difference I've just helped . 
them to broaden a bit Lady Steet 
quite changed since she was at Cow 
Rein She comes here quite a lot, and 
O interested 
You are quite happy here, ther 
have never re rretted anythin 
1 am not that sort of persor Wi 
done can’t be undone Let the dead 
bury its dead.’ J can’t think of ar t 
conundrums—wise old saws, I meat 
would trot them out. I'm dou mv yoD,a 
I’m going tostick to it. Now, having beet 
through my catechism, it’s my turn, sul 
rell me, first, about dear Corur la Re 
Did you av vou had « left it 
Friday ? ’ 
| oidn't 1 that | ] ‘ last 
Friday but I have rt ( Cau ! Re 
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“f remember you intended to do that. 
And have vou been fighting since?’ 

“Yes, steadily. I had some difficulty in 
vetting released, and had to bring all the 
influence I had to bear on my general. But 
I did get off at last.” 

“What for ? l hope you have come home 
to fight for England now.” 

He shook his head. 


needs me. | 


“My own country am. on 
my way to Ireland.” 

Cicely sat still on the edve of the table, 
dangling her feet, looking at him intently. 
He was as much of a mystery as ever, and 
it was quite apparent he had no intention 


of telling her any more than he could help. 
But she persisted. 

“What's the matter with 
| hear them saving there’s 


your country: 
trouble brewing 


in [reland, though one reads about the 
exploits of the Irish Guards and other regi- 
ments, and hopes it isn’t true it isn’t a 
time for internal strife, surely \ family 
should choke down its private squabbles 
when the enemy ts at the gate.” 

“Excellent in theory,’ he said, with a 
slightly cynical note in his voice, “but 
impossible in practice Anvhow, [ am 


going to Lreland by the mail boat to-morrow 


night.” 

“In what spirit asked Cicely, goaded 
to question more deeply still 

He shrugged his shoulders 

‘T have an open mind, and T have been 


out of Ireland tor over three vears. | ex 
pect to find changes, though essential 
characteristics will remain, | don’t doubt 


also essential wrongs 

Cicely dropped her chin on her hands and 
tooked at him earnestly It was her nature 
and habit to give her undivided attention 
and interest to whatever theme happened to 


be under discussion, and Ireland had be 
come of extreme moment to het She had 
not disguised that fact from herself, but 
had simply accepted it as part ot the 
mysterious web of life. 

“Are there real) wrongs T heard an 
Irishman at Deverills sav one day that 


Home Rule, even it acceptable to the whol 
Mass of the people, would not cure the ills 
of Ireland; that it is the nature and habit 
of the people to nurse vrievances. When 
they haven’t any they and nurse 
them to pertec tion,” 

“He a traitor to his country said 
Kane, the dull crimson rising to his cheek 


create 


Was 


“No, he wasn’t. He was a prominent 
Irish member and a verv keen soldier, who 
had been nine months in the trenches — so 
there!” said Cicely piritedly So vou 
won't tell me why vou really are going to 
Ireland Your private affai mist be 
heeding a little more at ention now 

Chey are, but they are of secondary im 
portance, he said, and then rose and stood 
looking out of the vindow for a few minute 
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in silence. Then he turned to her suddenly, 
with the old iesentful fire in his eves. 


‘You 


are as ready to cavil and to con- 
demn me as ever!” he said abruptly, “and 
my journey has been in vain. [| was in- 
deed a fool to come! ” 
CHAPTER XVIII 
Cicely and Kane 
ICELY, trembling, slid from her 
perch on the table and moved 
farther off with that delicious hesita- 
tion which tempts a woman to run 
away even from the words she most wants 
to hear. 

Kane misunderstood. He was one. of 
those unhappy persons who had been born 
with a gift for misunderstanding himseli 
and everyone else kor such life is a 
gloomy pathway indeed, beset with briars 
and thorns 


‘Il beg your pardon,’ he said formally. 


‘| haven't the right; I see that perfectly 
well Indeed, | knew it even when we met 
at Cocur la Reine. What have such as I 


t | 
to 


do with a star like you? ; 
At this Cicely came to herself. 

“Oh, I’m not a star at all, but just an 
What is 


ordinary woman. the matter with 
you, Mr. Kane?’”’ she said, trying to rally 
her forces and recover herself. Many men 
had made love to her in the course of her 
life, but none in this fashion. 

‘T’ve always scoffed at the thing men 


call love, and imagined it had no place in 
mv life. But | was wrong. I knew I was 
wrong that very first day we met in the 
courtvard at Coeur Ja Reine.” 

‘*But it isn’t so bad a thing after all 
it?’’ asked Cicely. And the common 
who escape ?”’ 

\ man, more presuming, 
might have extracted hope from such words, 
Aippantly spoken; but Kane was fat 
humble and much in to 
tread the path of ordinary men. 

| haven’t the right to speak to 
this L beg vout he 
abruptly turning away. 

‘*Other men do it,” answered Cicely on 
the spur of the moment. ‘‘ Why not you?” 

“Because | am not a tree agent.” 


ls 
lot 
shall 

Vainel or one 
even 


too too earnest 


like 


repeated, 


you 
pardon,” 





‘Are you married already?’ asked 
Cicely innocently 
Heaven forbid!” exclaimed Kane in 
tones trayk enouvh to be convincing 
‘Engaged, then?” 
“Nor [I tell vou, there never 
has been in my lite s 
Note POLE - 
‘She dred wiv | i | 1 I! he had 
lived evervthing might bave been better | 
ivld have understood women better 
“They are not » difficult,” hazarded 
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Cicely, “so long as you take them as you “Only that the world had become a dif 
find them, and don’t sect them on impossible — ferent place,” she said softly 

heights, where nobody can stand or sit with “Yet vou never gave me th smailest « 
out toppling ove couragement 

Her heart was beating, her spirits soaring Cicely’s low laugh tane through ¢ 
with every minute, and she had to speak room 
frivolous words to stem the rising tide ‘Hear him! What kind of e yurag 
Surely never had there been such strange ment docs a man want He hi » find t 
love-making But Cicely knew that for het Way He is no use unless he « 

i was the only kind, the love that was to *A thousand. time | ) ented m 
change the world. Nay, that had changed — thinking | had given offenc d that 
it, narrowed it down to the primal tssue despised m« 

one man and one woman, standing at the “Never! [thought vou very st Ipid a 
portals ot the second | len, hot forbidden a lot ot things, and, oh I did want ( t 
even to the poorest and least deserving fight under your own # ! sut of cou 

Kane walked round ae libs rately to where how vou will, because it : gy 
he could see her changing face Possibly Ile winced at that, but on drew her t 
some electri Ss} ark from the torch ot life more closely to him 
fired him too, making him forget, for one Can't we go outside, und the ski 
glorious moment, the trammels by which he and talk I shall never come to an er 
Was bound what L have to say to you! 

‘You are not angry, then In happier There must be rather a lot, d (¢ 
circumstances | might even have asked not naively ‘Because, you see, all we 
in vain?” to hear every sine |e thin about ( 

‘Asked for what don’t even know whether Kane is you 

*Your love.” name: 

His voice faltered on the word, but there “It is right. so far as it ’ D 
was no faltering in the eager eyes which Kane ©’Rourke, at vour sery 
clave to her face. When she did not im ‘Oh, how very Irish! ‘ aid, thir 
mediately answer, he went on, the passion the gutturals under her tongu “ But 
growing in his voice love it—Dennis Kane ©’ Rourke Quite 

Tell me—if I had come to you in happier vood name, too, tor an Iri natriot. B 
circunistances, would there have been any now vou have mc . vou must { ve poor 
hope for me?” England the wron she has inflicted 

“What's the natt with the circum you 
stance * she asked aiter a long pause, At the moment a slight knock cam 
and, lifting her head, suffered her sweet the decor, it opened, and the 1 just t 
eyes to meet hits . to spring apait It wa Mr Barnacle 

The next moment she was in his arms, ask scme question con rt com! 
and for a few brief moments everything els sariat, she having be informed by 
was blotted out satellite in the kitchen that ad ster 

‘LT always knew you would come, and to was in the dining-room. wit a strang 
day I felt it! Do you know, | have been gentleman in a vrey suit 
up all night waiting for you! That was Beg pardon, my lady, but could 
because I knew you had arrived in London,” = (ome to the kitchen for a1 te 
she whispered at last Yes. Mrs. Barnacle rl is a very 

Hle stood helple s, adoring, betore this friend, come all the wavy f , Krance t 
lovely confession. Love, which had had see me Excuse me just minute, 
naught to do with him till now, was about added to Kane. and disappeared th 
to reveal all her secrets He had found the the open door, glad of a moment's respi 


key to the door te clear the au 


He stroked her hair, still holdin, her, and Mr- Barnacl } } j 


le, Who had now no u 
Cicely felt and knew how deep and ovet any man out of khaki, and spoke 
whelming was the force which gripped him was the only soldier in tl 
It made her glad with a ereat gladness, and a mild interest in the eood-lookit tl 
not at all afraid Somethiu in het deepest though she thouvht he lad ( 
heart assured her that here was the love brivht and her cheeks vet ( 
which could conquer all things, even death “1. that one of them. n id ’ She v 
itself tured to ask ‘*T know there must ive 
You say you cared at Caur la Reine dozens in France 
Hav you been fighting me down for nearly Ve it is one of them.” answered ( 
a whole veat It will be ; ear to-morrow, milin merril 
you know, since we first ct Do you re- Whv isn’t he in khaki 
member , He's been in it two vears, a 
kvery hour and moment of it!” he made is giving himself an % 
answer fervently But it possible that his new uniform gets ready. He's chan 
you Té It any thing on that day of days?” Wy riment, on wered Cuece We 





————- 


going out for a long walk, 
and just tell them not to 
wait in the dining-room. 
And when we come back 
you'll give us a bit of 
something, won't you? 
Unless we walk as far as 
Colissey and have lun h at 
the inn.” 

Mrs. Barnacle, 
ing nothing, 
readily enough, and, hav- 
ing settled the knotty pornt 
regarding the day’s menu, 
went on happily with her 
work, 

Mrs. Barnacle proved 
to be a prop and stand- 
by at the Hall. Cicely had 
the gift of calling out 
what was best in people, 
and her appeal to a 
rather shallow  nature’s 
patriotism had borne rich 
lruit, 

Cicely flew up the stairs 


suspect- 
agreed 


to the room of the twin 
hedsteads, and straight to 
her mirror. Her cheeks 


were bright red, her eyes 


glowing, her whole body 
seemed to breathe life, 
happiness, hope 

She unbuttoned her old 


skirt, threw it on the bed, 
and in the twinkling of an 
eve changed 
tume of blue s« rge, which 
showed every line of 
eautitul fivure, and 
its slim grace full justice. 

“A hat? No, | think 
not. And vet, if we get as 
tar as Colissey mo 

A little soft hat of black 
velours, with a blue band, 
a pair of white wash 
leather gloves, a clean 
handkerchief, and she was 
ready. — It 


Into a cos 


her 


gave 


‘ may Just be 
added that she had fon 

gotten the orders for the 
afternoon, though she had 
arranged to take her turn 


When the lord of | 


at the plough. he 
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‘“** What's the matier with the circumstances 
she asked alter a long pause?’ 


‘I’m a strat 


suggested 


ove comes along all else land 

ee We'll walk to Coli 
So they passed out together into” the through the woods all the 
rather fitful March sunshine. and when the ine uh ot about one 
Were clear of the house her hands « rept she added cautiously 
ender his atm single thine about vou elf 
Pi u— are taking me out to lunch I where were you born: ” 
— - better make myself look a bit In the south, neal 
uniform ?? > this better than the — field father s place is there 

’ “Tell me about it—Is it 
ha need not record the lover’s answer. Shall T like it? And how 
t did not disappoint her, and sisters have you 

You must take ae out to lune h. T think,” None: I’m an orphan.” 
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eer ina 


aig Oraen vy 


Stanley Davis. 


strange 


miles 
will 


ey, two 
that 
o thereabouts,” 


Wav: 


Now, tell me every 


Kirst of all 
Limerick My 


a nice 


many 


place 


brothers 
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“Oh, you poor thing, that explains lots of side of Ireland ii you knev 
things! You ought to have adopted some — of her wrongs. 


relatives. It is not good for man to live ‘Thev will have to be 
alone It delays his education,’ she said simply and clear] 
‘L was waiting for you.’ judge reli them now 
“Were you? And have vou never, neve Sut he sheok hi 
looked at anvone else, Mr. ©)’ Rourke?’ turned to her, the sombre 
They call me The ©’ Rourke in and up his eves 
about Rathkeale. “Supposing you were t 
And what will they call me?” bound by every sentime 
Her eves were brimming with laughter, lovaltyv to mv country, « 
the happy heart of her, singing like a bird, personal cost | shall have 
saw only the sunny side of the world and ot would you take it all bae 
lite, “Love can't be recalled, 
She wondered at the sudden spasm which It is a free eift But 
crossed his face. But what 
*Let us sit down here for a moment and “I should be true to | 
talk. There is much to explain. I hope | at last. ‘‘and we should | 
shall be able to make it clear to you kirst “You make it a cond 
of all, my people have aiways believed, and fight for Engtand 
tried to convince others, that Lreland should “No, though that 
be for the Irish.” most and best of al 
“Does anybody else want it--except the you to promise not. to 
Germans?” she asked innocently. What is the meaning « 
“We have not been treated well by the strite? Why are we all 
English. [ must speak the truth, though various kinds of trenche 
it has the honour of being your country woman of tus! It i: to | 
We have been harried and tyrannised over, and the freedom not onl 
and refused even the elementary rights of of the whole world n't 
free-born men, And the appalling travesty “That is the ideal. B 
of a Court we have had to suffer at Dublin tion whether England hz 
Castle has caused the gorge of all decent the champion of freedon 
Irish folk to rise. It must be made an end her hands clean of the « 
of. Treland must be free!” Cicely, with a sob in | 
Cicely felt the poignant undercurrent of her feet 
bitterness, as well as the indomitable re Oh, don’t—don't sa 
solve inspiring these words. An intelligent impossible! Why did 
reader and student of events, she realised happy before to-da\ oO 
in a moment that there was far mere in this i lived in hope You hav 
than met the eye In a flash she understood come and upset everythit 
how impossible it was for this man, smart der false pretences cs 
ing under so keen a sense of injustice and loval soldier, fighting 
wrong, to shoulder arms for England, the ideal we share with he 
country he imagined had betrayed his own vour own hand ) 
She dropped her fair head on her hand and Now, why are ou 1 
looked at kim with a kind of pitying in I can’t tel! vou 
fentness But I have the rie 
I feel afraid when IT hear you, but sure) There are thin ‘ 
vou have not joined the revolutionary set even to the one he love 
that are plotting with Germany against the is the test of his patrioti 
British Flag There oueht not to be 
If | were, would you would vou take Life is intended t e | 
back the word which lifted m 1 and strong in the open 
heaven lony to the devil! he « 
I don’t remember saving anything par which touched his own he 
ticular, he said naivels But IT have i i looked at her wit 
country too, and | hink | would be strong amazement, and the ti 
enough to give up tor het Atter all, it ts and imagined duty, old 


what the bovs are doing every day thev human breast bera 


give up lite itself I should only give up If vou can’t tell me 
what might make it more worth living but that ou are 
The words and the tone and look which countr 

accompanied them moved Kane profoundly Perhaps T have not 

Happy country to have such a daugh to trust me fully, ‘ 
ter!’ he murmured But you, who have cult voice, and the inter 
the instinct of love and justice so firmly caused the ve to stand 
embedded in your nature, would be on the vhile the ambre fi 
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“Qh. how can [ trust you unless you help 
me? You know how sinister are the rumours 
about Ireland. [ heard it said at my 
mother-in-law’s table the other Sunday that 
revolution was inevitable. Are you crossing 
the Channel to take part in that revolution ? 
is that why you have left France and the 
Foreign Legion? Because you are 
join another legion whose record will be 
less fine!” 

He sat dumb under the fire of her ques- 
tioning, but she saw his very lips whiten. 

“Why don’t vou say something?” she 
asked desperately ; 

“Because there is nothing to be said 

“Do vou understand the inference L must 
draw from vour. silence It means-—ves. 
You are going back to Ireland with the full 
intention of siding with the Revolutiontsts 
there--in the pay of Germany! 


It was because she felt the things so in 


tensely that she’ had courage to utter these 


yoiny to 


biting words. He took them quietly, but 
his hand clen hed 

“You have not the rneht to say that I 
believe that no Irishman is in the pav of 


Germany If it could be pri 
thev are 
‘What would you do 
“Denounce and renounce them 
“If vou geo to Ireland with vou 
ears open you will discover many 
things. I have 
man say that 


yrved to me that 


eves and 
strange 
heard more than one [rish 
German propaganda ha 


found Ireland its most fruitful tield Will 
you promise me : 
“Premise what?” he asked, with both 


agerness and pathos in his look 





“Promise that vou will judge impartially 
when you get to Ircland 

‘Impartial judement! Is there such a 
thing in the world I begin to doubt it 

Oh, yes, there 1s | believe | could be 
an impartial judge myscli I seem to see 
everything with such dreadful clearness | 
suppose nothing will keep vou out of Lre- 
land just now lL am afraid tor vou to 


~U. 
“Nothing, m\ dearest M\ word Is 
pledged.” 

You call me your dearest, but you ar 
t ready to vive up much for me,” she 
sald, both wistfully and wilfully, trving. to 
wc a Woman's strong 


: which is 
the perso ial 


cst Weapol 
One 


“T love vou with a love which ha 


ich hi 
i pei and which cannot be plumbed 
t is leet 

Is too deep Sut it has not obscured the 
Vision, but rather made it cleare IT would 


not be worthy of you if I were to hesitate,” 
he answered. 

It was a high ideal, the conclusion of a 
dreamer and a visionary. Cicely, while ad- 
mitting its fineness, wrung her hands. 

“Oh, [ haven’t patience with you! And 
I don’t know why you came here to-day to 
upset me like this. W hat good has it done? 


Only made us both more miserable than 
we were before.” 
*L ask to be torgiven,” was all he said, 


and once more his humility anvered het 
For she loved strength in a man, and had 
already thrilled beneath the passion ol his 
devotion to his country. 

‘Forgiven! Go and do something to 
prove your love!” she cried, with a touch of 
bittertess ~T take back, not my love—on 
has no power over that) but my pledge. | 
am a war-worker, pledged to my country’s 
service, just the same as if I were a soldiet 


All my brothers are fightin. One of them 
has lost an arm and an eve We are not 
merely plaving at this game. That is why 
it seems so childish and so futile for Irish 
people to behave as they are doing—worr\ 


ing those who giving thel 


ond everything, 
est 


ought to be 
mind. to the war, and, be 
playing into German hands! 

“You don’t understand,” he said heavily. 
“You would need to vo to Lreland.” 

‘Oh, people go to Lreland and come bat k 
none the wiser, and much more hopeless, 
she interrupted, and the tears sprang in het 
eves You will promise nothing, then 
You will go to Ireland without telling me 
on what mission or for what purpose? Yet 
vive you my full trust. It 
thing to ask.” 


you ask me to 


Is a DIL 


Nevertheless | a ask 

But vou do understand that unless T can 
be satisfied that vou are true to ow flay 
| take back my pledge absolutely : 


“You can do that Jightly 
1 didn’t sav that, but | can do i Iam 
my tather’s daughter If vou ever mect 
him vou will understand 


You wish to part here, then?” he said, 


and avain the wistful look in his eves 
plerced her to the heart 

But she had sufficient strength to make 
answer quite steadily 

Yo ~, it will be bette We shall talk and 
talk to no purpose If vou come back trom 
Ireland with a clear conscience you will 


find me here 
And with that she turned and left lim 


without once looking back 
tO BE CONCLI DED. | 




















THE “ CHERRY” LACE 


Sk Ardern’s No. 30 Lustre Crochet iSth rox oh 2 tr. 2h. 4 f S39 


Cottoa and size 6 needle. <A hele is 8h. 13 tr. o h., then an exten 
2 <nain with a treble into the third © to turn. 


chain siitch. Commence with 88 chain and 1ylh rou 2h. on exten., 8 h. 1o tr. 12 
6 to turn each row, four of which count as 7 tr. 3 h. 4 tr. th. 13 ti 
the edge treble and the remaining two for 20th rou a hs. 6608. 2 he 4 t8.- 2) 
the first hole.* 3 h.- 36 tr. 3 h. ro tr. 3h 
Ist vou io h. 10 ti including one 21st rou 2h. 16 tr. 1h. 10 rh.7 
made) 10 h. 4 tr. (including one made) 5 h. gh. 46 tr. t h. 4 tr. 3 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th row Each 29 h 22nd roi oh ti nh. 36.tr: 72. 7 2 
sth vou cp. 7 &. 22-2 ih. £2 te. 2h ie. 2 he HM 
Oth vou 14h. 10 tr. 4h. 7 tr. Oh., then 23rd vo . eo tr. te 2] 
an extension of 12 chain and 6 to turn cm 26 tf. 68. 23 &%. 3 { Eh. 13% 
7th vow } h. on the exten., then 6h. 8h 
10 tr. 4h. lo tr. 13h 24th vo Oh. to tr. 1 
Sth row ih. 7 tr. 4h. 13 tr.. 80h Gh.: 26 tr. 3, Fr. 21 tr. 2 13 tl 
oth row fo RB. 83 tr. 4h. 7 tr. 13h gtr. £4 
10th row 12 h Io ti | h. to ti eZ 2 25th 3 th | ? tr. 2.3.33 0 
12 ch. exten. and © to turn et h.. 22 tr. zr h..4 I i; tr. 4h 
ith vou g B.. on exten., 1b. 10 tr. 7h. 26th ro oe Se Oe; 27 tr. rh. 26 
re tf. 2h. 7 Or. 32 |} oh tr. 2h. 19:tf: 21 
12th rou izh. 7 t®. th. 19 tr. 7h. 20 tr 27th voi zh. 13 tr. wh. 25tr.z2h.4t 
3h th tr gh. 16%) 
13th row gh. 10 ti | ir. 6 b. 7 Oe. Sth rox >h. 12 tr. 1 io tr. rh. tot 
2h. to &. th. 4 tr. 22 ! ph. 28 tr. 19h 
14f/ ; Oh. 11 { 1 | 1 ) Ship ' ! 
Bh. 0 tr. 7h. 13 th. to ts rR. 22 ¢h mence over the t! | th 1 I} 
exten. and 6 to 1 is. 2 hh. te te. t h.. to tf. 1 
15th VOU ¢ hk. on exten., 2 h tr. £ Rh 20h roi 2h. zo tr. 1h. 13 tr. £ L.. 10 
86 te. 7 bh. 83 tr. & h tr. th. 4 tr. 5 h th. 29 tr. 3 h. 20 tr. 14 hb 
ptr sh sIst vou 13h t1 | ty, -£.8..33 
Lolth rou 5h . 4h. 4 8. 1 ha th : 45 tf. DPR. 23. 2 
Bh. BO ts ph I ir. Th. rg tt hi pond vou Pie ae 10 3h. 10 
17th i 7h. 19tr. 5h. totr. 3h. 10 ts eh... 30 Gr. Bh. a Ot.. 331 
rh tr. 3h. to ti ’ 2 } Slip overt I 
men er tl filth 
"aA i 23 te: 3 Bb. 23 gph. rot , Ul 





THE 


“ THISTLE" SQUARE 


34th vrow.—l1 hb mete ¢ kh. te &. oh. 4gth row 6 h. on the exten., then 4 h. 
16 tr. 2h. 7 tr. 16h. £O tr. 10 hh. 4 tes §:R: 
35th row.—15 h. 4 tr. 2 h. 19 tr. 4 h. 50th rou Repeat from 2nd row. 
7 2h. Ist vow of edge A slip-through stitch 


Qt. PR ot: 3h. 4 we, 
14 h. 


the 





into each inner corner, 2 short stitches into 
hole at 


each side of the inner 


corners 





sth vow.—Slip over four holes and com 3 short stitches into each of the other holes 
mence over the fifth with 14 h. 10 tr. 7h. except at each point, where there are 8 
y tr. 3 h. j tr. rh. j tr. 2 h. short stitches into the hole. 
38throw.— 2h. 4ur. th. 4tr. 3h. 7 tr. 23h 2nd vow.—A_ slip-through stitch into 
30h vou 8 h. 13 tr. 8 h 
ctr. th. 4tr. th. 4tr. gh 
j tf. 3 h. 
soth vow.—3 h. 4 tr. 4 h 
ctr. 2h. ¢ tr. th. gtr. 6h. 
igtr. 7h 
tist yow.—Slip over fou 
holes and commence over fifth 
with 2h. lotr. rh. ro tr. th 
6 mth 4t. gh. a tr. 3 2. 
tr. 3h 
y2nd row.—7 h. 4 tr. 5h. 4 tr. 
ch wo tr. th. 7 te. 2 Bb 
yyvd vow ph. 7 te. FG 
Beth. 7 tr. 2h. 42tt. 6h 
str. 7h 
qth rvow.—O6 h. 4 tr. Oo h is 
lotr. rh. 19 ty zh Beeue:s 
5th vow 5 A. Jo tr. s hh 
gtr. 7h. 4tr. 6h A Lace that will stind plenty of hard 
yOth vow QR. 4 tr. .7 hh Weat. 
19 tr. oh 
7th yvow.—Slip over six holes and com- cach slip-through stitch, miss a_ short 
mence over the seventh with 2 h. 22 tr. stitch at each side of the slip-through 
7h. gtr. 6h stitch, then a short stitch into each short 
{8th row sh. 4tr. gh. 16 tr. 3 h., an stitch. 
exten, of 18 ch. and 6 to turn. 3) vou Che same as the 2nd row. 
” 


THE “ THISTLE 


SE Ardern’s No. 26 Lustre Crochet 
Cotton and size 6 needle \ hole is I 
2 chain with a treble into the third 
hain stitch \llow 6 chain to turn each 3 
Tow, lour of which count as the edge treble 
and the remaining two for the first hole I 
on the next row 
Commence with 133 ch. and 6 to turn. 
ist row.—44 h 
2nd vow.— 7h. 28 t including one made) 
15 h. 4 tr, including one made) 2 h , tr 
(including one made) g h 
3rd YOw.—10 Ri. 4 tea hk... tr. eh ager. 
2h7tr. 3h. 7 tr. sh, , oh 
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SQUARE 


. tr: 32 
} ih. ot. 3h 4th 3k ee 
43 tr. OD 
j ch. 16 tr. th. ro tr, 2. 4, 
tr 2h } tl 2h. 10 tt ish 
vo bz hk. FO tr, 2h. ae. 3S Re 4 2 
ts. 2.0 ty. Eh. 19 tf: 7h 
lh a hk. Tote, Fh. 80-0 2 D2 
tr. gh ate. 2 hy, 2 te. DR, 26. FOO 
roth vo pa h. 16 tr. 4 hoe ah as 
2h i. 32 
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11th row.—3 h. 4 tr. 2 n. 4 tr. 5 h. 19 tr. 
gh. 4 tr. 4 h..13 tr. 2 bh. 4 tr. 22h 
12th row.—14 h. 160 tr. 3h. 4 tr. 3h. 22 tr. 
8h. 4 tr. 2 h. 
134 vow.—4 h. 4 tr. 2h. 4 tr. 2h. 25 tr 
an. 40. 3h. aH. zh. 83. tah 
14th row iz h. 4 tr. 2h. 10 tr. 5h. 4 tr. 
mh. 3940. 2h. 6 tr. 2h. 4 te. th. ae 2 hk. 
. tr. 3B. 
15/4 row.—O h. 4 tr. 5 h tr. 2h. 7 tf 
rh. 42 & § 8 
16 tr. 14h. 
1Olh vow.—14h 
3. £m. 6 6 
48: g te. 3 h 
6 tr. 2 h. 4 t 
Ch 2h > & 
7 tr. oh. 
17th vow.—b h 
2h. 4 & 
sh & %. 3 2 
4 tr. 6 bh. to ti 
zh. gtr. 43 4b. 
18th row.—15 h. 
6 tr. 7 Bh. 4 W. 
rk 6 & & 
a 2. 4 OS 
[kh 2 & 2 De 
} tr. sh 
19th row.— 3 h 
tt 24h «4 Ine * Thistle 
cm. 4 &. § h inset for various 
qtr. ch. 4tr.6h 


ytr.th.rotr.igh 


20th rou igh. 4 tr. rh tr. oh. 4 tr 
1h } tr th } tl zh } ul ~h jl oh 

21st rou 5m. 6 tr. 2h. 4 tr. gh. 4 OD 
sh. 4tr. oh. 4 tr. 15 h 

22nd rou rg BR. 4 tr, Sh. 4 tr. 2 bh 1 
4h. otf. 2h. 4 tr. zh. 4 tr. gh 

23rd rou Oh. te. 1B. 4 tr. 2h. 2 tt 
Bh. 4 tr. 3h. 4 tr. 11h. 4 tr. 16h 

24h vou 25h. ot. 2h: ate. 2. 2 
ah. 4 te. 3h. a tr. sh 

25th vow On. 4. th. «tr. ch. ati h 

26th rou oh. gtro gh. gtr ith 

27th rou gn. 4 tr. Ob. 4 tr. 37 hi 

28th rou 5h er. 17 BD. 13 te. OD. 4 01 
9 h. 

2ufdi row.— 8h. 4 tro oh. 16 tr. toh. 10 th 
5 h, 


Square will be 


30/h vow. 5h 
ph. 4 te. Oh 
21st ro 7h 
3h. 7 tr. to h. to ts 
32) | > h 
nu. 4 % £2 
h 
ard) Oh 
Bh. 4 te. 2.4 tt 
34th 3 -4h 
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DRIED 


By BLANCHE 
NE 1s alwavs perfectly sate im providing 
some kind of dried fish for the first 
breakfast for the man on leave who has 
just returned from abroad 
Sometimes he craves for finnan haddock, pat 
ticularly if he be a Scot who has been serving 
in the East where his native dish is unprocur- 
able, or if he be a London-bred he will enjoy a 
succulent kipper or a crisply grilled bloater. In 
any case, the all-British cured fish is always 
welcome, for until one has been deprived ot 
what so many home-stayers regard as the 
most ordinary of viands one does not realise 
how great and universal is the liking for dried 
fish by all Britishers 
As in the case of all other culinary wants, the 
prices of dried fish have reached heights, the 
mere suggestion of which would stagger the 
housewife had they not been reached by gradual 
but not unnoticed stages; but even at present 
cost they are one of the cheapest of foods Par- 
ticularly is this the case with kippers, for they 
contain a very large proportion of valuable fat, 
which is extremely nourishing and heat-produc- 
ing. Another excellent p yint about dried fish 
especially haddocks, is that the full flavour of 
the fish enables the economical housewite to use 
it as the foundation of a variety of made dishes, 
adding a larger proportion of rice o1 
than she is able to do when 
for this purpose 
The question of proper cooking, important at 
ail times, is perhaps more than ever essential 
when dried fish is the order of the day. It is 
very seldom that one is served with a really 
well cooked haddock or kipper, and one that is 
swimming in water or is dried up to a taste- 
less cinder is apt to put one off’ and reduce 
the already restricted food list bv vet another 
useful dish 


service 


potatoes 


using fresh fish 


Breakfast Bloaters 
Take the necessary number of bloaters, dry 
them with a clean.cloth, remove the heads, and 
roll in some drying medium. In pre-war days 
one would say, without hesitation, use flour 
but it mav not he possible to spare even this 
sma amount trom the ration. Finely crushed 
oatmeal or the flour that collects at the bottom 
ot the oatmeal tin is excellent for 
pose, and finely crushed biscuit 





this pur- 
crumbs are also 
xood The great point is to make the skin of the 
fisif perfectly dry The bloaters can then be 
elther grilled over the fire or cooked in a frying 
pan. If the latter method is used. melt a table- 
Spoonful of dripping in the pan and be sure that 
tis boiling betore adding the fish. ‘The majority 
ol people und rcook dried fish 


th : thinking that 
le curing lessens the necessity for cooking 


This is cami 
This is quite a mistake, and bloaters kippers 


and haddocks all require very thorough ‘ook- 
Ing to achieve the best re sults. 
Pickled Bloaters 

Bloaters do not keep as well as athe Zried 


FISH 
ST. CLAIR 


fish, and if vou want to prepare a tasty break- 
fast, luncheon, or supper dish a day or two in 
advance | can strongly recommend the fol- 
lowing re« 1p 

Wash and dry some fine bloaters, then place 
them in a dish and pour in enough milk to just 
cover them. Leave for twenty-four hours, then 
add 2 0%. peppercorns, an onion, and halt a 
lemon cut in slices, two or three bay-leaves, and 
enough oil and vinegar in equal parts to cover 
the fish. Put a piece of greased paper over the 


dish and bake in a moderate oven. When 
cooked, place in the larder and leave undis- 
turbed tor twenty-four hours. Serve cold 


Bloaters thus cooked are delicious with a potato 
salad accompaniment. 


Baked Bloaters 

These quantities are for five bloaters: One 
teaspoonful flour, 1 teaspoonful cornflour, 1 tea- 
spoonful anchovy essence, I lemon, pepper 
to taste. Dry the fish and remove the heads 
and tails. Carefully divide the fish lengthways, 
and take away the bones. Divide the roes and 
wrap each half in half a fish. Run a thin skewer 
through, or tie with coarse cotton to prevent 
unrolling. Grease a pie-dish and stand the rolls 
upright in it, with a little piece of margarine 
on top of each roll. Cover with greased paper 
and bake in a warm oven for twenty minutes. 
(Be sure that the fish is thoroughlv cooked.) 
Make a sauce as follows : Mix the two flours to- 
gether and make into a smooth paste with the 
anchovy essence and the juice of the lemon. 
Season with pepper (cayenne if liked), and stir 


in vradually pt. of warm water. Cook over 
the fire stirring all the time until the sauce 
boils. Remove the skewers or cotton from the 


fish rolls, arrange them on a hot dish, and pour 
the sauce over A dish of boiled rice can be 
served with the bloaters 


Devilled Bioaters 


fake three fine bloaters, 2 tablespoontuls 
margarine or dripping teaspoonful each of 
made mustard and chutney, 4 teaspoonful 


anchovy essence, cayeune pepper to taste. 

Dry the fish and split them open lengthways 
Remove the back and other bones Melt the 
fat and mix the seasonings with it. Smear both 
sides of the fish with the sauce, close, dip in 


beaten, egg or milk, and sprinkle with oat 
meal Fry in boiling fat. When thoroughly 
cooked, drain and serve, garnished with fried 
parsley and slices of lemon 
Kippers 

ri 


fhe usual method of frying kippers tends to 
dry up the natural oil and bring out the salt, 
two points exactly the reverse to what is re- 
quired \ far better way is to lay the kippers 
in a deep baking-dish and pour over them a 
little boiling water. Cover and leave for three 
minutes, then drain off all but about a table- 
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spoonful of the water. Cover with a second tin 
or plate, and stand in a moderate oven for fifteen 
minutes. Lift on to a hot dish and pour a 
teaspoonful of melted fat over cach. Have you 
ever eaten mashed potatoes with kippers ? 
They are delicious, and scem to be as fitting an 
accompaniment as in the case of the proverbial 
‘sausages and mashed 


Kipper or Bloater Paste 

Very good and substantial home-made pastes 
can be made from bloaters or kippers. The 
fish must be thoroughly cooked and freed from 
skin and all bones. ‘The latter is a rather tedious 
operation until one has had a little practice, 
when a small amount of experience will soon 
produce quickness and dexterity. Pound the 
flesh with pepper and a little margarine. Salt 
is not, as a rule, necessary ; but when bloaters 
are being used a tablespoonful of anchovy 
essence is a great improvement to the flavour 
of the paste. Lemon juice and cavenne can be 
added at discretion Both pastes will keep for 
quite a long time if they are pressed into small 
pots and covered tightly with thickly buttered 
grease-proot paper. 


Red Herring 


On aceount of the extreme saltness of this 
fish it is seldom regarded as other than a 
relish to a bread-and-butter meal. Soaking for 
twelve hours in water or, if available, milk, will 
remove much of the salt and render it not 
more than pleasantly seasoned 


Grilled Red Herrings 


Lift from the soaking liquor and dry 
thoroughly, then split and remove the back 
bones (The curing process soitens the bones 
very much, and if the centre bones are taken 


away the other smaller ones will not be noticed.) 
Take 1 dessertspoonful of finely chopped herhs 
and mix them with tablespoonfuls of salad 
oil, a little pepper, and lemon juice. Close the 
fish, score both sides in several places pour 1th 
a few drops of the mixture, and grill over a 
clear fire. When one side is cooked, turn, care- 
fully brushing the surface with the seasoned oil. 


Spiced Red Herrings 

Having soaked the fish, hold them under the 
cold water tap for several minutes, then dry 
Mix together pepper and a teaspoonful of mixed 


spice. Rub these into the fish, then place them 
in a pie-dish with some bay-leaves. Cover with 
equal parts of vinegar and water, put a plate 
over the dish, and bake for half an hout \s in 
the case of pickled bloaters, thes fish should 


be left for twenty-four hours in the liquor before 
they are eaten 

fhe most useful and economical of dried fish 
is finnan haddock, and especially the kind that 
is sold in fillets 


without bones or skin Vhis 
solid fish is excellent for making kedyveree, curry 
fish balls and pie, moulds, patties, ete. 
+2 
VES 


Breakfast Haddock 

When selecting a haddock, always insist 
seeing, and feeling, the fish doubled over 
gauge the condition of the fish by the thick 


of the folded back rhe thicker it is the 
it will eat 
Wipe carefully with a damp cloth, cut 


the fins and tail, and place in a fryiy 

large enough to amply hold the fish. | : 
boiling water over | 
back-bone 
the stove 


and see that the top of t 
is well covered Stand the pan 
and let the water simmer until t 
flesh begins to shrink from 


+1 
with a fish slice, letting all the 


1e bones Litt 
water drain fror 








the fish before putting it on a hot dish ¥ 
draining is just as important as thorough c 
ing, for a haddock sent to table sodden fror 
having stood in water is about as nasty l 
as one could be asked to eat Have read 
couple of tablespoontuls of melted margari: 
and the same quantity of chopped _parsk 
Mix and pour over the fish, dust with pepper 
and serve at once. The lazy method of puttit 
a piece of margarine on the fish and lettin 
melt is one of those little habits too oft 
acquired by the British cook who never thinks 
that the heat necessary to melt the fat is tak 
from the fish, and wonders why the mistress 
complains that the haddock was chilled when 
reached the table. When buving a haddock 
is a good plan to get one large e1 
for two meals. ‘The large flakes a 
nicer than the little drv chips 
and the tail end can alwavs be used, fre 
bones and skin, for one of the mad 
already suvgested 
Scotch Haddock 

Take 1 Ib. of haddock fillet eggs, } break 
fasteup of milk teaspoonful margarine, | 
and salt 

Put the milk, margarine, pepper and s 
into a saucepan, add the fish (it may | f 
sarv to cut the fillets into small pieces 5 
thev are covered with the seasoned liq 
and simmer for twenty-five minutes lak 
the fish and keep it hot Break the e¢ 
the milk, beat until thick and lumpy, then } n 


over the fish, and serve 


Savoury Haddock Patties 








These make a delicious supper dish, and 
thev are also verv nice eaten cold they ¢ 
taken in a luncheon basket provide a 
chanve from the eternal sandwi 

fake about ! Ib of meat from a cooked I 
dock fillet, and mince it finely ld peq 
salt Make a little ite sae flavour W 
mchovy CSSC1IE or } d ] } eo? M 

me pastry, short or rough puff, as lik 

rease some patty pan ind line with p 
Fill with the fish, and pour a teaspoon 
sauce over before covering with pastry Brus 
with milk, and bake in a quick oven tH 
pastry is cooked 
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LITTLE TALKS WITH GREAT 
WORRIERS 


By 
ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


If you are worried by the War, afraid of the future, 
or depressed with the times, just read this article 


JAPANESE parable tells of a man who 


is cruelly tortured by a demon. Not 
understanding the injustice of his 
frightful punishment, because he feels he 


has never done anything to merit it, the 
man calls on the demon to explain why he 
“Thou 
to 
My nature is such as thou 
Blame then thyself for thy 


is SO persecute d. The demon replies 


hast created and fashioned be 


such as I am. 


me me 


hast given me. 
suffering.” 

thought 
the hideous demons of fear, of worry, of un 


We ourselves fashion from ou 
happiness in some form, which torture us 


aid frequently wreck our lives. 


Greater Enemies than all the Wars 
Fear and worry have wrought more de 
struction in human lives than all the wars 


that have devastated the world since the 
birth of the race. No one can estimate the 
havoc thee happines:-killers, these effi 


dency destroyers, continue to play ino our 


lives. They chill the heart, whiten the 
hur, wrinkle the face, and take the elas 
ticity out of the step; they blight ambi 


» Is) . 
01 kill courage Strangle hope and leave 


us wrecks of our They are 
the fatal enemies of everything for which 
human beings strive—health, SUC 
They among the 
most unfortunate heritages of the race, for 


former selves 


power, 
cess, and happiness are 
We are born into an atmosphere of fear and 
Worry. We come into the world stamped 
with anxiety, marked with fear and a dread 
of the unknown 

For thousands of 


r years it was thought 
that the terrible power which caused the 
thunder and lightning, the tornado, was 
“ome great enemy of man, an angry god 
Who hurled his thunderbolts to earth » and 


he wrath of the angry god of the 


thunder 
and lightning, of the tornado, must be pro 


pitiated even by the sacrifice of human life 
The fearful sea, the typhcons 
which wrecked ships, were outbursts of the 
wrath of the great sea-god Neptune. rhe 
eclipses of the sun and the moon indicated 
the displeasure of other gods, and multitudes 


storms at 


of human beings were sacrificed in all sorts 
to terrible 
powers which were supposed te rule men's 


of cruel ways appease these 
destinies 
The these 


forms of fear has been one of the most intet 


gradual elimination of crude 
esting things in the development of tne race. 
Knowledge has swept aside the terrors of 
the unknown, and when we are sufficiently 
advanced to realise that our God is a God of 
and that love is law, 


Love order, harmony, 


all the fear-brood will disappear. 


Held Down by Fear 
Unfortunately, multitudes of people are 
still held down by some form of our primi 


tive heritage rhe perpetual presence of 
fear stunts their growth, strangles their 
normal expression and warps their devel- 


opment. Fear is stamped upon their brains 
from childhood 


to 


How many mothers ignor- 
their to 
sleep by frightening them, telling them that 
if they 
bear will come and eat them up, and so on 


antly try force children to go 


don't go right to sleep a great big 


How much sleep would a grown person get 
in a situation which seemed as real to him 
such a picture suggested by mother 
istothe child 2? Yet the majority of parents 


continue to people the darkness with all 


as its 


sorts of cruel monsters in order to frighten 
children into obedience. If they only knew 
how injuriously a child’s physical and mental 
affected by brutal 


terrorisation not 


development is such a 


system of they could 


would not, be so cruel the lives of many 


children, especially those who are sensitive, 
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are sadly marred if not completely ruined 
by it. A great medical authority says that 
at least 80 per cent. of 


could have been saved from their defect by 


morbid children 


the application of common-sense pring iples 
of scientific and physiological hygiene in 
which the main factor 1s suggestion inspired 


by wholesome courage. 


Victims of Superstition 

Who can ever estimate the multitudes ot 
people whose careers have been dwarted 
and lives shortened, by the fear of death 
Who could measure the suffering caused 
among the early Puritans and their descend 
ants by the old conception of hell-tire ? 
Who could count the victims of superstition 
and fear ? 
fear of accident, of financial reverses, feat 


Terror of impe nding misfortune 


of what others will think or say of us, fear 
of inability to do what we undertake, fear of 
disease, all sorts of fears and worries cloud 
the happiness and dim the lives of most of 
us. The very faces of the people we meet tell 
the sad story of the presence of fear, worry 
How seldom we see one who 
Some 


and anxiety 
really enjoys the present moment 
fear, some foreboding omething which 
he thinks is likely to happen to destroy his 
peace of mind, is for ever suggesting itself 


and haunting him. 


The Cares of To-morrow that 
Worry us 
It is not, as a rule, the cares of to-day, but 
the cares of to-morrow that weigh us down 


Yet for the needs of to-day corresponding 


trength is always given For the morrow 
we are wisely told to trust It is not vet 
ours. The things we worry and fret most 


over are the evils we anticipate, and most 
of those, the things that cause our unhappi 
really 


ness and shorten our lives, never 


happen. They are the things which we 


thought might, probably would, happen 
the sorrows, the losses, the failures. which 
we dreaded and feared would come. It is 


these shadows, not realities. that have terri 
fied us and robbed us of our streneth 
Fear kills COUTALE and, without courage 


clf-confidence the very basi of achieve 


ment is impossible Pear strangles imuitia 
tive and keeps the mind in a negative cor 
dition, and a negatiy Hunted cannot plan 
because it Cannot visualise or execute great 


cnterprises, It is the hopeful, optimistic 


mentality 
ously to 


at all about 


Have 
disadvantage 
muddled 


the 


grappling with your ditt 


that 


realise 


Vv" 


the 


eV 
} 


8) 
} 


brain 


( Vi 


them 


uty 
Cl 


ss 


when 


impulse to fret and 


well-balanced 


m 


an 


( 


| 


putting it out of your mind 


works courag 


neve 


r 


WOI 


rie 





and to sleep when the time ume, inste 
sitting up or lying awake half the nigh 
WOrTY 

If people only realised that every anxi 
fear-burdened thought is a rank poiso1 
injures health and dwarfs cess and p 
bilities, they would avoid such thought 
much as they would avoid taking mat 
pol \ 

We learn very early i fe to keep 
from contact with fire, to keep our | 
out of boiling water, t keep out of 
way of vehicle ind all 1 of thn 
would mutilate us and k suttet 
ically but all through e all 
iundl worry to poison our 1 ¢ ton 
us mentally, to make u tfer torture 
are far worse than at rdinary pl 
suffering. 

Is it Worth While ? 

Did you ever ask he qu 

Is it really worth whil ip pi 
creative force m= mere xe ul 
when it could be used yme 
of value Is it worth » exha 
self worrying over thing not p 
remedy except by hat i clear 
and the use of my best ent 
worth while to permit th ntinual 
this torture which clos rain, 1m 
my judgment, kills sp ety 
enthusiasm, when what th tu 
most is the vigorous u just the 
qualities 

If ever you are irge ¢ 
to conquer your roul n 
yorry over them rh I 
make them bigger 

\ By hop Patriclh | \ L\ 
bhi Of thre t fetel 
| rhierte but mak more Te 
they TEbeore t \ 

I | ol thee 

1 uno but ra 1 kK ul 
bound to vex 














LITTLE TALKS WIIII 
Get the Right Relation 
A wise man has admirably defined worry 

as “ spiritual near-sightedness ; a fumbling 
way of looking at little things, and of mag- 
nifying their value. True spiritual vision,” 
he says, the and 
things in their right proportion. Seen in 


““ sweeps universe sets 


its true relations, there is no experience 
of life over which one has a right to 
worTy. - 


During a great financial panic, an influen- 
tial business-man was so harassed by the 
troubles threatening him that he felt he 
could no lenger keep his hand on the helm 


or prevent the work of years from going 


to utter destruction. His concern = was 
not for himself alone, but also for the 
many who must suffer with him in the 
event of his failure. His mind was 
enveloped in such a fog of worry that 
when he needed them most he was _ fast 


losing his per.pective and his capacity for 
decisive action, 


When the Tide will Turn 
In the darkest hour of 
ment a business appoint 
ment took him to a large 
publishing house 
he had 
telepsone. As he 
vaiting, 


his 


discourage 


where 
occasion to 
stood 
his eye was 
caught by this quotation 
on a card which hung 
beside the telephone 
“When you 
mto a tight place and 


desk, get 
everything goes against 
you, until it seems you 
cannot hold on 


one 
minute longer, do not 
give up. That is just 
the place and time the 


tide will turn,” 





GREAT WORRIERS 

The man read the words a second time, 
and as their meaning forced its way into his 
preoccupied consciousness his depression 
vanished as if a spell had been broken. Tfe 
went back took up 
but this 
He 
stopped sworrying and used all the energy 
that he had previously wasted in this way 
And he 


to his office and again 
the tangled threads of his affairs ; 


time with new strength and courage. 


in planning and working. won his 


fight. 


The Change Within 
What had happened in that moment of 
enlightenment at the telephone desk ? Not 


one external circumstance had changed. 
As far as outside factors were concerned 


the man’s problem was as insoluble as ever, 
the outlook as hopeless. Nevertheless a 
vast change had taken place, but it was 
within. 

The man had stopped worrying. 

Faith had driven out fear, and the change 
in his mental attitude eventually wrung 
success from apparent failure. 

The secret of all strength and happiness 

is conscious union with 


our Divine Source 
This 


sense of 


establishes in us a 
security, an 
assurance that we = are 
not playthings of chance, 
puppets of 
fate. 
full realisation of our at 


accident or 
When we come toa 


one-ment with the great 
creative, sustaining Prin- 
ciple of the universe, life 
will take on a new mean 
ing. There 
room tor 
cause for 
shall be 
happy. 


will be no 
worry, no 
fear. We 


serene, poised, 


** Daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
‘Tae ids of March with beauty,”—SuHaAkespraRe. 
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Up, 


zh Papa and Mamma stood 
g I 


100k hands with me first.” 
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he s!} 
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HISTORY REPEATS 


By 


DOROTHY MARSH GARRARD 


Vesterday 
Letters from Merian Haves to 
Ciara Elsworthy. 


hey friend 


CHINTHURST LODGE, 
Atpury HILL, 

August 23rd, 1887. 

CLARA,.—-When 
were at school promised we 
would tell cvervthing, 

and at last I have something very inter 

esting to relate to you. 


Y DEAREST we 
we 


each other 


You will remember, dear, that I told you 
Papa had at last been persuaded to allow 
me to become a the lawn 
tenniscltubhere. Fora long time he refused, 
as he did not consider it 


member of new 


would be correct 
for me to go unaccompanied, but finally, 
when I promised I would never go unless 
Mrs. Clarke were able to chaperon me, he 
cave his consent 
cle. 


And it has been so enjoy 
At home we seldom have any young 
people as visitors; Papa and Mamma are 
very particular as to my acquaintances, but 


at the club it was quite different. And the 
ery first day 1 met Mr. Prior. He is a 
family friend of Mrs. Clarke's, and imme- 


liately after she had introduced him to me 
he asked me to be his partner And, oh, 
Clara, he considerate and 
And he is so handsome 


Was so polite 

Well, dear, that was the first time, but 
often afterwards he asked me to play with 
him. And one day he asked if he might eall. 
I did not know what to answer, I could feel 
he took my 
assent lor granted, and said he hoped to 
have the pleasure soon 


I was blushing visibly. but 


So, that evening, 
| attempted to introduce the subject to 
Papa, Unfortunately I did not choose a 
very suitable time. The lee of mutton fot 


(inner had been underdone and he was not 
in the best of humours. 
“ Who is this young man 
” He 1S Mr Pi LOT 
of Mrs. Clarke’s 
oe Yes, but 
lamily 2”? 


he asked. 
and an intimate friend 
Was all T could reply 


what is his 


position and 
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“Tf heis a friend of the Clarkes’, Herbert,” 
observed Mamma, 
reputable socially. 


‘he least be 
You know you have a 
high opinion of Mr. Clarke.”’ 

Yes, but Clarke is not responsible for 
all the he may 
‘ However, let him come. 


must at 


men know,’’ said Papa. 
You had better 
write, Eleanor, and invite him to coffee next 
Thursday.’’ And he commenced to read his 
newspaper, which is always a sign he must 
not be disturbed. 

Well, 


dear, when 


the time began to 
draw near, I could” settle to nothing, 
and at dinner I was afraid Papa would 


notice that I had no appetite. But he did 
not, and what do you think, Clara? When 
we had finished he was going away to the 
breakfast-room to smoke, having quite for 
And 
he was even vexed when Mamma reminded 
him. 


gotten that Mr. Pripr was expected. 


Hfowever, he the draw- 


and was fidgety, as he 


came into 


ing-room with us, 
always is when he cannot smoke his cigar 
And unfortunately Mr. little 
late ; And 
then when he did appear he walked in quite 
unconcernedly, Papa had 
stood up and Mamma put her needlework 
Cown, he shook hands with me first. Even 
after I had presented him to them he sat 
down beside me on the ottoman instead of 
taking the chair prepared for him by Papa. 


Prior was a 


I am sure he could not help it. 


and, although 


Oh, Clara, it was such a disappointing 
evening Papa was in one of his most un 
social humours; Mamma never converses 
much when he is present, and I was so 
nervous I could hardly speak at all. At 
last Mr. Prior rose to take his leave, and 
Papa, having accompanied him to the front 
door, came back into the drawing-room 
At once I could discern there was something 
amis 

“Well, Tam certainly not accustomed to 
being insulted in my own | ouse,”’ he said at 
once ‘Why, the young cub didn’t even 
attempt to conceal his yawns. Talk of 
respecting your elders. The present genera- 
tion doesn’t know what respect means. 
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Now mind, Marian, I don’t want to see it was written: “ With Mr. Claude Prior 

him here again And he left us, banging compliments Fane) Clara, they 

the door behind him from Mr. Prior, whom | had scarcely met 
Oh. dear, Clara, | am so miserable. J am since | last wrote to \ Ife has the m 

sure you would consider Mr. Prior a truce exqu © taste 

gentleman. Now, Papa has almost told If | was vou, Miss idl Susan 


me I must have nothing more to do with take them with you done up It'll s 


him. I am convinced. too, that he could = crushing, and the Master won't se¢ 


not refrain from yawning because, Clara, I took her advice. 
although I would never acknowledge it to the landau, which we were sharing 
anyone but you, I frequently cannot help = Mrs. Clarke, arrived punctually, but wher 
doing so myself in the evening at home reached her residence who do you think { 
And I don't suppose I shall ever see Mr. lowed her from the door Why, Mr. Pri 
Prior again. Your devoted MARIAN, I could hardly raise my eves to his; I felt 
embarrassed : but he sat down beside 
Septe mber oth and do you know, Clara I hardly like 
My DEAREST CLARA,—Thank you again tell you—as we drove along I could feel 
and again for your kind letter I will answer hand quite close to min It was a 
it immediately. And, Clara, I have some comfortable drive, but at last we reacl 


thing so exciting to tell you Fancy, | am the hall, and in the cloak-room I manag 
going to a public ball! It is to be given to fasten the spray of roses to my frock 
by the lawn tennis club to celebrate the don't believe Mamma even ticeds ther 
Jubilee of our beloved Queen, and at the at least she said nothing. And then we 

same time mark the close of the tennis into the hall, and, in a minute, Mr. P 
season. All the members have been asked came up to us He was wearing a little | 





to take tickets star in his buttonhole to show he w 
At first Papa would not hear of my going steward, and it made him look hand 

bd " 

He said he did not wish his daughter to mix than ever, quite military He brought 


with every Tom, Dick and Harry in the charming little programmes, and when 
place, but at last, when Mamma agreed to had requested a dance from Mamn 


go with me, as well as Mrs. Clarke, he agreed Mrs. Clarke he asked for my card 
to it. ‘‘ Very well,” he said, “if you want then he bent down and whispered quit 
to make a ninny of yourself, Eleanor, and in my ear: ‘“‘ How many may | 
catch a cold in that draughty hall, you can Marian 
do it. But don't ask me to go with you.” For an instant I was quite unable to ans 
Which, indeed, Mamma had never thought him, but he did not wait for a reply 
of doing. But fancy, Clara, it will actually When he gave me back my programn 
take place to-morrow, and I am « ounting the discovered he had taken four whole « 
hours! I will leave this letter unfinished including the supper interval 1 kn 
until after the eventful night. ought not to have permitted it, that I mig 
be considered forward, but before | 
Clara, the ball is over, and T will tell object he had gone And, Clara, he 
you about it right from the beginning exgu itely. rhe first one was a walt 
I wore the new frock that Mamma and Miss — the second, for which he was my part! 
Wood (our sewing-woman) made for me new dance called the Lance which 
between them It is cream crépon, and did not take part in as Mamma and 
laced all up the back ] was obliged to ask Clarke consider it vulgar Phen there « 
Susan to lace it for me, and when she had the supper dance, a polka, an before w 
finished she pulled out a parcel from under gone once round the hall Mr. Prior 
my bed And these here come for you, me Now let us go and find son 
Miss,”"’ she aid but the gentleman nice for supper 
says I wasn't to give them to you until But where is Mamma I said at ¢ 
you was all dressed And what do you | don't want Mamn he an 
think was inside the paper, dear Why quickly, looking at me in a manner I 
a most beautiful pray of crimson. roses, describe “ TLwant ve And he hurt 
and fastened to it a visiting - card, On me awav into another hicl 
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was a buffet and a number of tables all set 
out for supper. 
little alcove in the window with a screen 
half round it to keep out the draught, and 


He took me straight to a 


there we had supper. Mr. Prior sat oppo 
site me, and every time he helped me to 
inything he allowed his hand to rest an 
instant on mine, At last I remembered | 
had never thanked him for his 
gift 

“Do you know why [sent you red roses ?”’ 


beautiful 


he interrupted before I had said more than 
a few words. 

‘You must have guessed they were my 
favourite flowers,”’ I answered. 

‘No,” he said, looking at me as though 
his eyes would burn right through me, “1 
gave them to you because red roses mean 


And 


took 


love. They signify my love for you.” 
and 
mine and held it as if he would never let it 
‘o, Oh, 


then he stretched out his hand 


i Clara, it would be useless for me 


to attempt to describe my 
realise that the noblest, 


feelings. To 
handsomest man in 
loved me. | could not 


the whole world 


refrain from just glancing round to see if 
inyone were looking, but he had pulled the 
screen right And 
got up and came over to me, and, oh, Clara, 
l can’t write it 


round us, suddenly he 


he kissed me ! 
“Anything else wanted at this table ?”’ 
ame a horrible grating voice, and looking 
ip we saw the head of Jenkins, the waiter 
he is the one everyone has for soirées and 
liners), peeping round the screen I never 
realised before what a very unpleasant face 
he has, and Mr. Prior muttered something 
inder his breath, and said ‘‘ No” as curtly 
is possible 

Well, then, supper's over, sir, and you 
valy as the use of this room during supper,”’ 
He Man went on quite impertinently, so we 
ere obliged to get up and go back into the 
lancing-hall. I felt everyone must guess 
my secret, but no one appeared to. But 
when we were driving home, Claude (fancy, 
he says Lam to call him Claude!) held my 
hand tightly under the rug all the way, and 
as he said ¢ 
In my ear Pill to-morrow, darling.”’ 
Mamma was tired 


irom that new 
Kiven hey 


concentrated essence lad 


‘ Indigestion And Papa hac 
uready Fone to bed, so we did not hunger 


downstairs But | 


could not sleep, so 1 


good-bye he managed to whisper 


She insisted that the 
hall had been draughty, and the coffee made 


REPEATS 


thought I would finish this letter to you. 
Oh, Clara, imagine being loved by a gentle 
man like Mr. 
it even now. 


Prior! | can hardly believe 
Yet when | look at my roses 
I know it is true. J will never, never part 
I only trust, dearest Clara, that 
may meet 


with them. 
you as handsome and 


good—for I am certain he 


someone 
is good. I am 
the happiest and luckiest girl who 
What done to deserve it ? 
Fancy, he called me his wild rose! He must 
be a poet, too, Claude, my Claude.—Your 


loving 


ever 


lived. have | 


MARIAN, 


September 12th. 
Only this morning 
I posted a letter to you in which my heart 
To-night, alas, 
you something far different. 


My DEAREST CLARA 


Was running Over with joy. 
I must write 
But 1 will tell you everything. 

After all, last night I fell asleep, and when 
I awoke this morning it was already late. 
Papa had started for his office, and Mamma 
sent my breakfast up to me in bed. As I 
ate it J flowers standing on 
the dressing-table, and thought of Claude. 
All day I could think of nothing else, and 
so happy / 
Papa came home I saw at once that some- 
thing had happened. 
spoke, 


looked at my 


was, oh But this evening when 


During dinner he 
instead of 
Mamma into the 
Then he shut the door and 
with his back 
‘* Now, Marian,’’ he began suddenly in 4 


most dreadful voice, “I 


hardly and aftervards, 


leaving us, he followed 
drawing-room 
stood towards it. 

want a word with 
you. Leave off fiddling with your apron and 
stand still I was trembling all over, but 
This morning,” 
think had the 
Why, Mr. 


Claude Prior, if you please! I'd 


[ managed to obey him. 
he went on, “who do you 
audacity to call 
Prior, Mi 
forgotten who the fellow was or I wouldn't 
And what do you think he 
Why, if he might pay 

And he even had the 
impertinence to add that he believed you 
I told him at once 
that it had nothing to do with you, and then 
what did he say but ‘Well, who is it to 
then?’ And he continued that 
insufficient, but 


upon me ;: 


have seen him 
had come to ask 


his addresses to you 


were not averse to him 


do with 


his means were at present 
so to have some 


And then | had 
Marian he 


he hoped within a year ol 
substantial to offer 
Now 

suddenly fixing his eye on me more harshly 


thing 


him shown out ended, 
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still, “what have you to say? Speak 
out.” 

‘*T love Mr. Prior,” I answered, although 
I could hardly move my lips 

“ That's enough,” snapped out Papa 
“And as for you, Eleanor,” turning to 
Mamma, “ you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself winking at such deceit. 

“He appeared to me a very amiable 
young man,’’ Mamma ventured to say. 

‘“Amiable! No doubt Fools always 
are amiable. No one ever accused me ot 
being amiable. It is not amiability one 
requires in a son-in-law. And I forbid you 
Marian, ever to write or speak to this young 
fop again. And you will send in your 
resignation to the lawn tennis club at once 
I knew no good would come of it.”’ With 
which he picked up the Times and left us. 

“Oh, Mamma, Papa is unkind,” I could 
no¢ help saying, but Mamma shook her head 
at me. 

“You must not call your father unkind, 
Marian,’ she reproved me. ‘ Things fre 
quently appear hard to young people, but 
they must allow their elders to know 
better.”’ But she kissed me, and then I 
began to cry, and came away to my bed- 
room. , 

I think I have been crying ever since 
The blots on this letter are all tears. Oh, 
Clara, my heart is broken. I know Papa 
will never, never consent, and I shall live the 
rest of my life a bitter, disappointed old maid 
But I shall never forget Claude or love anyone 
else.—Your miserable MARIAN 


sSe 
To-Day 


Letters from Marjorie Hayes to hey friend 
Phyllis Elsworth 


3 CAMPDEN Roan, 
SOUTH Roypon, 
January jth, 1917 
DEAR Puit,—I believe I've owed you a 
letter for ages. So here goes. How are 
you? Very fit, I hope. Also that you're 
still enjoying yourself at your V.A.D. job. 
I'm working at the canteen here, and it’s 
no end sport. We get all sorts of Tommies 
in, and some of them are lovely One 
Scotchman yesterday, after I'd given him 
a cup of tea, asked me if I couldn't manage 
a wee drappie Scotch with it I to!d him 


it was as much as my place was worth, and 


he quite took it in By the way, I have or 
bit of news for you. I am engaged to Frank 
Grimwade. Yes, really, properly and 
spectably engaged! Isn't it funny? \ 
see he’s been home quite a long time waitin: 
for his knee to get right, and of course he’s 
always been keen on me ind people 
such gossiping idiots. Not that I care 
but at last one day Aunt Marian came ove: 
You know Aunt Marian I believe che ar 
your Aunt Clara were friends centuries ag 
and she’s as stufiy as sawdust, and rat] 
ier that Fra 


ut, and a 


) 


more propel She told Mot] 
} 


and I were being talked a 


more And she even had the cheek to speal 
to me “You know, Marjorie she said 
her funny prim voice it is not nice for 
girl I wonder she didn't call me a young 
lady ‘to gain a reputation of running 


alter young men 
Why, bless you, Auntie I put in 


don’t run after them It's they run 
me Didn't young men ever run after g 
in your. time I went on innocent 


although, of course, I said it all on pur} 

“or was it always the other way rou! 

then Did you run after Uncle Claude 

I could just imagine Aunt Marian runni 

after anybody, but she turt 
My dear Marjorie he said in 

stitfest voice, for three years your Un 


Claude had to wait patiently for me bef 


my father would give | consent to 
becoming engaged, and during all that tir 
I hardly saw, much le responded wi 
him 

Rather rough on Uncle Claude, was! 
it 1 murmured \s a matter of 
I know Grandfather Ha i hort 
man He lives with Aunt Marian now 
bullies her right and left rhe last tin 
saw him I was quite yout und. silly 
I put salt instead of sugar in his tea 
he was furious, and forbade Aunt Mai 
ever to invite me to the house again 

It must have been omething 


Rachel, I said out loud: evidently A 
Marian expected me_ to iy somet 
“Wasn't it Rachel or Jacob or someone Wi 
served seven years for a husband [ meal 


the other way round, of course. W 


anyhow, Aunt Marian | added, seeing s! 
was looking at me dow her nose, whi 
always annoys me, “if, a ) iv, peo} 
are talking about us suppose the on 
thing will be for us to get engaged Perl 


} 


‘We eet all sorts of Tommies 
in, and some of them are lovely.” 
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it'll save a lot of bother, and if either of us 


gets fed up we can easily be unengaged 


again.”” And then I thought she really 
would have a fit, so T went out But that 
very night I told Frank about it, and he 
was keen, so we fixed it up Dad cut upa 
bit rusty at first— of course Aunt Marian ts 


his sister, although he never lived at home 
after he was grown up—but | 
to be quite an old fossil 
up. And Mother kissed me 
When you feel like it, you write and 
pour congratulations on my maidenly head 
Well, bye-bye for the present Yours, 


M. Hf 


told him not 
and he soon gave it 
So there it Is 


can 


January 25th 


DEAR PHIL, Also con 
grats., of which, by the way, I'm sick and 
tired. I think it’s rather dull being engaged 
] told Aunt Marian so, and she groaned | 
went there to tea to-day, and saw old Grand 
father Hayes He is the limit Fancy, he 
wanted to know all about Frank's prospects 


Thanks for yours 


and said Dad was a fool to allow the engage 
ment ! 
pects 


I told him Frank's immediate pros 
were the that Dad 
couldn't have stopped us being engaged if 
he’d wanted to 

“Then he's more of a foo 
grunted the old horror 
bringing up of him 


trenches, and 


} 


than 
“and vet I had the 


evel 


“Perhaps that’s why IT said—TI couldn't 
help it, although I really hadn't meant to 
be rude—‘‘ he wants his own children to 


have a better time of it than vours did 
However, to proceed, as the novelettes 

Just as I Aunt Marian 

managed to lure me upstairs to her bed 


said in a 


say Was coing 
then she 
that she had something to 
And what do you think it was 
Why, a bunch of withered up roses, tied 


room, and mysterious 


sort ol voice 


show me 


with faded ribbon, and pinned on it a littl 
old yellow visiting-card. Written on it was: 
“With Mr. Claude Prior's co npliments 


“My dearest Marjorie she said in a 
hushed sort of voice those roses were tl 
first present your Uncle Cleude ever cay 
me, the night he to!d me of his love, and J 


have treasured them ever sin Now that 
you yourself you ill understand 

And she kissed me Well, the first 
Frank ever gave me was a pair of silk stock 


ings, but I couldn't tell her so, and had to 


sounced 


ke ve 


present 


just murmur something that 


svm 


pathetic and get out as quickly as possible 
She is queer, and don’t old-fashioned women 


have the weirdest ideas Yours. etc. (a 
the busine letters say M. 
leebruary 6t) 

Dear Puit,—I thought you might lik 


to know that Frank has gone back to France 
him off When are vo 


It's ages since I sa 


I saw vesterday 


coming up to town 


you Uncle Claude and Aunt Marian have 

just heard that Elwin—he's their onh 

son—is ‘missing.’ Isn't it bad luck for 
them Yours ever, MARJORII 
lebruary 18th 

Dear Puit,—Frank is wounded. Did 


vou see it in the casualty list 


His color 


writes there is just a chance he may p 
through, but not much He has been 
conscious ever since If only I'd answer 


his last letter a day sooner he'd have most 

likely got it before What a little beast I 
am '—Yours, MARJORI 
Varch 22) 

Dear Puit,—I expect you've been won 


dering why I've not written 


since I sent \ 


that card to say Frank was better, and h 
been sent to a hospital in Edinburgh, | 
went up to him at once. Of course Aunt 
Marian had fits at the idea, and even D 
insisted on going with Frank 
awfully bad at first. He didn’t know 
body, and kept on asking for a bit of wl 
heather he'd given me when | uid good-t 

I had to write to Mother and get her to set 


it And, directly I gave it to him, he 


it in his fingers and was quite contente 


after that he got well as q kly as anytl 
We were married last week, and, as he! 
another ten days’ leave, we shall hai 
lovely time Fancy me joining the v 
brides ! Aunt Marian thinks it dreadful, a1 


that we aren't properly married without 
the family looking on As a matter of f 
thouch, bucked that Elwin 
turned up all right after a 


ff " ] ] re tot 


fable to me, and 1s alway 


she’s so 


But when Frank goes back T shall tal 
ome real work, as I don't want a minute t 
think until he comes home again. What é 
hateful war this is'—VYours ever, 
MarRJORIE GRIMWADI 
I shall always keep that piece ol white 


t 
heather How you ll laugh ! 


7 
L 








» 10 
ta 


ute 














“So long as vou are ready to die for humanity, 
fe of vou yuntry will be unmortal.” 
Mazzin1 
EAR ARMY OF HELPERS I am 
going to take vou back to what may 


appear ancient history to some ot vou 
the Commemoration of the Heroic Deeds 
f the First Seven Divisions Chis took place 
m December 15th at the Albert Hall; it 
my privilege to be present, and I am reviving 
the memory of it, because continually during the 
mmemoration my thoughts turned to vou 
I wshed with all my heart that who are 
banded together to do vour utmost for the men 
who have fought and are fighting and suffering 
for us, could see that wonderful demonstration 
For in this war there little to stir the 
imagination and to fire the enthusiasm of those 
) work and wait at home. To evervone who 
took part in that vathering there must have 
come thoughts too deep for tears Che celebra- 
tion was in so many ways unique. It was not a 
memorial service, for it do honour to 
those of the ‘contemptible army still living, 
vell as to those who died And vet, because 
the dead are many and the living few,” there 
was as much of mourning as of triumph in the 
mmemoration, 
As we came out 
I thought 





Was 


vou 


Is so 





was to 


into the cold erey cvening, 


If mly I could bring home to every readet 
PSHE QUIVER the need for cach one of us to 

our verv utmest for the who have 
siven all—and are still viving every moment of 
the day youth and strength and love and life 
fey would pour out their yvifts and lavish 


men 


‘very spare moment to repay in some small 
1 asure th’s boundless debt 
-Htough them we enjoy lite, liberty, the 
soe of ou firesides. They suffer pain and 
oe P, cold, and untold danvers Let us this 
small band ot Helpers resolve to vive gener. 
; 


| fom small or big 


“ store 
t labour the 


both in 
months to 


honey 
durin come 


Our Third 
Thimble 
I felt 


Collection for the Silver 
Fund realises £76 18s. 9d. 


(Mite thrilled when | opeted. Miss Hope 











Conducted by 
IT R.A.LOCK 
(Bala Sidne’ Wool) 





. 
2 7 (/ncorporating “The 
League of Young 


British Crtizens."’) 


Clarke's letter and saw 
Collection tor 


the result of the Third 
the Silver Thimble Fund: 


~ Pde be sth ( 
*Drar Mrs. Lock, December 5th, 19% 


‘I know vou will be pleased to read the news 
about vour third parcel, received in November 
You and all your Quiver Army of Helpers have 


reason to be proud of the results of one month’s 








work We are delighted Ihe valuation is as 
tollows 
ft . 

11 gold at ) pe nee I oO 

162 of, silver at 38. per ounce » 6 © 

144 o7. gilt metal at 3s. 6d. pet 

eu i ) 

Saleable coin Io ¢ 

Saleable items 25 5 ) 

Cash 5 6 

£-6 18 ) 

The item marked * ¢ le up from. the 
current coins with holes in tl 1, found on brace- 
lets, watch-chatns, et We in get full value fot 
them his time there were only fiftv-nine old 
thimbles, but that is quite a good number, 

“It is a great encouragement for us to feel that 
after collecting these nts for two and a halt 
vears there has been such a splendid response trom 
vour Ouiver Army of Helpers in a single month! 
We thank vou and each contributor very heartily 

? vurs very truly, 
* Wimbledon, H. E. Horr CLarkt 


** The Quiver ” Motor 
Ambulance Dream 
I call it a dream, but it me that 
if every reader will respond as loyally as those 
who have already sent we ought to make “ THE 
OUIVER Army of Helpers’ Ambulance” a 
reality We have raised 4150 
so fat only need 


£400 


an ambulance 


seems to 


very soon 38. 77d 


and we 


to SUppis 


Will evervone have a look round his or het 
treasures and see what can be spared? IT am 
quite ready to receive silver coins, too! Re 
member, every fragment ot silver or gold 
helps to provide the ambulance that carries out 
wounded men to th ; L medical do and 
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nursing that will relieve their sufferings of 
restore them to health 

I want to give some extracts from the many 
letters that accompanied the quantities of silver 
and gold oddments and ornaments that have 
found their way to this office 


“ Having read your appeal on behalf of our noble 
soldiers ‘and sailors, with pleasure I enclose herewith 
three medals, one of my own and two of a brothet 
long since gone home. I am glad they can be used 
for such a good cause.” (Catrine, N.B.) 

“A little treasure of my mother’s. © 1 hope it will 
be a little help for our heroes.” (Southport.) 

* As an old reader of Tue Oviver, 1 am interested 
in Tuk Quiver Army of Helpers, and we are sending 
a few bits for the ‘ Thimble Fund’ (‘ we are seven’ 
laundry-maids !), and wish it could have been more.”’ 
(Worksop. ) 

* IT have sent a few bits of old silver and a few bits 
of fur and kid, and hope they will be of a little use 
I am sorry it is not of more value, but 1 am not in 
any way rich, only ia sympathy.” (Botlev.) 

* Having read your appeal in Tne Quiver for old 
trinkets or gloves, I send the enclosed to help, in 
however small a wav, our gallant troops, and am 
very sorry they express so poorly what I would ce 
for them if I could. My own dear son is serving with 
the colours, almost three vears now, so I realise day 
bv day what sacrifice means,”’ ( Belfast.) 

“TI have read your letters in THe Quiver with 
much interest, and should like to be enrolled in the 
Army of Helpers. I have many calls upon my 
purse, etc., and am afraid that my help will not 
amount to much In the course of a vear, but as 
you siy, ‘It is many small things that make a big 
while.’ I enclose {1 towards St. Dunstan’s Hostel 
tov Blinded Soldiers and Sailors— also some old kid 
gk ves and two or three silver ornaments. It goes to 
1 y teart to part with the bracelet, which was a 
present from my brother (who died about two 
veats ago) on the occasion of his marriage, I having 
been one of the bridesmaids and silver trinkets being 
just then in fashion ; but I feel sure that if he knew 


what use I was putting it to he would be glad.” 


(Teddington. ) 


A Further Supply of *‘ Gay Bags” 

I am glad to say that we were able to send a 
further supply of ‘‘ gay bags” to Mrs. Ord 
Marshall. We dispatched 291 shortly before 
Christmas, and you will see that they 
just when they were needed 

I hope my readers will continue to supply 
these bags, and for the benefit of those who 
have not seen the appeal before I will describe 
what is required ‘Gay bags a nam 
bestowed on them by the French soldiers—are 
bags made of gay cretonne or sateen preferably 
patterned with roses or other flowers —and given 
to the soldiers in hospital to hold their odds and 
ends. The League of the Empire sends them out 
aml adds a few little gifts—handkerchiefs 
pencil and writing block, towel, cigarettes, et 
In answer to numerous inquiries, the size of the 
bag can varv from 10 by 12 inches to 12 


came 


I 12 bv 
14 nches. There should be a draw string round 
the top soth sides of the bag need not neces 


sarily be of the same material, but one wants 
them to be as pretty as possible. 
Here is Mrs. Ord Marshall's letter of thanks : 


* November 29th, 191; 
“ Diar Mrs. Lock 

“1 have again to write and thank you for t 
beautitul * gay 


‘ 
bags’ sent by members of Tu! 


Ovivier Army of Hetpers. W 

















thi jor ontv a few davs ago I 
the Sstcr in charge ot a large ( 
Station, saving ‘1 venture to as} 
the Empire couid hel tt I 
* sav bags’ or some small t st 1 
for the men. By bet t an 
get no mail on Chris 1 ind have 
their Christmas greetu from 1 Unk 
ire very ill they do not sta‘ ere ng enoug 
vet answers to their letters.” I am sure member 
fue Quiver Army of Helpers will be glad t 
that some of their bags, filled with little gifts, 
been sent in response to this juest 
‘Some of vour members were kind enoug 
enclose a handkerchtet or a 1 let or litth : 
ag and pin cushion in. the is they W 
o1 please thank them for the 1 need hardl 
ww grateful we are for any litt fts to put 
bags, for we send these away to the hos 
the vear round 
“With hind regards 
a u 
Ek. M. Orp Marsna 
Hon. S tary,” 
Helpful Gifts from Schools 
Miss kK. E. Hebditch sent me fifty-six bags 
made by a class of fourteen virls at Acton House 
School, Martock ; and Miss Kate Southerde: 
sent me twenty-five bags ‘‘ made by my sch 


virls for ‘ Tommiecs,’ at East Peckham Girl 
School.” 

My warmest thanks to the i 
other OVIVER readers who have ds 
well. Please remember the League of the Empu 
can do with any number of these begs 





Gifts of Scraps and Coloured Pictures 

I have received a quantity of pictures and 
seraps for the scrap-bor l 1€ peo] 
inake for the wounded 








also for the dug-outs and huts in Fran 
Please note that Christmas cards are n 
quared they are too thick to stick into 


scrap-books. I shall be grateful for more pictures 
and scraps and I thank all those who have sent 
up to now. 


Silver Paper Required 


Please save any bits of silve 
and cigarette boxes or choc 





Quartermaster of a conval ul 
soldiers has asked me to sen » 
sells it and buys comforts W 





the proceeds She is rr 
quantity. 


We sent two more parcel 


Fur and Kid Gloves Urgently Needed 


] 


loves and [ul 


to Miss Cox for the Glev Waistcoat Sot et 
Phis organisation uses old t 
and odd bits of fur to make windprool wals 


coats aud gloves for mine sweepe»rs Any and 
every piece of fur and all old kid or sued gloves 
are useful The work is done by poor sem} 
stresses who would othcrw be hard Iut 


the war 
Miss Cox writes 
We thank vou u 
of gloves and tur just 


most acceptable umd 
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“THE QUIVER” ARMY OF HELPERS 


incerely for their continued and wel- 
Qumupport. OUT stock of gloves, fur, and leather 
is terribly low and very difficult to replenish. We 
hope very much they will be able to send us more 
when, possible.” 

I received some splendid parcels of fur and 
gloves ; but please remember even one pair 
of gloves or a small piece of fur helps to provide 
comfort and warmth to the men who guard our 
shore in the icy winds of the North Sea. 


A Corner for Questions of all Kinds 


Uxbridge.—I regret to say that I mislaid a letter 
from a young lady living at Uxbridge, who desired 
to fill up some spare time with war work. I trust she 
will forgive me when she hears that I received it 
shortly after 1 had had the news that a beloved 
brother had fallen in France, and consequently many 
letters, etc., were put aside. If she will kindly 
write to me again I shall be very glad to advise 
ber to the best of my ability. 

Miss Jean Barry is often at Cambridge, where she 
visits the military hospital and takes the men 
books. If any readers-of THE Quiver have friends 
or relations there who would like a visitor, will 
they kindly write direct to Miss Barry ? 

Charles H. Jackson, Diocesan Boys’ School, Hong 
Kong, would like to know if there are any other 
members of THE Quiver Army of Helpers in China ? 

Mrs. Baynes, Cumberland, would like to know of an 
inexpensive method of softening rabbit skins in order 
to make them suitable for the waistcoats and gloves 
Hed for mine-sweepers by the Glove Waistcoat 

iety. 

Miss P, M. S. Lowe appeals for odds and ends of 
wool of any colour, length, or thickness, These bits 
are knitted into squares by the village children from 
the ages of three to eight, and made into patchwork 
blankets for the wounded soldiers who have to use 
spinal or bath chairs, The children made enough 
squares in a fortnight to complete two blankets. 


Please address all replies to these questions, 
and also gifts of wool, direct to the office, and 
I will forward them to the inquirers. 


Another Long List of Kind Donors 


My warmest thanks to all those kind and 
genetous helpers who sent contributions to St. 
Dunstan’s Hostel; the Blinded Soldiers’ Chil- 
dren's Fund ; the maintenance of “ Philip” at 
the Home for Little Boys, Farningham ; odd- 
ments and valuables of silver and gold for the 
Silver Thimble Fund ; gloves, fur {in some 
cases whole coats and capes and sets of fur), 
pictures, scraps, “‘ gay bags,” and letters, and I 
_ that all who sent have received a post card 

tady thanking them for their gifts. Here is 
the list of names : 


Mrs, Bell, Miss Brig i i 
, gs, A. E. Morris, Mrs. Martin, 
Mts, Longford, Mrs, Eatough, Mrs. Caudwell, Wini- 
Wilson ze K, Bennett, E. and M. Boosey, Miss 
» Mrs, Tetlow, Miss A, R. Camplin, Miss E. J. 
leaie' Alen Weatherhead, E. Edwards, Mrs. Howells, 
Gillott Mint A. Blair Car, A. Macdonald, Miss M. 
on, Mf ss K, E. Hebditch, M. Barnes, B. Muggi- 
Cains — (Dundee), Mrs. Bardwell, J. A. 
Miss i OC (for the Silver Thimble Fund), 
Forbes, Mi onnor, Mrs. Beale (Andover), Margaret 
: io ~ M. Piper (Matron at Uplands School, 
HM os rte Miss Thorp, J. I. T. Preston, 
Mrs, W a astings), Miss Hicks, Mrs. J. B. Lloyd, 
. » Mrs, Fuller, Mrs, Wright, Mrs, Drum. 
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mond, Jane Hughes, Mrs. Baxter, Edith M. Youdan, 
Miss A. Hawkridge, Miss Margaret M. Sutherland, 
Mrs. Muir, C. E. Raymond, Miss E. Turner, Miss 
Rankin, Misses L. and N. Swan, Mrs, Pope, F. 
Hammond, Mrs. Hamilton, Mrs. W. H. Youé, 
A. E. H. (Killough), Miss Bertha Smith, Mrs. G. R. 
Williamson, Mrs. Cronk, E. Murgatroyd, Miss Bur- 
wood, J. Davidson, Barbara Lyon, M. J. Tindle, 
K. Kidd, E. A. Patterson, E. A. (Leytonstone), 
D. M. L., M. Graham Hogg, Miss Sherlock, Anony- 
mous (Plymouth), E. E. Ludlow, Mrs. G. Foster 
Bell, Mrs, Martin, A. Glendinning, Anonymous 
(Kelvinside), Miss Laycock, ‘‘A Quiver Reader,” 
Mrs. Parsons, S. H. (a reader of THE QuIVER for many 
years), M. E. Carny, Miss A. E. Anscombe, Miss 
Knight, Miss Thorp, the Misses King, Lilian Dyson, 
Mrs. R. Scott Clarke, H. B. D., Mrs. Dadson, Miss 
E. L. Anwell, J. A. Miller, Miss Ames, Mrs, Miller, 
Miss Shield, Mrs. Stratton, Mrs. Joyce, M. O- 
Bonthron, E. Beckwith, S. H. Stead, Miss H. Con- 
stance Harding, Kate Southerden (a reader of 
THE Quiver), Anonymous, ‘“ Sympathy” (Glas- 
gow), E. M. Dyer, Miss S. Clarke, Ethel Banks, Miss 
Porteous, Miss C. A. Gladstone and Miss Florence 
Gladstone, Miss Drummond, Margaret Moncur, 
S. H. Foster, Miss M. Dun, Miss Pratt, Miss Ethel P. 
Woolley, Miss C. Maynard, M. Hog, Mrs, Thorn 
borough, Miss M. Podmore, Mrs. Howard, Miss S. 
Morrish, M. J. Hall, the Misses Hunter, Mrs. Phair, 
Mrs. Ramsay, Mrs. Puzey, Mrs, W. A. Baird, “‘ From 
Two Sisters’? (Durham), Mrs. Simmons, Miss Cole 
man, Miss Phyllis Lowe, Miss O. Parkes, E. Verney, 
Mrs, Blundell, Miss Mabel Jackson, H. M. Walkden, 
Miss E. Cunnington, Miss K. Whitehouse, Mrs. 
ermyn, A. Thaleon and M. Graham Hogg, M. 
ones, Mrs. Watts and Miss May P. Watts, Agnes 

. Russell, Mrs, Poupart, Mrs. Keen, Margaret But- 
land, T. P. Gilbert, Miss B. Foster, ‘“‘ An Old QuIVER 
Reader ” (Dundee), J. H. Donaldson, Mrs. Swain, 
Miss E. M. Leishman, Mrs. Arthur Sugden, Mrs. 
A. J. Herring, Mrs. R. J. Fenwick, Miss H. Barns, 
Mrs. Harrison, Mrs. G. H. Hiles, S. C., Miss L. M. 
Barnes, Miss M. Brown, Mrs. Ludlow, Mrs. McLellan, 
Lilian G. Blown, Mrs. Lowinsky, Thomas Lawton, 
Miss E. S. Paterson, Miss B. Press, Irene C. Semmons, 
Mrs. Fox-Thomas, M. Dobson, G. Bill, Miss Florence 
Nightingale Fair, ‘“‘ Two Well-Wishers,” Mrs. J. 
Turnbull, Miss Stewart, Mrs. Agnew, Anonymous 
(Ipswich), Dorothy Brown, Miss Goult, Miss A. G, 
Mason, Miss Winifred Rider, “‘ From one who wishes 
with all her heart she could do more,” G. O., F. J. 
Rumsey. 


Owing to pressure on space, I am unable te 
give full extracts from letters containing gifts 
received for St. Dunstan’s Hostel and for the 
Blinded Soldiers’ Children’s Fund, and for 
“Philip.” These will be given next month. 

May I ask all correspondents kindly to sign 
their names very distinctly, and to add Mr., 
Mrs., or Miss, or any other title, in order to 
assist me in sending an accurate acknowledgment. 

Yours sincerely, 
BELLA SIDNEY WOOLF 
(Mrs. R. H. LOCK). 


All letters, silver and gold oddments for the 
Silver Thimble Fund, kid gloves and fur for the 
Glove Waistcoat Society, books, silver paper, 
gifts of money for the Blinded Soldiers’ Chil- 
dren’s Fund and for the support of ‘“ Philip” 
at the Home for Little Boys, Farningham, 
should be sent to Mrs. R. H. Lock, THE 
QUIVER Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, 
E.C. 4. Cheques and postal orders should be 
made payable to Cassell and Co., Limited. 
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OUR MOTTO COMPETITION 


Readers’ Help wanted to make it known 
£10 for the Best Motto worked by a Wounded Soldier 


By THE 


IME flies. It seems still a long way 
to April 6th, but there is not much 
time between now and then for 

our competitors to do good work, and I 
want to urge all our wounded and con- 
valescent men who have the chance to 
make a start straight away. 

During these past forty months you 
men have shown skill and adaptability 
equalled only by your courage. Now is 
a chance for resource, ingenuity—and 
possibly some courage !—on another field. 
All I want you to do is to make a Motto. 
Find out some suitable words—words that 
you yourself would like to see on the wall 
when you awake in the morning. ‘Then 
see how you can draw them, or paint them, 
or sew them—or execute them in any 
way known to your thought and _ skill. 
You must not spend more than Two 
Shillings on the material—beyond that 
you have a free hand. 

April 6th is the last day for receiving 
entries. But do not wait for the closing 
day. Mottoes should be dispatched as 
soon as they are ready—the sooner the 
better. See that they are properly packed 
and addressed. 


To my Readers 


I am glad to hear of the interest readers 
generally are taking in this Competition ; 
but ever so much more will have to be 
done if the Competition is to be the success 
I hope for. Thousands of wounded men 
in our V.A.D. and other hospitals have 
the time and the talents, but they have 
never heard of this Competition. 

Will you give them the chance ? 

Not only will our convalescent men be 
glad to hear about the Competition ; 
they are delighted to read the stories and 
articles in the magazine itself. Of course, 
some reading matter finds its way to the 
wounded—some books that are good and 
some poor indeed! But the cry is always 
for more. Will you give some copies of 


EDITOR 


THE QUIVER to wounded men, and tell 
them about this Competition ? 


The Rules 
The Rules are as follow: 


1. The Competition is only open to Wounded 
or Invalided Soldiers and Sailors. 

2. The Motto may be upon any material 
paper, board, linen, canvas, etc.—and 
drawn, painted, or worked by any pr 
cess—water-colour or oils, cotton or silk 
or any other method. But the cost of 
the materials used must in no case exceed 
Two Shillings, and the finished artick 
must not be more than 3 ft. in its longest 
dimension. 

3. Each Motto must be accompanied by th 
Special Coupon (which appears on the 
Editor’s Announcement Page in the front 
of the magazine), with the name, address 
and rank of the competitor. 

4. The entries must be addressed to the Editor 
THE QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London 
E.C.4, marked ‘‘ Competition,” and sent 
carriage paid. They must be received 
by the Editor not later than April 6th, | 
1918. 

5. The decision of the Editor is final. 





The Prizes 

The First Prize will be Ten Pounds, th 
Second Five Pounds. Other prizes, con- 
sisting of handsome volumes, will bh 
awarded in accordance with the number 
and merit of the entries received. 

I want thousands of Mottoes sent in for | 
this Competition. Do vour best work, and 
even if you do not win a prize you wil 
get the pleasure and interest out ol the 
work itself. 


The Entries 

If stamped addressed wrappers at 
enclosed with the entries, every endeavout! 
will be made to return these to the com 
petitors. If, however, stamped covers 
are not sent, it will be taken for granted 
that the competitors wish the Editor t 
dispose of them where they will be put 
to the most useful purpose. The entrits 
winning the first and second prizes wl 
not be returned. 
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Section for Younger Readers 


Conducted by “DAPHNE” 





CONCERNING THE CORRESPONDENCE COLUMN 


been rather a difficult one to judge. 

Although the general standard was high 

as tegards versification, there was no one 
outstanding poem, and there was very little dis- 
play of originality, either in the choice of theme 
ormetre. Of course, in writing verse for children 
there is not much choice of metre, since it must 
be very simple and run with an easy swing, but 
as regards originality of theme I ‘was very dis- 
appointed. Nobody seemed able to get away 
from such well-worn subjects as naughty black 
kittens, mischievous puppies, dolls and toys 
that walked and talked at night, and fairies who 
sailed in elfin boats down silvery, moonlit streams. 


T* Poetry Competition this month has 


Result of the Poetry Competition 
Taking them all in all, the fairy poems were 
the best. Some of the poets showed quite a 
pretty gift of imagination, and if only the verse 
itself had been a little stronger, one at least of 
the fairy poems would have been in the running 
for the prize. As it is, however, I have decided 
to award the Book Prize offered by the Editor 
for the best “Poem for a Child” to MARY 
IRELAND, for her ‘“‘ Rocking-Horse Song.” 
This competitor is only 14, and taking her age 
Into consideration, I think her effort shows the 
most merit. I have altered the third line of her 
last verse a little, as it quite spoilt the metre 
as it stood, but otherwise the poem is just as she 
submitted it. 


The following co tit i . 
np g competitors are highly com 
Enid Lowrie Duthie, Winifred Rintoul, Irene 
sates A.M. Richmond, Iris Cutting, Jose- 
mer Lary, Hilda A. Bond, Greta Costain, 
inifred Mary Yates, and Fred G. Sykes. 


The Prize Poem 
A ROCKING-HORSE SONG 


I 
My pony is brown, with a lovely long tail ; 
es glossy black mane on his head—Oh! 
stands in the corner quite close to the door; 


And his saddle and harness are red—Oh! 
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II 
Of course I’m pretending—but isn’t it fun 
To ride away in the morn—Oh! 
To ride far away between hedges of gorse 
And golden fields of corn—Oh ! 


III 
“Oh, gallop, my Dobbin, oh, gallop along,” 
Faster and faster I fly—Oh! 
The skylark is singing, its song I can hear, 
Though it’s far away up in the sky—Oh! 


IV 
So it’s gallop away with a right merry lay, 
Over stone and cobble and furrow; 
Then back to the nursery we hasten again 
Before my mother’s astir—Oh! 
MARY IRELAND. 


Drawing Competition : A Girl’s Head 


The juniors have it all round this month in 
the competitions! ‘The drawing prize also goes 
to a reader who is quite one of the younger 
competitors. Four of the entries ranked almost 
even, but one was sent in by a reader who was 
so much younger than the other three that-the 
prize, without any question, is awarded to her. 
MONA SPENCER, aged 15, is the lucky winner of 
the Half-guinea. If the promise shown by this 
young artist is fulfilled she ought to be heard 
of in the future. 

The work of the following competitors is 
highly commended : 

Alexandra Dick, Gladys S. Hilder, Gladys K. 
Forbes, Madge Parsons, Nancy King, Adelaide 
Jago, Winifred Mary Yates, Albert Edward 
Barnard, Mary K. Hull, Marjorie P. Jackson, 
Hubert S. T. Deane, Marjorie Cane, Nancy K. 
Triffitt, Helen M. Spencer, J. C. Davies, Doris 
Sinclair Jones, Penelope Beadnell, Bessie 
Brownlee, and Frank Cumberland. 


New Competitions 

One of our readers has suggested that for a 
Literary Competition we should have as a subject 
‘The Reconstruction of a Historical Scene.” 








THE QUIVER 


I think this would make quite a good competi- 
tion, and I have pleasure in using the sugges- 
tion. Will you please write in your own words 
—not more than 500 in all—a description of 
some scene from history, such as the murder 
of the little Princes in the Tower, Charles II. 
hiding from his enemies in the oak-tree, or some 
other scene of which you have a vivid impres- 
sion in your mind? Needless to say, you must 
not copy your description from any book, nor 
must you allow yourself to be too much influ- 
enced by any book you may have read. I want 
your own individual impression of the scene, 
and though, of course, historical accuracy 
should be aimed at, yet a certain amount of 
poetic licence will be allowed. There will be a 
prize of Half a Guinea for the successful com- 
petitor. 


A History Picture 


I think the same subject will do excellently 
for our artists as well. There will be a prize of 
Half a Guinea for the best drawing received at 
this office not later than March 2oth, entitled 
“A Scene from History.” Do not forget to 
give your picture a sub-title. It is just possible 
—only just possible, of course, but it is a con- 
tingency that must be guarded against—that 
without it the judges may not be able to recog- 
nise the scene depicted! And please certify on 
the drawing itself that it is your own unaided 
work, and has not been copied from any other 
picture. 


Rules for Competitors 

1. All work must be original, and must be certified 
as such by the competitor. In the case of literary 
competitions work must be written upon one side of 
the paper only. 

2. The competitor’s name, age and address must 
be clearly written upon each entry—not enclosed on 
a separate piece of paper. All loose pages must be 
pinned together. 

3. No entry can be returned unless accompanied 
by a fully-stamped and directed envelope, large 
enough to contain it. Stamps umaccompanied by 
envelopes are insufficient. 

4. All entries must be received at this office by 
March 2oth, 1918. They should be addressed 
“Competitions,” Tue Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 


The Correspondence Column 


The Correspondence Column has been a suc- 
cess—so great a success, indeed, that we are in 
danger of being swamped by the applications 
for letter-friends received at this office. Un- 
fortunately we have not sufficient space to deal 
month by month with all the advertisements 
sent in, and as the applications show no sign of 
abating, there is only one course open to us— 
to shut down the column for a month or two. I 
think most of you will have found pen-friends 
by now—all those of you who really want them 
—so you will not really miss it very much. 
Advertisements will go on appearing for some 
months yet until all those already received have 
been inserted, but from now onwards no more 
notices will be accepted for publication. So will 
you all please note this ? 


Some Letter-Friends 


Meanwhile I publish another long list of 
readers who want correspondents : 


ETTRICKDALE, aged 16, would appreciate corre. 
spondents of about her own age in London or Seot. 
land, If the latter, preferably from the south. She 
is interested in poetry and reading of all sorts, 


GOLDEN WarTLe, Ulster, would very much like to 
exchange letters with soldiers belonging to the 
Australian Imperial Force. 


A Wesleyan Private, aged 20, wants pen-friends, 
He is interested in books, study, hobbies, etc., and 
would like to hear from girls of about his own age, 
Write to A.S.C. Boy. 


Jean Barry would write to any genuinely lonely 
soldier or sailor. She is a telegraphist, and is inter. 
ested in books and photography. 


Fiorice, aged 16, fond of art and poetry, and ex. 
pecting to go to the University in about a year, 
would like to correspond with a well-educated boy 
or girl in America, of her own age or slightly older. — 


Two young ladies living in Scotland would like to 
correspond with two lonely Colonial soldiers. Both 
are musical and very much interested in life abroad. 
Reply to Peccy and ELrEanor. 


ANNIE, aged 21, wishes to correspond with a reader 
of THE Quiver, either boy or girl. She is fond of 
reading and letter-writing. 


A North-country young lady would like to corre. 
spond with anyone really lonely. She is fond of 
writing letters of very long length. Please reply to 
HApPPInEss. 


Wanted, a correspondent, aged over 20. A soldier 
serving abroad or invalided in hospital. Write to 
Bass. 


A typist in a Government office would like to write 
to a lonely soldier—someone who would really 
appreciate her letters. Write to Typist. 


PLAIN JANE, just 20, extremely ordinary, no attrac- 
tions, writing legible, spelling weak, would like 
correspondents. 

An English schoolgirl of 15 wishes for boy and girl 
correspondents of about her own age, anywhere in the 
world. She is fond of reading, especially poetry, and 
is interested in history as well as in most other English 
subjects.—TorFrRIDA. 


EsTEREL BEAUCHAMP, aged 18, working at an art 
school, is anxious to have correspondents in India, 
Egypt, Canada, and the Cape—particularly in India 
and Egypt. She is interested in reading, drawing, 
painting, story-writing, languages, history, etc. 

Hitpa Hawkincs, aged 15, wishes to correspond 
with readers at home and abroad. She is fond of 
animals and books, and is rather lonely, as she has 
no one but her father to write to her. 


CountrRY-DWELLER would like to correspond with 
one or two lonely soldiers. Men fond of books pre- 
ferred. Advertiser is a student teacher in a village 
school, and finds country life very lonely. She 1s 
interested in music and books. 

A reader, aged 18, who is fond of reading and inter- 
ested in art and music, would be glad to write to lonely 
soldiers, or lonely people of either sex if they would 
appreciate her efforts at letter-writing. She knows 
what it is to be lonely herself, and would like to tty 
and cheer up anyone who has few friends. Please 
write to Two Eves or BLUvE. 

SoMEONE would like to write to a lonely soldier or 
sailor, or anyone who needs cheering up. Advertiset 
is fond of books, sports, photography, stamp-collecting 
and animals—in short, she is just a jolly country 
girl of 24. 
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SECTION FOR YOUNGER READERS 


ted, a girl of 16 to correspond with a boy 
ot bout the one age. ‘Someone interested in photo- 
graphy and outdoor sports preferred. Write to 
QUIXOTE. 
Rosert Garsipe, aged 17, would like to receive 
letters from a QuIVER reader who is fond of books. 
One from the south of England preferred, as adver- 
tiser lives in the north. | 
Giorious Devon, who is rather lonely herself, 


would be glad to write to 
any other lonely members 


of the Section. She is 
fond of reading, music and - 
nature. 


DerBYITE, who cannot get 
into the Army although 
he has tried every way, very 
much wishes for a friend, (if 
living in or near Derby, who if ; S ‘ 
would join him for walks, \tG C- Se 
cycling, tennis, boating, etc., N = 
either a lady or gentleman. . 
Advertiser is 26 years of age, 
and is interested in botany 


and natural history, but he { Re 


finds it dull to study these 
subjects alone, and is very 

anxious indeed to find a 

zeally sincere friend who 

would cheer his loneliness. 


DorotHY MIDDLETON, 
aged 15, wishes for a letter- 
friend of her own age. 


A girl reader, alone in 
“ digs,” would like to write Px 
toa lonely soldier. She is {yf 77 
fond of music, books and tH ff 
animals, and likes “ sporty ” 
letters. Reply to CREPE- 
DE-CHINE. 


DurHAMITE, a girl clerk 
inarailway company, would 
beglad of correspondents of 
either sex. She is fond of 
teading and study. 


A young lady, just over 20, wishes for pen- 
friends. She lives in an out-of-the-way part of 
Scotland where the arrival of the post is the one event 
ofthe day. If a soldier or sailor, or anyone living in 
India, the Colonies, or any part of Africa, China or 
America would care to correspond, will they please 
write to Boc-Myrt_e. 


E. M. W., an English girl of 25, would like to write 
to a lonely soldier or someone abroad who would 
teally appreciate her letters. View to friendship. 





Why we Must Close Down 

, Well, now I think you will be able to see why 
it has become necessary to cut off the Cor- 
tespondence Column for a while. If we continue 
it, it will mean that we shall soon have no 
toom for our talks about books and reading and 
life in general, barely room even for the com- 


The Prize Drawing. 
(Carried out by Mona Spencer, aged 15.) 


petitions, and the original object of our Section 
would be lost. Possibly I may sometimes be 
able to insert an occasional notice for some espe- 
cially lonely person; I may even in time be 
able to publish a short list of readers desiring 
en-friendships every two or three months; but 
or the present we must shut up shop. 

I am very glad the scheme has worked so 
well, Some of the friendships have been disap- 
pointing, and one or two 
of the advertisers have 
not, I am ‘sorry to say, 
quite “‘ played the game”’ 
AY by the readers who 
3h answered their advertise- 
ments; but, on the whole, 
everything has gone 
AY) smoothly, and I hope a 
Uh great many pleasant 
vA friendships will result as 
the consequence of our 
few months’ run. 


An Amateur 
\ Magazine 
AN I have had the privilege 
Ny of inspecting the first 
number of a very pro- 
mising amateur magazine 
Y —‘‘ The Mighty Atom ’’— 
) a paper which has been 
. started by MARION 
BROOKS through the 
medium of these pages. 
Perhaps some of you re- 
member her suggestion 
which appeared a few 
months ago. If any other 
QUIVER readers feel in- 
clined to know more about 
this magazine—which I 
assure you is a very ex- 
cellent one—will they please address their letters 
to the editor, under cover to me? 


Look Out for the Story Competition 


Next month I hope to give further details of 
the Story Competition announced in the January 
number. I am looking forward to receiving 
from overseas readers a great number of entries 
for this competition—the first, but not, I hope, 
the last, for which we have given them the 
chance of entering. Home readers, please re- ° 
member not to send in your entries before 
April rst. 

Now I must say good-bye until next month. 

Yours sincerely, 
DAPHNE. 
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OLD FIRES THAT 


SMOULDER 


By GRACE MARGARET GALLAHER 


Author of ‘‘ Peac 


HE flame leaped in the resin-soaked 

log, throwing a flicker of light across 

the bed, rouging the cheeks of the 

dying woman, kindling her eyes and 
flashing out sparks from the strange 
Oriental gems in her ear-rings. 

Anne, watching in the shadows, pitiful, 
yet unsorrowing, toiled in her mind to re- 
call some generous act, some tender word, 
to her mother or to herself—poor clingers 
to her grace!—that might gild the black 
page of this woman’s account with them. 

““Alan!’? An eager whisper from the 


bed. 
“Very soon now, Granny, he’ll be here.” 
“Best be quick.”” The voice gained 
strength. ‘‘ This old engine’s runnin’ down 


awful fast.’’ 

The girl made a sound of pity. 

**Oh, you’ll put the old woman under- 
ground soon enough,”’ she croaked. ‘But 
don’t you fool yourselves—you aren’t rid 
of me like that. I’ll torment you all yet! ”’ 

A frightful malignity warped her face; 
her lean fingers threatened like spectres. 
Anne held a stimulant to her lips. 

“Poor Granny! ”—beating back her re- 
pulsion. 

The old woman dozed again and made no 
sign that she heard. The trained nurse 
entered. 

““T’ll stay. 
Miss Anne.”’ 

The girl went down the stairs, dim in the 
night light, through the dark parlour into 
the library, which lamps and a fire made 
cheerful. The room was long and high, 
and set out with old carved furniture. Old 
portraits hung on the walls; books lined 

glass 


You rest yourself a while, 


their sides; old silver, bronze, and 
stood on the tables; a great silver bowl was 
full of perfume-breathing roses. But a 
room wins its soul from the soul of its mis 
tress, and in this one lurked something 
fierce and sinister that caught at Anne’s 
throat as she crossed the threshold. 


eful was the Night”’ 


“How this crazy old house does shake! 
Some day ’twill blow straight out to sea. 
She raised her eyes to a painting over the 


mantel, whose wide canvas and heavy gold 
frame covered the chimney space. It repre- 


sented a young girl in white, flowers in her 
hands, standing at the head of a flight of 
stairs. The girl was beautiful and brave, 
and her impetuous eyes challenged Anne’s 
as if to a duel. 

“Awfully fine, Granny,” the 
daughter told the painted face, 
awfully hard, even that time back.” 

The eyes mocked, the smile scorned, th 
flower-twined fingers threatened, “I'll tor 
ment you all yet!” 

Springing to her feet, Anne fled across 


grand- 


‘i 





the house into the homely, comfortable 
kitchen, crying, ‘‘Oh, Aunty!’’ and flung 
herself into the arms of a mountain ol 4 
woman, nurse and companion of the dying 
woman upstairs. ‘It’s so lonesome here, 
Aunty!” her face buried in the blue 


gingham bosom. 

‘* Never cry, childie dear, I’ve got some- 
thing here for to cure that. Hold up your 
pretty head and see.”’ ) 

Anne faced the brilliant smile and blaz- 
ing blue eyes of a tall young fellow. 

** Nanny! ”’ 

He caught her in his arms and kissed her, 
regardless of her protesting cry: 


“Jimmy Trimloe! Nherever did you 
come from?”’ 
‘Australia, Africa—and all the rest, 
casually. “Aunty, fetch out some of youl 
good things for a man that’s plum) 


starved.”’ 

“Ah, the same old boy!” 
nurse, 

Anne seated herself at the other end | 
the table, opposite her cousin 


rejoiced the ol 


f 


‘‘ How come you here now, Jimmy? Y 
couldn't know granny was sick. They only 
sent me word yesterday.’’ “| 


“It is strange.” Then, abruptly, 
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reckon the old lady has barrels of money, 

7” 

“J don’t know.” It was abhorrent to 
count up the gains while that poor creature 
upstairs lay dying. Pee : 

“Oh, my wordy, yes, sir!’’ put in the 
old woman. “She just rolls in riches, she 

es,”? 

“My grandfather left her everything he 
had,” Jim went on. “It was a big fortune 
for those days. Then your grandfather in- 
vested it well for her. It’s been growin’ 
sky-high all these years. I reckon it’s close 
en a million.” 

Anne stood up. 

“Come and see granny.” 

She led him through the twilight house, 
her hand tight in his, her big, lawless, 
brave cousin. 

The sick woman’s eyes flew open 
man’s step. 

“Alan?” 

“No, Granny. It’s Jim.” 

“What’s he come for? Money?” 

“To see you before dg 

“The worms get me?’’ She pushed a 
lean hand against his breast. ‘‘ You think 
you’re finely rid of the old plague, you and 
Redgate and Anne; and you’re all ready to 
parade around in your new fortune.’”’? Her 
voice was a mere gasp. 

Anne sank on to her knees, her face 
hidden in the bed, shuddering. 

Jim stood tranquil, inscrutable, watching 
anger and spite and all the poor, brief emo- 
tions of humanity fade out, brushed away 
by one touch from the wing of Eternity. 

“Have you sent for a parson?’’ he asked 
the sick-nurse. 

“He has to come a long way. He can’t 
get here till midnight,” she informed him. 

He touched the kneeling girl, who 
stumbled out after him. 
we made your old room ready for 

“Ha, Mammy!” he hailed a_ little 
squirrel of a woman, seen through an open 
door. ; 

Anne slipped down to the kitchen. 

“Aunty Janey, you’ve always lived here 
along with granny. What is it makes her 
tate us all so, excepting just Alan? Jim 
and Red are her own blood kin.” ‘ 
ana woman stirred the fire as if it 

re the ashes of a great remembrance. 
a. childie, I’ve grown up here, 
so ea ole oy and me have been as 
nent ny —_ granny was the hand- 
Kone eee: whole of this western 
sll yond enrietta Tench 
Talboy’ Mects Was going to marry Master 

; Moale. But old Master Tench 
wouldn’t allow his girl to marry any poor 
man, so he broke it ff. ; it ae i, ae 
Colcnel agg off, and then he found 
nen ade es trimloe, a rich and proud 

’ € married Miss Henrietta to him.”’ 


at the 





that’s your 


“How did granny ever let him?” She 
thought of the iron-fisted woman who had 
ruled her childhood. “Wasn’t granny of 
an age to marry whoever she liked? ”’ 

** Gracious, childie!’’ the old woman went 
on, “you didn’t know old Master Tench. 
He didn’t care if it was right or wrong. 
So Miss Henrietta she married Colonel 
Trimloe. And oh, my wordy! the dance 
he did lead that poor girl! And so your 
granny naturally hated his two sons, poor 
little Master James and Master Redgate; 
and when they married, and each had a 
little boy of their own—Master Jimmy and 
Master Redgate—of course, she hated them 
too. 

“Then one morning Colonel James got 
into one of his tantrums, and he roared and 
raged at Miss Henrietta, and he fell down 
dead—so!’’ She thudded her hand on the 
table. “Miss Henrietta went into mourning, 
and hardly went outside of the door, until 
by and by Master Tal Moale came along.”’ 

‘*My grandpa,’’ murmured the girl. 

“Master Talbot, he’d married aswell lady 
from America, but she died, and he brought 
with him a puny little baby—your mother. 
By and by he married Miss Henrietta, and 
he brought up the two little boys of 
Colonel Trimloe, and she brought up the 
little girl of Master Tal’s first wife. 

‘Later on your mother was married, and 
Master James and Master Redgate they 
were married. But long before that time 
Miss Henrietta and Master Tal they had a 
son themselves, and oh, how they did fuss 
with him! She petted him and kissed him 
and pampered him. You see he was her 
son and Master Tal’s son. 


“They’re all gone—Master Redgate, 
Master James, old Master Talbot, and 
young Master Tal, and poor Miss Anne; 


but they’ve left little Master Jim and little 
Master Red and little Miss Anne and little 
Master Alan, who is your cousin, and 
Master James’s and Master Red’s cousin.” 

“And we all detest Alan,’? Anne mur- 
mured under her breath. ‘It’s a sorrow- 
ful old story, Aunty. I reckon I sort of 
knew it myself, some of it. Keep the fire 
up for Father Meade. Good night, you nice 
old thing!’’ She clasped the old woman in 
a quick hug. 

On her way to her room she stopped in 
the library to see whether lights and fire 
were burning. She leaned against the 
mantel, dreaming sadly of ‘‘old, unhappy, 
far-off things.”’ 

Jim, when only a boy, had run away 
from ‘‘ the narrow things of home,”’’ carry- 
ing five pounds and a box of chocolates in 
his pocket as a starter in life. He had 
wandered all over the world since. Anne’s 
knowledge of him had been gained from a 
few meagre letters bearing outlandish post- 
ave stamps, and she had heard nothing 
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from him for nearly two years now. It was 
like Jim to walk in upon her as if he’d just 
been out to sea fishing. 

Redgate, a staider fellow, had endured 
his grandmother’s tyranny. till he was 
twenty-one, had taken the miserly sum she 
had offered him, and had gone to the south 
of England to enter business with his 
mother’s people. He had never been back 
to the farm from the day he left. 

Next, Anne’s mind dwelt upon Alan, the 
adored grandson of an adored son, her own 
kin, and kin also to Red and Jim. She re- 
membered his father, Uncle Talbot, as a 
brave man, his mother as a sweet woman, 
yet what a sour little rag of a fellow he had 
seen, afraid of fighting the boys, bullying 
aer behind their backs! Talbot Moale had 
lived on the farm always, managing it for 
his mother. At his death, which had hap- 
pened young, his wife and son had stayed 
on, although Alan had been no manner of 
use. At the earliest moment Alan had 
wrung from his grandmother every possible 
penny and, careless of her age and loneli- 
ness, had gone to the Midlands, taking his 
mother with him. He paid his grandmother 
a visit whenever he needed money. 

Anne pictured to herself her own mother 
in that household—like herself the one little 
girl with three big boys. In spite of Hen- 
rietta Moale’s hatred of her stepdaughter, 
the child could not have been altogether 
unhappy, for she had been so dear a crea- 
ture that everyone had loved her. 

‘Mother always told me grandpa and 
Uncle Red and Uncle Jim and Uncle Tal 
were awfully good to her,” the daughter 
comforted herself, her eyes on a low chair 
by the window where her mother used to 
sew. 

When that tired mother had at last sunk 
to peace, Anne had steeled her courage for 
the great adventure, to earn her own living. 


“You haven’t pluck enough to earn 
money, Miss Anne!’’ Mrs. Moale had 
jeered. ‘‘ You’ll starve!” 

Her mother’s sorrows had burned in 


Anne’s hot eyes. 

‘*I’d rather!” 

Yet, for all that parting, at the news of 
her grandmother’s illness, Anne had raced 
down from Birmingham, her heart full of 
pity for the old woman dying all alone. 

Was it the portrait over the mantel that 
stared till her flesh crept on her bones? 
She raised her eyes and caught one flicker 
of a face pressed against the pane. She 
flung open the long French window and 
stepped out into the night. 

“Evenin’, Miss Anne.” 

The mild voice and her own name calmed 
her. 

‘Come in out of the rain.’ 

“T’m drea’ful wet,” the soft drawl went 
on. “I just stepped ovah, as I was goin’ 


’ 


pas’ in mah li'l boat, to ask aftah Miss 
Henrietta—how she’s a-pullin’ through, [I’m 
Cap’n Miller—Clayborne Miller.” 

He was a big man with a beard, and 
startlingly large blue eyes like a child’s 
There were few of the signs of age upon 
him—his beard was brown, his shoulders 
erect; yet, in some subtle, inner way, the 
whole man drooped towards decrepitude, 

*““You’ve not heard Miss Henrietta—yo’ 
grandma—speak mah Great Meadows 
Fahm, have you?” 

“Why, no,’’ wonderingly. 
Meadows Farm belongs to 
she a 

“It’s mine, that fahm is—every acre of 
it! She’s bound in honour an’ justice 
will it to me!” 

“‘Indeed, granny will do the right thing 
about it,” Anne soothed him, wishing she 
could trust her own words. 

“Yes indeedy, miss. I don’t reckon I'd 
better stay ’ere longer, drippin’ rain ovah 
all yo’ things. I'll bid you good night 

He seemed to melt into the darkness, 

Upstairs Anne found Jim and drew 
into her room. 

‘Jim, have you ever heard of Captain 
Clayborne Miller? ”’ 

“Of course I have. 
captain here. Why?” 

Jim studied the pattern in the rug whil 
she told him; then plunged the query at 
her: ‘“‘ Did you ever hear much about my 
grandpa Trimloe?” 

‘““He was an outrageous-tempered man 
and granny never loved him.” 

‘*Captain Clay’s the chief reason, Anne 
His mother was the beautiful daughter of 
grandpa’s estate agent. She married Clay 
Miller and died when her son was born 
Grandpa gave her husband many thousand 
pounds, I reckon.” 

*“What did he mean 
Meadows Farm being his?” 

‘*Grandpa left it to him in some sort ol 
document—I never saw it—and forgot t 
sign it, and granny wouldn’t let go of it.’ 

‘‘Jim, did she ever really love anybody 
in her whole life?’’ 

‘Your grandpa and Alan 

*‘Alan!’’ with deep 
know what he is like?’ 

““T used to.’ 

“*T work in the office of the man who was 
his partner. Alan cheated him, ruined him 

now he blackens his name.” 

**1’m not surprised.’’ 

**He married Charlotte Hillen, a sweet 
little thing till he terrified her so she’s just 
a mindless dolly. He’s got thousands out 
of granny— There’s the parson now! 
She turned downstairs 

“If ever a woman 
granny’s that woman,” 
followed. 
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The dying woman received the clergy- 
man’s ministrations in a daze from which 
she did not rouse at dawn, when Redgate 
Trimloe reached the house. At sunrise 
Alan, too, arrived. When his name was 
said into her ear over and over, she did lift 
to a spark of fire, kissed him, spoke his 
name and took his hand, then dropped 
asleep again. An hour later, still holding 
his hand, she slipped away into the sleep 
everlasting. 

The next three days were filled with the 
hurrying activity that follows death. Anne 
aad to plan and direct everything. 

She flew from room to room, from house 
to stables, Redgate and Jim eager to help 
her but unable to get hold of the old life 
enough to be really useful. 

The night after the day of the funeral all 
Mrs. Moale’s near kin sat in the library, 
waiting for the lawyer to read the will. 
There were only the four grandchildren— 
Redgate and Jamtes Trimloe, Anne Moale 
Carrington, and Alan Moale—and Alan’s 
wife, Charlotte. The room was still and 
sombre; the people constrained and restless. 

‘This house is horribly lonesome. It 
must be miles from anybody,’’? Charlotte 
quivered out from her corner. 

*Tt’s only a mile,’ Alan 
shoulder at her roughly. 

“Anne, did granny keep her jewels in the 
house?” he added presently. 

‘All of them, loose in her dresser drawers, 
and rolls of bills too.” 

**Tt’s not safe! ’’ Alan protested. 

Jim left the room, Anne fancied 
disgust. 

**T used to own an old bulldog pistol. 
I’ll hunt it up.” Alan also went out. 

“Anne,” Redgate began at once, “do you 
need granny’s money very much? ” 

‘What I earn, Red, is all I’ve got in the 
world.’”’ Neither one heeded Charlotte. 

‘*The money means success to me. I’ve 
put all I’ve got in a big thing. If I can 
brace it up with twenty or thirty thousand 


shot over his 


in 


more I’m a made man; if I can’t I stand 
to lose every penny.”’ 
“Alan needs help too,” Charlotte thrust 


in. ‘‘He’s got all tangled up in some sort 
of trouble.’’ 

*‘E very one of us thinking money, money 

poor granny’s money,” Anne laughed 
sadly. 

Alan came in. 

**Can’t find the old shooting-iron,”’ he 
remarked. ‘‘ Red and Jim and I used to fire 
It at a target.’’ 

‘* This is my friend.” 
in his hand. 

Anne reached for it. ‘‘ Let’s see it.” 

‘You always could handle a gun, Anne,” 
Jim laughed. 

““Who’s that?’’ Anne swung on a pivot 
towards the long window. 


Jim held a pistol 


“‘Tt’s just me.’? The man smiled in un 
easy excuse. ‘‘I reckoned likely now you'd 
found out somethin’ particular 
Great Meadows Fahm.”’ 
in a murmur. 

“Why, it’s Captain Miller! ”’ 
drawing away. 

** Hallo, Captain.” 

Jim gave him his hand, and, after 
instant, so did Redgate. Alan stared at hin 
loweringly, his hands in his pockets. 

‘We none of us know anything about 1 
grandmother’s property,’’ he said curtly 
“The will hasn’t been read yet.” 

““Won’t you come in out of the rain 
Redgate hurried to cover up Alan’s speech 

Captain Clay drew off his mac and he 


bout my 
His voice died oy 


cried Anne 


n 


it awkwardly from him. Anne laid 
pistol on the mantel and went to him 
quickly. 

“T’ll hang it up for you in the sadd 


room,” with a gesture towards the door 
The stranger found a chair deep in th 
shadows. Jim took one next to him 
defiance, and Anne, in a queer partisanshij 
seated herself on r side. No 


his othe 


spoke. The relief was great when a servant 
suddenly announced the arrival of 


lawyer, who set about his task at onc 

‘* First, I should like to say that the ter 
of the will I am about to read are exceed 
ingly distasteful to me. I 
unjust. I laboured with tl 
Moale to execute another 
refused repeatedly. I am bound 
regard her as of sound mind. Second, 
the will of the first husband, and also of t 
second husband of the testator, all propert 
real or personal, belonged to her.”’ 

The will began with legacies 
vants, to the church, 1 
friends. The lawyer’s unst 
read on: 

““*T bequeath farm 
Meadows to my grandson, 

A furious cry burst 
Miller: 

‘“‘That’s mine by right! 

““¢ The Trimloe Estate 
barns, all outbuildings, 
queath to my two grandsons 
Redgate Trimloe and James 
the proviso that they fir 
second mortgages upon property 
two years. I further bequeath 
sum of five hundred pounds apiece 
queath to my _ step-granddaughter, 
Moale Carrington, the sum of five 
pounds. I bequeath all my other pro} 
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real and personal, including the content 
the house upon the Trimloe Estate, to 
grandson, Alan Moale, to have in use d 
ing his lifetime. I desire said property, 
the death of Alan Moale, to pass to 


heirs legal of his body. If said Alan Moal 
die without legal offspring, I desire all ™) 
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property, of whatever kind, to be divided 
between my two grandsons, James lrimloe 
and Redgate Trimloe.’ ”’ 

No one spoke. Even Alan could not re- 
joice in such an overwhelming ruin of his 
cousins. 

The lawyer filled in the silence by an 
offer to go over the affairs of the estate with 
the heirs at any time they might wish to 
appoint. Alan thanked him confusedly ; 
Redgate shook his hand and murmured 
something; Jim stood perfectly quiet, his 
eves on the floor, his face queerly white. 
Captain Clay Miller stole up close to him in 
his noiseless way, his eyes aflame. 

“She was a ” The bast word fell 
away in a soundless whisper. He was at 
the window, then gone. 

The next morning the rain dwindled 
away; a valiant sun fought with the sword 
ff the wind to beat back the clouds, a wind 
that raged with winter’s might. Anne, 
sickened with the old house, reeking now 
with the triumph of one man, the ruin of 
two others, flung on her mac and hat to go 

it as soon as the first gleam shone. 

\ccoutred for the storm, she trudged 
along familiar lawns and across well-loved 
fields. 

“Why, there are the boys! ”’ 
told herself 

She waved across the fields and hurried to 
reach them 

“Vou poor boys ! ”’ 





she suddenly 


thrusting an eager 
} It was her first 

word of sympathy since the reading of the 
will, 
“Tt’s—unjust.” 
oath 

Jim raved about it, ending with: ‘ And 
ts an outrage on you, too, you poor 
hild!”” holding her hand hard in both his. 
\nne leaned her face against his arm. In 
cther minute she would be sobbing; she 
hold of her will. 

‘Look! That cloud surely means rain. 
Lets run for the Meadows Farm barn.” 

The old barn was warm and dim, and 
smelt of summer fields humming with bees. 


hand into an arm of each 


Redgate swallowed the 





Anne sat down on a_ stanchion, Redgate 
seated himself beside her, and Jim paced up 
ind down the barn floor. 

“At least you’ve vot the Crimloe Estate,”’ 
\nne sought to comfort them. 
“She couldn’t leave that to a Moale,” 
Redgate answered TT pat’ been in. the 
trimloe family two hundred vears.” 
Fin portgaged for all the value,’? countered 
Jim utterly. “It takes all the vear’s profit 
0 pay interest on it.”’ 

“If she was worth a million why did she 
mortgage it?”? wondered Anne 

To spoil our inheritance for us.” Jim 
My over his shoulder 
“Won't Al 
“He!” 


=> 


I 


passionately 
an do anything for you?’ 
scorned both the cousins 


‘** Listen, boys--you must ask him. He 
can’t want to profit by his grandmother’s 
wicked, cruel vengeance on two innocent 
people! ”’ 

As if by enchantment, the door opened to 
let in Alan, seeking shelter like themselves. 
He péered doubtfully into the shadowy 
depths. 

**Who’s there? ”’ 

Anne ran to him impulsively. 

“Alan!” He was her kin; the same 
honourable blood flowed in his veins; 
surely he would do right. ‘‘ Jim and Red 
are your own kin. They’ve been shame- 
fully treated. You’ll make it up to them, 
won’t you?” 

Redgate swallowed his pride for a bit. 

**Old man,” he said with difficulty, ‘‘ if 
you’ll share up on some of this with us it’ll 
keep Jim and me from goin’ under.” 

Alan blinked his hot eyes at them. 

**T don’t have the right to share, as you 


call it. IL have only the use of granny’s 
money till 1 die. Then you fellows get in 
on it.’ He laughed, for he was younger 


than either. 

‘““ The interest on a million is no small 
sum of money,’’ Redgate explained, still 
patient. 

“If granny had wanted you to have it 
she’d have willed it to you.” 

“Don’t talk foolishness,’ Jim broke in 
roughly. ‘‘She hated Red and me, but you 
needn’t.”’ 

“*QOh, no, I’ve always loved you.”’ He 
leered around at Anne. 

*“T don’t ask you in the name of affection, 
but of justice.’’ Jim held himself in curb. 
‘That money belonged to my grandfather 
lrimloe.”’ 

“And a fine specimen of a gentleman he 
was!’’ jeered Alan. 

‘*He expected granny to leave it to his 
sons and grandsons,’’ Anne broke in. 

‘“*He ought to have put it down, then, in 
good, legal language.”’ 

He jerked open the barn door and started 
out into the rain. Anne caught her breath 
sobbingly, her face hidden against Jim’s 
shoulder. She could hear his heart beating 
within his chest and feel his arms grip her 
savagely. She twisted around in his hold, 
and the faces she saw terrified her. 

‘¢ Dear bovs,’’ she implored, ** don’t take 
it like this! I know you can make it right 
somehow Go and see the lawyer in the 
morning and talk it over with him.” 

When they went back to the house, how 
ever, grim night settled upon them. At 
dinner the two women were the only talkers 
After it Jim and Redgate went at once to 
the former’s room; Alan piled the library 
table with accounts and settled into them; 
and Charlotte sat like an unhappy image 
staring into the fire. 


Anne tried to talk tll Alan’s frowns 
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silenced her; tried to embroider till Char- 
lotte’s eyes fidgeted her; tried to read till 
her own worries crawled over the page. 
The tall clock at the head of the stairs sang 
the hour chimes. 

““Nine!’’? She almost shouted with joy. 
‘I’m off to bed. Good night, everybody.”’ 

Up in her own room, she did not undress 
for a long time, packing her bag for the 
morning’s journey to town, writing some 
letters, gazing out over the wind-swept, 
moon-drenched lawn, with the sea gleaming 
at the end of it. She heard Redgate open 
Jim’s door and say gloomily : 

** Good night, old sport.”’ 

The next minute Charlotte’s voice called : 

**Good night, Redgate.”’ 

Then she tapped at Anne’s door and 
pushed it open. 

** Anne dear, it’s eleven o’clock.”’ 

“Oh, Ill be good.’”’ Anne hastily un- 
dressed, blew out her light, and jumped 
into bed. 

But she could not sleep. The wind 
moaned in the chimney, galloped on the 
roof, hammered at the windows, and 
banged at the doors. The old house 
plunged like a ship at sea. 

**1 can’t stand my door!” 

She ran to the loose-boned old thing and 
propped it wide open with a heavy stool. 
She could see out into the lighted hall, 
while her own room was entirely dark. 

** Now I will go to sleep.” 

Sheep over a wall, ships on the sea, 
stones in a well—she counted them all. At 
last she slept and dreamed, ugly, frighten- 
ing dreams. Some high, sharp sound rang 
in them, and a cry, faint yet wild. 

Anne sat up in bed, trembling. 

She listened, with every nerve stretched 
taut and the blood pounding in her ears. 
The gale crashed on every side—nothing 
else. The clock outside her door sang the 
half chime. 

“That's half-past something, but what? 
I couldn’t have heard any real cry. ’Twas 
just in my dreams,”’ reason told her. 

But out of bed she sprang, into her 
dressing-gown and slippers, and downstairs 
as straight towards the library as if the 
dream cry were still sounding from that 
quiet room. The parlour was dim and 
empty; the library showed light under the 
door. 

‘“Alan’s up yet,’’ she thought as she 
opened the door of that room. 

A puff of smoke, a spurt of flame. She 
saw in a glance that the hearth-rug was 
ablaze and the carved wooden sides to the 
fireplace, and that Alan sat quietly in the 
armchair by the table, where she had seen 
him last, his back to the door. 
his side lighted all the room. 
him, her hand on his shoulder. 

“Alan!’’ quick and low. ‘Wake up!’ 


A lamp at 
She ran to 


His head sagged forward; he seemed 
crumple down into his cushions, but still 
his hands gripped the arms of the chair 


‘‘Alan!’’ in a whisper now. “ Wak 
up!” 
She shook him tremulously. His mouth 


opened as if in a kind of horrible, dumb 
speech. His hands dropped away, flaccid, 
from their hold. The girl stared from him 
to the fire in an attempt to measure dis- 
tance. Alan was half-way across the room, 
but an acrid smoke began to rise from som 
varnish, a snake of fire glided towards th 
chair. 

She pulled the chair from under him ; 
that he slid to the floor. She took him 
under the shoulders and dragged him, long 
and limp, out of the library, through th 
parlour, into the hall. 

She dropped him on the hall floor, ra 
back to close the library and the parlow 
doors, and sped, silent as ever, up to Jim’s 
room. one stepped in without KNOCKIN, 
saw Jim lying in bed right in a broad trail 
of moonshine, leaned over him, put her 
hand on his cheek, and said in the same 
low voice: 

“Jim, Alan’s 
fire!’’ 

Jim answered as calmly as 
waked him to breakfast : 

‘All right. I’m coming. 

The hideous unreality of it broke a littl 
at his voice; she sobbed once as she sped 
back to Alan. Jim was down almost 
soon as she, with a queer, dressed look a: 
if he had gone to bed in his clothes. He 
carried the upper hall light in his hand 
This he passed close to Alan’s face. 

‘*What’s afire? ”’ 

** Library.”’ 

‘“* Take his feet. To the kitchen.” 

They stumbled through the dining-roon 
and the pantries into the kitchen, clear 
the moonlight. Jim ran back for the lamp 
Anne found brandy and forced it 
Alan’s mouth and poured it on his forehead 
He made no motion of any kind. 

“I'll get Aunty Jane. She’s a nurse, 
she whispered. Somehow she 
find any voice in the presence 
thing. ie 

““What’s happened?” Redgate walked 
in through the kitchen door, dressed event 
an overcoat. 


*“Alan’s killed! 


hurt! The house is on 


if she had 


” 


could 
of this gril 


House is afire!’’ Jin 


got up from his knees. ‘‘ Shake up Boot 
and send him for the doctor. Anne, Wak 
up the servants.” 

Like a spirit, Anne flew up the back 


} 


stairs, woke the old nurse and the foul 
others who slept in the house, stole to Chat 
lotte and very gently told her Alan was 

the kitchen hurt, then raced back to ™ 


library, where Jim and Redgate were orga! 
ising a bucket line. She flung hersell int 
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the battle like a Trojan. The chimney was 
of brick, the woodwork of solid timber, the 
walls were soaked from the long rains. 
Slowly the fire slunk down, struggling to 
the last, and died on the ruined hearth. 
The blackened, drenched family stood in a 
wreck of tables, chairs, pictures and orna- 
ments, and looked haggardly at one another 
in a saved house. 

“We've got to let everything lie just as 
it is till the police superintendent comes,” 
Jim said. “Booth, you rouse the agent. 
Red, you ride for the superintendent. Anne, 
you go.to Charlotte. I’m going to stay 
here, to go over this room with the doctor. 
He’s come and is in the kitchen.” 

Anne went into the kitchen, where the 
lamp still burned on the table. The room 
was empty, but a dark trail up the stairs 
showed her where Alan had been taken. 

He was lying on his own bed, with that 
wonderful look of dignity death gives even 
the meanest face. The old nurse was with 
him; Charlotte was stretched beside him, 
clasping him in hysterical grief; and a 
strange man was pouring medicine into a 
glass. 

“You're not 
vaguely. 

“Tam Doctor Rowden’s assistant, Doctor 
Tall,’ the stranger interrupted curtly. 
“Nothing can be done for Mr. Moale. He 
is beyond need now. If——”’ 

“He’s——”” The word would not come. 
“Yes. Instantly. Will you take his 
wife away and give her this opiate? She 
ought to sleep. I’m going to see how this 
occurred.” 

The inquest was held the next day, the 
doctor, as coroner, presiding. : 

_ The dining-room looked wan and drear 
in the November light; the faces of the jury 
were unfamiliar. Anne had not been to 
bed at all since midnight of the past night, 
and she felt sick from weariness and shock. 
She knew hardly anything of what had 
happened after the fire, for her whole time 
had been filled with caring for Charlotte, 
who was still frantic in her grief. She had 
not even seen Jim or Redgate. 

Doctor Rowden, as coroner, sat at the 
head of the dining-room table, the wit- 
hesses in turn taking their place at the foot. 
Next to the doctor was a little old man 
with a great nose and busy eyes—Char- 
sates father, Fowler Hillen, brought down 

y telegram. Anne was the first witness. 

_ “Now, Nanny"’—the doctor had held her 
in his arms as a new-born baby—‘ tell us 
ary what you saw and heard last 

qistening her lips, Anne told all that 
ad happened, with a kind of sad simplicity 
ar from the melodramatic. 

d That’s all? Thank you.” 
en asked no questions, 


Doctor——”’ Anne began 


Doctor Row- 
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The next witness was Doctor Rowden’s 
assistant, young Doctor Tall, who told the 
story of how he was called to the house, 
and the condition of things upon his ar- 
rival. The man’s death had been caused 
by a shot through the chest. The doctor 
had picked up a pistol which had one 
empty chamber, and the bullet fitted it. 
Death could not have been self-inflicted, as 
the shot was fired from a distance of at 
least ten feet. 

Redgate testified as quietly 
personal concern entered into it: 

“T talked with my cousin Jim till eleven 
o’clock, but when I went to my room 
knew I could not sleep. I looked out into 
the moonlight and, in spite of the wind, 
decided to go out into it. I walked down 
the drive to the road. There I met Charles 
Jordan, a man I knew when I was a boy. 
He was going to the wharf to load a barge. 
He was just in from a fishing trip, and he 
was. going to start again at dawn if the 
wind fell. I walked ,to the wharf with 
him. Julius Brown, my _ grandmother’s 
estate agent, and Captain Clay Miller were 
there too. I talked to them while they 
worked. I noticed you could see this 
house plainly from the wharf, and that 
all the windows were dark except the 
library. That was full of light. One of the 
men spoke of it, and I said my cousin 
Alan was sitting there. 

“‘T talked till Charles Jordan had un- 
loaded his cart and started up to his house 
for another load. I walked with him to the 
road; then he turned south and I north. I 
entered the house by the kitchen, as I had 
left that way, and found Jim and Anne 
on their knees beside Alan. I ran for 
Booth, the groom, to get the nearest doc- 
tor.’ 

Charles Jordan and Julius Brown were 
each called in turn to corroborate Red- 
gate’s story. 

Then Captain Clay had to testify. He 
told how he had once looked at the house, 
had thought he saw a figure move in the 
room, had remembered that he had left his 
extra blanket on shore, and had hurried 
off, looking no more in that direction. He 
and Brown had been wakened about an 
hour later by Booth, who had come for the 
agent with the news of the tragedy. 

Charlotte was called upon next, and in a 
jerky, tear-broken way she told her part 
of the story, ending with having seen from 
her bedroom window a man walking along 
the drive whom she took to be either Red 


as if no 


or Jim. 
Booth gave an account of how, upon 
reaching the house late, he had gone 


straight up to Master Jim’s room to pack 
his things for departure the next morning. 
Upon leaving him he had gone to the 
stables to see to his horses before going to 
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bed, when Master Red ordered him to fetch 
the doctor. 

A queer little sound came from witnesses 
and jurors as James Trimloe took the chair 
at the end of the table. He was so quiet 
and grave that Anne, who knew him for a 
roaring blade, clenched her hands at the 
stress of his danger. 

He told nothing new. At the end of his 
testimony Dr. Rowden held up a pistol and 
passed it to Anne. She remembered it at 
once. 

“Do you recognise that, Nanny?” 

‘‘ No, sir.’”? She wondered what instinct 
had flung the lie from her before her will 
could act. 

“Do you recognise it, Jim ? ,” 

“Yes, sir. It is my own. 

“Where did you have it last?” 

“I can’t remember anything about it be- 
yond the night before last.’’ 

He told how he had brought it down to 
the library and shown it to them. 

‘TI laid it on the mantelpiece when the 
lawyer came,’’ cried the girl. 

“I can’t remember at all.’ 
his head despairingly. 

Next the lawyer told the terms of the 
will, showing a motive for murder in the 
two cousins, as, at Alan’s death, they would 
inherit the entire fortune. 

Dr. Rowden took hold of the edges of the 
table and spoke straight on in a dead-level 
voice : 

“You have the evidence, gentlemen. 
Two solutions seem possible. Alan Moale 
met his death at the hands of a stranger, 
who, entering to rob, found him seated 
there, snatched up the pistol he saw lying 
on the mantel, shot Alan in self-defence, 
upset the lamp in an attempt to escape, and 
set the house on fire. There have been two 
robberies lately near here. A broken lamp 
was found in the wreckage near the hearth. 
The terrible crime is easier to believe in a 
stranger than in one near of kin. 

“Against that is this fact: If a stranger 
had entered by the window, Alan would 
have risen to meet him; if from the door, 
he would have been nearer the pistol than 
the invader. A thief would bring his own 
weapon, not trust to a chance-found one. 

‘The other solution is that some person 
known to Alan Moale did the murder. 
Three persons had reasons for disliking him 
or for wishing him dead: Clay Miller, who 
claimed the Great Meadows Farm—he has 


He shook 


roved an alibi; Redgate Trimloe—he also 
as proved an alibi; James Trimloe—of 


him all his movements are accounted for till 
eleven-twenty-five. If he committed the 
crime he had only five minutes in which to 
get downstairs, through two rooms, seize 
the pistol, and start a flame in the room 
from the fireplace, in order to consume the 
evidences of his crime. 





‘It is a hideous crime to —_- upon 


any man; how much more a_ kinsman! 





James Trimloe may have quaitelled wit 
Alan Moale, have aimed the pistol in ra; 
and unexpectedly discharged it, have be, 


smitten by the enormity of his act, 
flung the weapon from him, have 
the room, overturning the lamp  withou 
noticing in his agitation that he had do 
so, and have hidden in his room 


fled fror 


eer 


counsel with himself. Remember. gentle. | 

, 
men, he had only five minutes to do all 
this.’’ 


Jim raised a strained face 

**] want to speak,”’ in a deep, slow voice 

“Tt may be used against you,” cautior 
the kindly doctor. 

“T had no friendship for my cousin Al: 


He ’’—his eyes rested on Charlotte 
never treated me right. I was bitterly dis 
appointed at my grandmother’s will; it was 


an unjust one. I am ruined for the want of 
some of her money. Alan’s death benef 


me. I cannot pretend to mourn him. But 


as surely as some day I shall lie down in 
the dust, I had no part whatsoever in his 
slaying, nor do I know anything of the man 
who did it. God witness for me!”’ 

‘IT pray so!’’ The old doctor covered 


his face with his hands. 
Anne stepped over to Jim’s side; she put 


her arms around his shoulders and took h 
hand in hers. 
‘“*T know you are innocent, Jimmy. 


will believe you if 
is against you.”’ 
Jim held her hand as in a vice. 
**Nanny,”’ was all he said 
The jury were out fifteen minutes; then 
their foreman reported : 
“We hold that Alan 
death at the hands of some person wl 
known, but we hold, also, that eviden 
points to James Trimloe as the guilty man, 
and we recommend that James Trimloe be 
held in custody without bail, pending his 
trial in the regular court of this county.” 
The inquest was ended 


everybody in the world 


Moale came to his 


Anne watched Jim ride off with the 
police superintendent to the county jail in 
stupor of weariness too deep to be pricked 


by any emotion. She helped him pack his 
bag; she besought the superintendent 

considerate treatment of him; she bade 

keep up his courage, as he would be free 
in a week—all in a numb languor. It 
was monstrous, ridiculous. To-morrow she 
would resent it passionately; to day it was 
all part of the nightmare of things She 


was forced to argue with Redgate, wit) 
Charlotte, with Mr. Hillen, till her brain 
ached, her tongue hung dry in her moutd 
All shuddered away from. the ghast y 
thought, vet all believed that poor Jim, io 


a whirl of rage. had shot Alan, then set the 
library on fire to conceal the crime. 
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| GRANNY loves to tell, with 


a smile, how the folks 
in the old village sighed and 





sex S=5]] shook their heads. “The Belle 
SS || of the Village,” they said, 
Pe ee “could never make a_ good 
“~¥ = Sf, housewife.” But she did. The 

“ssc. work never became irksome, 


because Hudson’s Soap took all 
the drudgery out of it. 

The young housewife to-day has still 
the help in the house that her Grand- 
mother had. Hudson’s Soap stands 
unequalled for all home cleaning, 
for washing-up after meals. 


IN PACKETS 
EVERYWHERE. 


R. S. HUDSON LIMITED, 
Liverpool, West Bromwich and London 
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M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham, England. 


For the Nurse 


and 


Munition Workers. 


Now so many ladies are engaged in nursing our 
wounded soldiers and doing all sorts of rough and 
dirty work in the National cause, they find it a 
matter of considerable difficulty to keep their hands 
nice. The continual use of water and disinfectants 
ruins the skin and makes the hands rough and harsh, 
The way to avoid this trouble is to apply a little 
La-rola every time the hands are washed. 


is a delicately scented toilet milk, neither 
sticky nor greasy, and is easily absorbed 
by the skin. It is very economical t 
use; a good-sized bottle, costing only 
1/14, will last you some time. 

In bottles from all Chemists and Stores, 


be tly IMPROVED by just a touch 
PALE COMPLEXIONS of! L Hoan Mos t Bl. m, bak g fas 
a perfectly natural tint to the cheek 
No one can tell it is artificial It gives the BEAUTY SPOT! Boxes J 

















Dear Sirs,— After seeing 
your Movol advertised, I have 
tried it to-day, and am really 
amazed at the results. I had 
sent to me a nurse's apron, 
almost new, but discarded on 





account of a big ironmould 
mark. I got a 6d. tube for trial 
and followed the directions, 
and the stain disappeared as 
by magic. Not the slightest 
harm done to the fabric. It is 
far simpler and safer to use 
than anything I have known 
before.—Yours faithfully, 
G. A. 1 


A REMARKABLE LETTER ON — 
RESTORATION OF LINEN The Captivating Power o 
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A CHARMING COMPLEXION 


1 ane a beewtt ft a 
about by 
HIS sa vage “ M. F. - g0c TETY SKIN FOOD a 4 


linen can be a 
tempted equally suc- 
cessfully by every one 


COMPLEXION WAX. 


Thi sE very- Weather Treasure corrects 
of n \ 1, Fog 











r ef 
of ourreaders. Salts of i 
lemon, etc., are entire- \ prevents Hairs growing on Pace 
ly superseded by this COMFORT FOR BEAUTY FEET 
entirely British inven- Fhompson’s Magic Corn Plaster quickly, 
tion, which is manu- Saotunabtaien’- toon set free A/&, Only fom 
factured by the well- M, F. THOMPSON, “Meme” Pharmacy, 
known firm of W. Edge 11 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 





& Sons, Ltd., Bolton, 





and sold in 1/- and 6d. 
tubes by Ironmongers, 
Chemists, and Stores 
everywhere. 
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TOILET SOAP 


Recalls the 
Fragrance of 
fan Old World 









The directions 
given with each tube 
must be carefully 
followed. 
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nk Stains removed quickly—by 
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In case of difficulty in obtaining send 1/2 for large 


trial tube to— 


W. EDGE & SONS, Ltd., Bolton. 
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She went to bed early that night, but not 
to sleep. She held Charlotte in her arms, 
and long after the widow had wept herself 
to slumbet she watched the white lawn 
with its blue-black shadows that wove them- 
selves into shapes of madness. 

At dawn she slipped out of Charlotte’s 
hold, dressed, and went through the 
silent house. Rain had begun again, so she 
looked for her mac in the saddle-room, just 
at the rear of the library. ‘The outside door, 
never locked, swung open in the wind, and 
the pale, cold light showed human sem. 
blances in coats hanging over rubber boots, 
but not her mac. the door 


oul 


The nail by on 
which she had hung it was empty. She 
pulled down a long cape of her grand- 
mother’s, wrapped herself in that, and 
started out. ; 

The cool rain freshness washed some of 


the ghastly stains from her soul. She could 
begin to think of her own part in the black 
business without nausea, and look to Jim 
as a man still alive and strong to fight for 
freedom. 

That morning she rode her own old mare, 
Fancy, to see Jim. Jim was in one of the 
superintendent’s own watched 
through an open door by a smiling deputy, 
who moved out of hearing while Jim and 
Anne covered every point in the case. 

“It’s s mean outlook for me, 
Nanny,” Jim told her quietly. “My pistol, 
my awful need for money, my quarrel, my 
hot temper——” 

“If you'd done Jim, 
an alibi ready 

“Shrewd work, Nan! If I'd gone for to 
do it, the jury will say. But they'll prove 
me put above myself by Alan’s taunts, and 
shooting him in a passion and setting the 
room on fire in a crazy panic at my guilt.” 

“As if a Trimloe would be afraid to face 


bedrooms, 


a precious 


it, you'd have had 


up to his own act! 
Jim smiled in spite of his misery 
“The gallows is a right bie proposition 


to face up to, ladybird, even for a Trimloe 
born and raised.” 
“Who did it?’ 
“Listen | I’ve plotted it out like this: 
Some little old thief crept to the light, saw 
\lan asleep in hi } } half-seas 


nis ¢ 
er at dinnet his watch or 


lall Ihe 


i Wa 
crawle d in for 


le silver 


candlesticks, hit something, and 
woke Alan. The thief seized my gun, drew 
m Alan, shot him. and cut Ile Knocked 
over the lamp, and that did the rest If we 


could find that thiet 
“MW e will find him!” 
The deputy came over t 


ae ) say 
Keep smiling, 


time was up 
boy 


, Anne tried to be 
jolly. “We'll have vou out ina week.” 
She rode slowly back throuch the quiet 
chill afternoon, her thoughts as comfortle ee 
—— day, for however much she micht 
‘mow in her own heart that Jim was inno- 
115] 
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cent, and however stoutly she might declare 
him so to a doubting world, it was a very 
! 


dubious world—she 


could feel that on every 
hand. 


It was almost night when she turned into 
the mansion grounds. 
She jumped to the ground with a gasp 
of relief in front of the lighted house, 
leaving the mare to find the stable herself. 
Her foot shrank on the step. Not into the 
library ! She ran round towards the 
kitchen, near which Aunt Janey and the 
housemaid Judy were gathering some late 
apples. 

“Well, my childie, how d’you find Mastet 
Jim?” 


“He’s well and— 
“Who's there?” The old nurse clutched 
Anne’s skirts. “I keep fancying I see 


ghosts and spirits all about the place.” 
Anne darted across in the direction of the 


woman’s pointing hand. Everything was as 


before. 

“T wonder if anyone hid in the saddle 
room that night. Red’’—Anne’s cousin had 
run out at Aunt Janey’s’ shriek—‘d’you 


think anyone could have been in here? 


“Tt was searched the first thing.” 

*“TLet’s look now.” 

Only the usual coats and boots, saddles 
and whips. 

“Why, here’s my mac come. back! 
That’s funny!” 

Redgate did not notice 

“T'll lock the outside door, too, if you 
feel it worries you, Nan: and if you’ve got 
any time to-night, I wish you’d help me 
straighten out granny’s papers. Alan ran 


a race through ’em that day before he was 
shot. They’re all over his dressing-room, a 
regular witches’ brew 

“T'll do it after dinner 

\ witches’ brew indeed! Anne found that 
her dead cousin had mixed up old letters, 


deeds, receipts, diaries—the contents of 
ancient desks for over a hundred years 
“Vou take the floor,’ Red directed. Pp | 


clear up the tables and chairs.” 

\nne’s heaps were evidently from Colonel 
Trimboe’s desk, neatly marked and _ tied 
packets—a strange orderliness in a man to 
whom tradition gave the 
buccaneer. \lan had 
strings; each year was 
them back into the 
examination. One packet did halt 
it marked in a different 
hand-—-her grandmother’s tall, thin letters 
“Colonel James Trimloe’s last papers.” She 
held it a minute, slipped the string, and saw 
some letters in envelopes directed by various 


reckless tempei 
not broken the 
by itself. She 


empty drawers 


ota 


Stowe d 
without 
he - 


because was 


hands to him, and an envelope unstamped 
and inscribed in the colonel’s own writing 
* The Great Meadows Farm.” 


She drew it out in an impulse too quick 


to check She saw a sheet of paper, vellow 





Colonel 


another 


few lines in 


and soft with 
Trimloe’s precise, beautiful hand 


age, a 


odd variation—and the date, November, 
1845. 

“Fifty-seven years ago!” Anne mur- 
mured. “Granny married again just two 


years after he died.” 

Her eyes followed the delicate tracing on 
the page: 

“When I am dead, I charge my wife, or 
other heirs, that they give without delay 
the six hundred acres of and known 
the Great Meadows Farm to Sarah Mary 
Williamson Miller, commonly called ‘ Sally 
May,’ or, if she be deceased, to her son or 
daughter, for her and for her heirs for 
ever. This land I once promised her.” 

There was no signature, no witness; 
had no legal bonds, only those of honour. 

Anne tucked the paper into her belt, sort- 
ing again without.examination all the rest 
of that evening. 

The bustle in the house the next morning 
again kept Anne hard at work, with no 
time to seek clues. 

Returning from the graveyard on the day 
of the funeral, Anne and an old cousin 
shared a carriage to themselves. Anne 
caught a glimpse of Captain Clay Millet 
looking about helplessly, unheeded and un- 
provided for. She leaned out of her car- 
riage towards him. 

“Captain Miller,” softly, “drive with us.” 

The house of the cousin was soon reached; 
the two others jogred on alone. Sometimes 
the sailor watched the girl with a misty, 
dreaming glance; sometimes he seemed 
really asleep. The carriage lurched and 
splashed into Great Meadows Creek; Great 
Meadows Farm was now entered. 

Captain Clay’s eyes flew open. 

“Miss Anne,” in a whisper, “have you 
heard Mistah Jim or Mistah Redgate speak 
o’ my land, the Great Meadows, here?” 

“They own it between them now, I be- 
lieve,” very gently. 

** But it’s mine, mine! 
like a child’s. “Colonel Trimloe promised 
mah mothah befo’ I was born, an’ he 
promised me when I was a li'l’ chap no mo’ 
than so high.” 

The girl thought of the dim old paper in 
her drawer at home. 

“T know he promised you, Captain 
Miller,” sadly. Then, lest hopes never to 
be realised should wake: “What makes you 
long so for it, Captain? You've got youl 
little house along the road, and your garden. 
You haven’t wife or child to heir it. You're 
rich enough.” 

“I’m not thinkin’ 0’ money, nor. what 
money buys. I want a part o’ the land that 


as 


it 


” 


” His lips quivered 


has been Trimloe freehold long ages past 
Trimloe name, Trimloe land, is the way the 
sayin’ goes here, an’ heaven knows J 
right to both! ” 


vot 


got a 
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Anne’s loyalty to race flared back to him 
in fellowship. 

‘You own it by right and justice, and yoy 
ought to have it by law!” i 

He sat straight, said no more, and pre- 
sently he called to the driver to stop. 

‘1 got a short home 
withont other farewell he 
carriage. 

The next morning Redgate went up t 
the Midlands for ,help for Jim, and Anne 
went to the jail. She had no discoveries t 
cheer Jim, so she told him of her talk 
with Captain Clay. He watched her with 
brooding eyes. 

“If a man could look ahead to see such 
things, he’d hold his hand most times,” 


cut ” 


here. And 
slipped from the 


he 
told her. 
Anne showed him the paper. 
“Half a century of dishonour, Jim, 
softly. 


“Listen, Anne. Think of granny’s pride 
—to have admitted—what she must—by that 
gift.” , 

“Pride! I'd have too 
show a soul I knew—any of it! 
given the land with a flourish: 
lavish husband I have! Gifts 
body {22 

“Nanny, you’ve never loved a man.” 

She opened her lips to say ‘f No.”’ Ther 
she stopped, with eyes that grew large and 
clear, as if a light shone deep down a long 
way behind them. 

“Granny didn’t love him, Jimmy; indeed 
she didn’t.” 


t 


proud t 
I'd have 
* See what 
to every 


bee n 


a 


Grandpa eught to have given money in 
trust for Captain Clay He did that for 
father and uncle, which they spent long 
ago.”’ 


n 
it) 


“€Trimloe name, Trimloe land?” An 
quoted. “He doesn’t want money.” 

Jim repeated the words after her 1 
muse. 


“t's 


€ 


r 


7 
na 


n 
been a thorn in that poor fellow’s 
side. In granny’s, too, perhaps. Leave the 
paper here, Nanny. It’ll give me some 
thing to think of in the long nights.” He 
saw the jailer drawing near to put an end 
to their talk for that day. 

All the way home from the jail Anne’s 
thoughts plodded heavily in tune to Fancy s 
jog, through every turn and twist of evr 
dence, every knot and kink of circumstances 
She planned an inch-by-inch hunt through 
house and grounds. Something must come 
of such an effort. Why, she’d go through 
the grass on her hands and knees, from the 
to the jail and back, if that would 
help Jimmy! She wae so eager for morning 
light to come that she went to bed at once, 
leaving Charlotte 1 her father alone a 
the parlour, for Charlotte had settled limply 
down at the impotent ex 
pectancy ot other 
Alan’s slayer. 


house 


an 


ion, in 


efforts towards finding 


man 
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‘a re | 
She brought most of it to pass,’ the hurt man Oraen by 


8 by . . i 
aid, pointing to the portrait ’’—p. 472. si ati 











The next day Anne began her hunt for 
the real slayer. She had no idea where to 
begin, nor how to keep the trail if scented 
She began with the library, left just as at 
the end of the fire, and searched every corner 
of the room; then out on the porch, through 


the garden beds, and on the drive. Many 
feet had muddled traces there. She fol 
lowed the long drive slowly in its slant to 
the gates, till she came suddenly upon 
Charlotte, walking with her father. 

“It was here I saw Redgate that awful 
night.” Charlotte touched the ground with 
her foot. 


The drive curved there sharply, and the 
death of several trees had cleared an 
space, plainly visible from the house. 

‘He was walking very fast when he came 
out into the and turned off to 
the grass.” 

“You didn’t say he went on the 
Charlotte,” Anne “protest d 

“Didn't I: indifferently 
did. I watched him to that tree. 
pulled down the blind 

“But that’s not down the 

“It was at least 
Charlcette said 

Parting from Charlotte, Anne stepped to 
the tree her cousin had pointed out. There 
she sighted by all points of the compass 


Ope n 


moonlight 
erass, 


Well, he 
Then I 


drive.” 


half past eleven, too,” 


“9 the drive, to the house, to the creek 
She followed the last to where the green 
turf began to spring and bubble, and looked 
cown into the slow-moving stream. She 


could have jumped from firm ground across 
the marsh into the which was only a 
foot deep there, but she knew it hollowed 
to six in_ mid-stream. The other = side 
showed the same _ reedy strip before solid 
shore. The creek ran up its equal width 
to the road, where a bridge spanned it 
Beyond the road it began to narrow till 
it trickled away patter from some 
spring. If the unknown criminal had fled 
here, he could have lurked under the clump 
of oaks, have swum over, and hidden in the 
the other side till silence let him 
crawl away before the hue and cry began. 
Anne followed the lawn over its smooth 
vreen to the stone wall, over that and alon: 


creec. 


into a 


trees on 


the road, and so down to the wharf. Sh« 
searched all along the other side of the 
creek, especially under its few trees, fo 
some sign that a hunted man had _ taken 
cover there—crushed reeds, trampled fern 


which her woodcraft would discern. But 
if he had passed that way he was a woods 
man, for he had left no trace She walked 


‘o the wharf, empty of all boats, and looked 


dver the bay, as still this morning as a 
pond. A flicker of light winked in her eve 
She picked up an agate marble, woven 
with rainbow colour 

Like the one that stayed all those yeal 


” 


in my mac pocket 
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Rolling it over in her 1 1. she quarter 
the ground again to the nsion, still 
ne a sign 
‘Tl put this in the other pocket | 
freakishly 
She dropped tl m ( oO tl P 
por ket “i'll ride ) 1] 
her hand to pull out t other agate | | 
poe ket was empty shi Eecad on the ‘ 
even Gut on the lawn ' 
‘Queer! 
She examined botl pockets, and |] nd i 
torn at the corner, 11 had held | 
and it had been jerke i 
*Someone’s wor! I 
poe ket, and lost m marble nad t 
is mine! J’m a sn a 
When she rode ovi | 
noon, his mind wa ( D 
other than his own pe ar 
lawver, and fou ‘ 
Mrs. Moale’s fortuns 
Li ten, Nant 
like a million. Hi: 
reach, and th estat | pped t t 
\\ hen Red and | AVe all , | 
about enouch left to i 
present ter! 
You'll pay all t ] 
you: 
' “Every debt.” H ‘ et he 
a gentle steadin« liffers m the 
bluff encounter 


quality of softns new t t If | 
ou ll get my share 

“What do you n 

I’ve got to see old R first, | 
can’t be all n thed t flat, « 
but the 


lawver s. i divide 


a way, and [ can mal | 
a will as if | weren't 

Don’t, Jimmy, do ’ t 
more about wills and : 
crazy now over ther ’ 

She lipped 
her face aval <a } 

Ile stroked he } | ht 
curling over h knee \ pre 


hand against her wet 
aspineg ly 
‘Your kin 
you, my poor bo 
You're no ki 
urprising | 
richt, for Red—or 
She did not cat 
You’re my. ad 


will work ft r wit 


taucht me to sail at 
ride and (3 
~< limb tre a t i tl 
ball and vault w N 
a monkey to cli : 
Am still S 
er to to 
im te ‘ er to 
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If you have tried Custards made with 
Send a post card ordinary custard powders and didn’t 


for CREAMOLA fancy them —— try 
Recipe Book—free. 





CREAMOIA 


CUSTARD PUDDING 


It makes the most delicious custards and puddings, 
their rich, creamy qualities appealing to all. And 
CREAMOLA is one of the most economical food 
dainties there is to-day, the large 7d. packet con- 
taining three times the usual quantity of any other 
high-grade custard. 















Simple recipes for delicious sweets are on each 
packet and they are very easily and quickly made. 
Order a packet or tin from your grocer 
to-day. He can supply you in 14d., 7d., and 
1/2 packets, and in large airtight tins 1/4. 
In case of difficulty 
send P.O. 1/3 for 
pound package — 
postage Jree. 


Write to 
D. K. Porter 
eS ee 
GLASGOW. 


Contractors to 
M, Government. 


@ A2 J 























| _oetie ss: | STEEDMAN’S 


SOOTHING 


’ Pocket Handkerchiefs, Table N | POWDERS 





and House Linen, Shirts and 
Collars, at MAKERS’ PRICES 


= oa 


THE 
PICTURE 
OF 
HEALTH 


rite for s 


Yi, 


tmples and Price List, sent post free. 


oR binson. «Cleaver 


onegal? Place LTo 


toxvon = BELFAST = umvoan 








WAR—CONSUMPTION. ra HER MOTHER SAYS aA 


Tr “| thought you might like to see my 
HE ie, Bs : ene a ent y 5 

“#8 Tubercle Bacillus is still claiming its victims, and, littla girl's photo She is just three 
years old. Since she was a baby 
of four months | have given her 
aia “ ; ia : eadunenta Dowdare alway 
t Sidious germ, the Tubercle Bacillus. There is Steedman’s Powders, and | always 
however a remedy to c ot 32. lil ' 4 Sal found them not only cooling, but 
vet heen oficial oc om vat it, although it has not cleansing and refreshing. | used to 
Saige Officially recognised, and anyone suffering give them on the same day each week, 
wil be onsumption or Tuberculosis in whatever form and if | happened to miss, she was 
Mu be wise to write for full partic > .? cross and fretful. She cut all her 
; , articular > Steve 

Treatment : ff J culars of the Stevens teeth without my knowing, thanks to 
“Nt; or if full details of the case are sent a se priceless powders." 

supply of the | those priceless powders. 

ti {the remedy itself will be despatched, Tottenham, Sept. 29th, 1915. 
a y suitable, on the distinct understanding that pe Lea 

ing whatever need be paid for it unless the 


Patient be pertectly satisfied with the benefit received | THESE POWDERS CONTAIN 


and 





untortunatel y, many of our men who have escaped 
the Huns’ bullets have only done so to be claimed by 


th 








considers . } 
onsiders the progress made warrants its con- 


ner _ Only address, Charles H. Stevens, 204 | EE NO POISON. EE 
n¢ 206 Worple Road, Wimbledon, London, S.W. 
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A sweet .tooth’s a lucky 
thing to have——when 


ae > 
a ge 


Mackintoshs 
p| Toffee de 


s\Luxe is 








THE LION LEADS IN CURING 


It is Nature's Remedy. 


BURGESS’ 
LION 
OINTMENT 


Cures without painful operations, lancing or 
cutting, in all cases of Ulcers, Abscesses, Whitlows, 
Boils, Fatty or Cystio Tumours, Piles, Fistula, 
Polypus, Poisoned Wounds, and all forms of Skin 
Disease. Its penetrative power makes it the best application 
for curing all Chest and Bronchial Troubles. 


Soild by Chemists, 9d., 1/3, etc., per Box. 
Sample Box, 9d., post free’from 
E. BURGESS, 59 Gray’s Inn Rd., London, W.C.1. 


Est. 1847, 





TRADE MARK, 





OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 


Have you any? I will pay sd. for each tooth pinned on vul- 

canite, 2s. each on silver, 38. each on gold, > each on platinum. 
( ash immediately Satisfaction guarante r teeth return - 
promptly. Write for I REE BOOKL ET whi h ¢ clearly explair 
value of Artificial Teeth. Also Old Gold and Silver Jewelle ry 
Boug ght (broken or otherwise), Full value given. Kindly mention 
THE " QuIVE rR. Established 1873. 


E. LEWIS & CO., 29 London St., Southport, Lancs, 


LAROMA — 


should be tm every household. bay simplest and most effectual 
remedy ever discovered for C« Nasal L- arth, Hay Fever, 












Asthma, Bronchitis, and lntluenza. Cures the Worst Cold A 
a Few Hours. 1/3, or by post 1/6, from ‘all Chemists, tJ. 
BANNBERMAN, Chemist, Edinburgh 











DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
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Very few of the Stockings 
and Socks on the Market 
to-day are all-wool. If you 
buy unbranded goods you cannot 
discriminate ; but if you see the 
Jason Tab on Stockings or Socks you | 

the soundest Gudrantee in the world. 





QUALITY 
Stockings and Socks 


for Ladies, Children and Men. 


See the Jason Tab on every pair, and 
pay only the price marked on the Tab. 


Jason “ Evi Ra 





Buy Jason at the fixed prices; in case 
difficulty, write to 


W. TYLER, SONS & CO., Leicester. 


—s Har er 
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OLD FIRES THAT SMOULDER 


Pleased to have brought a laugh, she left 
him. : 

“[ will get some help for him to- 
morrow !”’ 

Nothing rewarded her the next day, how- 
ever, although she hunted all the other side 
of the house, out through the lawn to the 
woods, 

She wearied herself out tramping up and 
down lanes, woods, over stubble fields, 
ending the day with a disheartening report 
from the superintendent, who, with his 
deputy, had searched all through the near 
counties, and had found no tramp or un- 
known person who could not account for 
himself that night. An immense reward was 
posted. Hounds were running the woods. 

That night Redgate came back with a 
lawyer and a detective from the Midlands, 
but Anne was too worn out to talk with them. 

The next morning Redgate took the two 
men over to the jail to question Jim, a con- 
sultation: that took so long the jailer would 
not allow Anne to see him at all. 

“Not this morning, Miss Nanny,” he told 
her kindly. “You see, I’ve stretched my 
office till I’ve heard it crack, to let you in 
every day; indeed I have.” ; 

It was that day Anne found her clue to— 
she knew not what. When she rode back 
from her futile visit to Jim, she turned 
Fancy loose in the stable, and walked again 
to the spot on the bank of the creek which 
she had examined before. She sat down 
where a gleam of sunshine peered through 
the trees, her eyes seeking the blue sky 
through the russet and gold leaves. : 

“Wonder if I could climb like I used? 
Jim and I could skitter up this tree fast as 
cats!” in a rush of freakish desire, 

She gazed at the house, lonesome as if 
deserted, dropped her riding skirt, stood up 
In coat and breeches, and planted a foot in 


the low crotch of an oak that grew far out 
over the creek, bent like a bridge. 

It was easy work, : 

“It looks as if somebody’s had a 


walk up here, indeed it does,” as her feet 
found notches and smooth branches “ This 
oak’s grown much since [ was up it a dozen 
years ago,” 
_ She crept out over the water ona long 
branch that swayed 

ms My word! ” 
her amazement. 

She Teac hed 
twig, 


prettily to her weight. 
She clutched the bough in 


out and loosened from a 
sharp asa thorn, a strip of the tough 
cloth that lined sleeves, pockets, and neck 
of her mac, 


“ i . . 

I would stake anything that fits the 
far in my pocket!’’ She crammed it into 
eT coat, 

a. knot of her brows brought out 


“eo 
7S . : 
: Somebody climbed this tree in my mac. 
Ore the po ket, and my marble rolled 
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out. What was he doing here, hiding from 
Jim and me and all the rest of them there in 
the library? But what did he want of 
my mac? And the marble didn’t roll out 
till he got away over on the wharf. What 
was he doing on the wharf? He couldn’t 
have climbed down and gone around by the 
road, because Julius Brown and Captain 
Clay were there. I recken a crazy man 
took my mac and hid here. But that 
marble?” 

She looked down into the water, cleared 
now from the mud of the rains, far into its 
amber depths, where fish flashed in and out. 
She edged cut to the tip of the bough, 
which swayed and dipped but did not 
crack. 

She swung gently back and forth. 

“T wonder!” 

She grasped the bough firmly with both 
hands, slid her leg over the side as if she 
were dismounting from a saddle, hung by 
her hands, and, as quietly as she could, 
dropped into the water. 

She landed luckily, with only a small 
splash, clung to the fringes of the bough 
for steadiness, and found herself knee deep, 
but safely planted on the flat base of the 
bridge long ago destroyed. The piers 
reached out nearly to mid-stream; she could 
pick a cautious way ashore without getting 
in deeper. Under the low-drooping willows 
of the other shore, she searched on hands 
and knees among reeds and tree roots and 
mud. 

Was it the print of a bare foot? She 
brought her face close to the ooze, but she 
could not.be certain. High on the bank she 
considered things with a head whirling as 
much from the race of ideas as from her 
circle in space. Someone had crossed the 
creek by the tree and the hidden piers, 


someone carrying her mac, That someone 
was the murderer of Alan. But the mac 


had been brought back, two days after the 
tragedy. The criminal here in the 
neighbourhood. He went about with people, 
for he had lost her marble on the wharf. 
Had he been carrying her mac there when 
the marble dropped? How did he know he 
could the creek? Or had he sought 
the thick shadows of the tree in a frenzy 
of concealment, gone too far out on the 
bough, and fallen, by chance, to safety ? 

She took her spinning head in her hands. 
Across the still day sounded the dinner horn 
for the stable-boys. Another problem before 
her! Her skirt was rolled up at the foot 
of the oak on the other bank. How was 
she going to get back unseen in this un- 
picturesque outfit: 

She waded out on the piers, and swam 
half a dozen stiff-booted strokes to the other 
side 

At the hall door Redgate laughed for the 
first time since the tragedy. 


was 


cross 





“Nanny Carrington,” he jeered, “ you fell 
in the water!” 

Anne, holding up a demure riding skirt, 
nodded. 

‘I did, and it’s jolly cold!” 


Yet before she changed she found her 
mac and fitted the string of cloth into the 
tear. ‘ 


She counted the hours till morning when 
she could share this wonderful find with 
Jim, before she told even the detective. It 
put Jim’s innocence beyond a doubt; every 


body must believe now 

She was off like a shot the minute he1 
breakfast was finished, goading poor old 
Fancy to feats of speed undreamed of by 
her for years past, and charging the jail 
like a squadron of cavalry. 

She burst the news out at Jim, and he 


repaid her with a douche of cold water. 


‘Nobody would wear a mac up a tree, 
sister,’ he explained prosaically. ‘That 
string of cloth was blown there. Judy or 
some of the girls borrowed your mac and 


sneaked it 
yourself. 


back. You lost your marble 
The one on the wharf belonged 
to someone else. The man didn’t take to 
the trees in the dead of night even a 
moonlight one. He'd break his neck. Has 
Lanager found anything?” 

Lanager was the detective, who had been 


scouring the county ever since he had 
arrived. 

‘I haven't seen him,” meekly. Her own 
faith wa inshaken, but she would not 
countel Jim till she had better weapons 

‘Never mind.” He was concerned with 


He he Id 


else “Recognise it?” 
towards het 


SOm« thing 
a papel 


Anne took it with the ibtle awe the story 
always touched in het 
The deed that your grandpa made and 
igned 


never 
‘Read th \r 
mall, neat hand, a curious 
his grandfather 

Anne read: 


Jim’ 


back to 


pape y. in 
throw 


To CAPTAIN CLAYBORNE MILLER,—I give 
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“Does Red give it too 
L bought it from 


you at once, for you and your heirs for ever 
the deed of all the land called the Great 
Meadows Farm, and all buildings, houses, 

built within the limits of that land 


or barns 
“(Sioned 
*Wiitne ( 


JAMES TRIMLO}! 


“SAMUEL POTE, 
REDGATE TRIMLOE, 
“PETER LANAGER 
“It’s not a regular deed, of course,” Jin 
went on. “That can’t be made out. till 
things are all settled up, but it will let the 
1d man know h ot his land at last 
\nne ga ped tupidly 
land on the whole of the 


It’ the best 
west coast, hye 
‘So Pot 


murmured 
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Jim shrugged. 
“Nothing much—or 
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Duro Cambrie All sold with the Guarantee: DuroPique 7/7 
30" —for smart frocks “ ° 40" —very smart anc 
ind blouses—a Garment replaced if economical with soft 
lressy material in ” velour finish, in 
wel stripes and fine colour fades white grounds with 
e checks, also in coloured stripes and 
tin white. all white. 
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Smart in design, draping well, . 
arnt. ell the “ Duro” fabrics are not only ye ser bomen 
ye soft loth for ies the most charming of dress, COS- general weer in a 
» yi sc cee, oe and shirting materials, but fain’ colours, also 


Py Bp peer and also the most. economical, Woven ™ stripes & checks. 
¢ two tone etlects. . - 

y with the utmost care from the Duro Burward 

i i4,%,%4 Varo Suiting best of cottons, they combine 2°, *2¢s54—beauti 
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A 28 af i ° é tul mercerised cloths 
BAGG Vit os and absolute fastness of colour with 
KG: 4 sts aS . 2 on tumes and men's 
wid $G eck material in a WOndertul durability. tropical suits, in a 


Yj inge of colours and range of shades. 
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It is more important than ever to get a ‘‘ colour 
Shirtings guarantee" when buying washing fabrics. In 
view of the constantly increasing cost of pro- 


AY aud Duro Shire duction it will be well to buy early. 
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Rainproofs Lh Y 
28” and 54”. The 
% Duro Raincoatings 
G are in a variety of 
ey Z “tt ben very varied weaves and in a 
U vA . r ; 
slitaes 4 2. uce in Oxtord Dyers and Manufacturers :— good range ot 
ZA -ephyrs and shades. Thoroughly 
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Ask your retailer, or write for patterns and name 
of retailer to Room 33, British Textile Syndicate, i’ 
Waterloo Buildings, Piccadilly, Manchester. YtnG 
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Wherever it may be there is nothing 
more refreshing than a wash with 


WRIGHT'S | 
Coal Tar Soap 


THE 


SOLDIERS’ SOAP. 


Remember this when you send him a parcel. 
5d. per Tablet. 














OLD FIRES THAT SMOULDER 


put them on slowly, and began to. read, 
syllabling cach word to himself. His hand 
shook, his moving lips trembled. Anne 
watched him, hawk-eyed for any change in 
his face; it came like a flood of light in a 
dim room, or a strong tide on the dead 
shallows. ‘ 

“Aftah all the years!” he cried in a deep 
voice. “} fah own has come to me aftah all 
the years!” 

Anne shook with awe. 

“How did you get it?” he queried her. 

“Tye just come from Jim.” 

“Jim's a good boy.” 

“He is a good boy, Captain Miller,” she 
cried wildly to him, ‘‘and he’s in peril of 
his life now! ” 

“Oh, nothing is goin’ to hurt him. We 
all know he’s innocent,’ still in his voice 
of power. 

“But other people don’t, Captain. Oh, 
won't you help set him free: 

He did not heed her. 

“Tell James Trimloe that Clayborne 
Trimloe ”—her start at the name did not 
touch him—“ says, ‘You've given me a life- 
time o’ happiness in a single day, a life- 
time o’ happiness.’ And tell him Clayborne 
Trimloe says, ‘God bless you! God bless 
you!’ ” : 

His face was sweet with the great ful- 
filment; all that life had denied him in 
circumstances and in manhood beamed 
forth rich and strong and brave. Anne for- 
got everything but the radiance of the 
Teceiver, the splendour of the giver. 

“God will bless Jim—I know He will!” 
she cried, and struck her hand in Captain 


Clay's. 


_ Next day she told Jim all about it, told 
it with roses in her cheeks and stars in het 
eyes—Captain Clay’s joy and his blessing, 
and her own thought of the act, 

Jim badly needed a fire to 

hilled heart. 

 Lanager can’t find hair nor hide of any 
other man round the place that night,” he 
said despairingly. “And Fontaine wants 
I says it’s my only 


warm. his 


me to plead self-defence 
hance,” 


“How?” bewilderedly. 


“Alan jumped for the pistol to shoot me. 


I got It first, shot him, set him in his chair, 
and 


; 
bolted out in a crazy panic. I didn’t 


_ { upset the lamp and _ started the 
Ore 


‘You didn’t kill Alan!” It was not a 
question, 
“What 
Nanny ? 
did.” 
His eyelids sagged heavily 
sleep, ni look 
Tavaged 


makes you lx lieve I 


didn’t, 
Everybody t lse 


eems so sure I 


from lack of 
Was hageard, his face 
Anne saw him again as he had 


bee 
ten that first night in the kitchen—his gay 


smile, his hardy glance—and her heart 
ached unbearably. She could have given 
the simple, the mighty answer of all who 
love, in all ages—* I think him so because I 
think him so’”—but she must hide sim- 
plicity behind mere proof; and he clung to 
her like a child in the dark. 

“You'll stick by, won’t 
begged. 

Anne held his hot hands in her cool ones. 

“To the end of the world, dear.” 

He closed his eyes. 

“Self-defence may let me off with ten or 
fifteen years.” 

The despair in his face terrified her; a 
death of the soul threatened him worse than 
a death of the body. 

“Jim! Jim! ”—close to his face—“ you'll 
stick by, too? You won’t plead self- 
defence? ” 

His eyes opened wide, tired, hopeless, 
steadfast. 

“To the end of the world.” 

That night Redgate and the lawyer went 
over with her every line of evidence for and 
against Jim. 

“Of course, there’s a fortnight to the trial 
yet,” Redgate comforted her, “and no one 
can tell what may turn up, but it looks now 
\s if self-defence was his only chance.”’ 

“Red, do you believe he murdered Alan?” 

“No! That means out-and-out plotting, 
but I do believe he shot him, to save him- 
self and because Alan tantalised him so.” 

He said it reluctantly, yet with convic- 
tion. Anne looked at him like a sleep- 
walker, and went straight out of the room. 

The days that crept along—to-morrow 
and to-morrow and to-morrow—were a cruel 
strain on the girl. Each one brought Jim 
nearer his trial, yet not one brought any 
help to him. She knew he bore a steady 
grilling from the lawyers and Red to offer 
self-defence as his plea, and she suffered 
with him. 

The month of Alan’s funeral had swung 
round. Anne filled baskets with flowers 
from the conservatory and started for the 
graveyard. 

She slipped away by herself, for, Char- 
lotte’s constant following of her wearied her 
unspeakably, and she was too sweet-natured 
to break from her openly. Down by the 
gate she found the carriage waiting where 
she had sent it on ahead, and Booth, who, 
since Jim’s imprisonment, had _ attached 
himself to her in an especial way, driving. 

As they cleared the gate, Booth turned in 
the dusk of the old phaeton, the whites of 
his eyes gleaming. 

“Miss Nanny, I got somethin’ I’m goin’ 
to tell you, just you, because it’s goin’ to 
hurt Master Jim. You'll keep quiet about 
ia 

““Tndeed T will.” 

‘L told them at the inquest I’d seen no 


” 


you? he 
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one round the house that night Master Alan 
was killed. But L see Master Jim.” 

“Vou didn’t!” 

“Ves, miss, him or Master Red. ’Twas 
like this: I took the cut to the stables by 
the back of the library The saddle-room 
door was a-banging and a-slamming. 1 
stood about looking, and I see nothing 
Then 1 looked again, and there was Master 
Jim walking up the pathway.” 

“Where did he come from?” 

“The kitchen, of course, right back of 
ne. Hadn’t any shoes on his feet, but he 
had the Trimloe walk.” 

“What did he do?” 

“He came right up and scrunched down 
near the window, and then he turned into 
the saddle-room.”’ 

“He must have gone into the library, 
Booth.” 

“B’lieve me, Miss Nanny, he never went 
into the library at all.” 

**Could you see into the library, or hear 
anything ? ” 

‘“*No, miss, I couldn’t see anything, I 
couldn't hear anything.” 

“Don’t you tell one soul about it, Booth.” 

Booth rolled wise eves at her. 

Here was another nail in Jim’s coffin! 
Of course, if Booth kept quiet! But could 
he? Under the torment of a cross-examina- 
tion all this might be twisted out of him. 
Anne leaned her head back and lifted the 
flowers up to hide her face. Booth could 
think she was crying over Alan if he liked 
or over Jim; she didn’t care. Her tears 
were salt in her mouth; the whole world, 
sO blue and still and lovely, seemed a bitter 
place to her 

Sooth left her at the graveyard, to return 


after he had done some errands in_ the 
village. She put flowers on the two new 
graves; then tenderly brushed the leaves 
from her mother’s grave and laid there 


pale, sweet roses like 
who slept beneath 
Still Booth did not come: soshe wandered 
down to the end of the enclosure and seated 
herself on the low wall. She grew aware 


to the fragile woman 


of a saddle horse cropping the grass out- 
side, and a man near her moving among 
the graves. The man was Captain Clay, 
and he was placing a few stunted chrysan- 
themums upon a vrave It touched Anne 
that he had come so far with so poor a 


gift. She gathered up a tall stalk of 
Madonna lilies and carried it to him 

“Td like you to have these, please.” 

His face was veiled and sad and quiet, 
a face one lifts from a grave made in years 
long gone, 

“Thank you, miss,” simply. 

The place was like a poet’s dream of rest; 
old Vews drooped hadow over the Rraves, 
the stones were lichen-softened, a tangle of 


briar roses wove green network over the 
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mounds, and through 
sea shimmered a heavenly 





captain was tending only 


Mah mothah rests here 


think of anything 


‘She was just 
“But she could love like 


poignancy of it here 
against him, not even to the et 


married her to another 
signify; her heart wa 


“Gran’pa talked 


Ways and her pre tt 
He pushed down 


a night on mah 


ago who was torgiven 
nevah talked to at 


hard on her, and | could 


Anne took the lil 
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MOTHER, THE CHILD IS 
BILIOUS ! 


Don’t Hesitate! A Laxative is Necessary 
if Tongue is Coated, Breath Bad, or 
Stomach out of Order. 


Give ‘California Syrup of Figs ’’ at once—a 
teaspoonful to-day often saves a child from being 
ill to-morrow. 

If your little one is out of sorts, isn’t resting, 
eating and acting naturally—look, Mother! 
See if its tongue is coated. This is a sure sign 


that its little 

stomach, liver 

and bowels are 

clogged wit h Eel, 
bile and undi- tJ 
gested food. | 
When cross, 4 J \! \ 
irritable, fever- oe, YS i | 


ish, with taintec 5% ww, 
i 1, with ta 1 \ ap 
breath and per- (0, 

haps stomach- (F 
ache or diarr- \ rn 
hea; when the At 
child has a sore G7) [ 

a 


throat or 





oe 4) \ 
chill, give a tea- 

spoonful of ‘ > 
“California l 

Syrup of Figs,” | 

and in a few 

hours all the - 
poisonous, con- \ \ 
stipating — undi- cA 


gested food and 
will gently move out of its little bowels with- 
griping, and you have a_ healthy, playful 

ld again. 
Mothers can rest easy after giving this harm 
less ** fruit 


laxative,’’ because it never fails to 
cleanse the little one’s liver and bowels and 
cleanse the stomach and they dearly love its 
pleasant taste. Full directions for babies, chil- 


dren of all a 
each bottle. 

Ask your chemist for a 
Syrup of Figs,’’ and see that it is made by the 
“California Fig Syrup Company.’’ Of all 


eS : 
eading chemists, 1/3 and 2/- per bottle. Avoid 
substitutes, 


ges and for grown-ups printed on 


bottie of ‘* California 


RUB AWAY RHEUMATIC PAIN, 
SORENESS, STIFFNESS. 


INSTANT R 
° 





ELIEF WITH A SMALL 
F OLD, HONEST “ST. JACOBS owe 
What is rheumatism ? 
Stop drugging! Not one case in fifty requires inter- 
treatment. Rub the soothing, penetrating “ St. 
tcobs Oil” directly upon the ‘ tender spot” and relief 
tomes instantly, ‘St. Jacobs Oil” i 
or rheumatism and sciatica W 
~~ burn the skin. 
bottle a oma car Pe < 
emist, and ir 
it you will be free 
hess and swelling, 
“St Jacobs Oil 
last half-century, 
‘algia, lumbago, b 


Pain only ! 


a harmless cure 
hich never disappoints 
uffering, Get a small 
1 the moment you use 
from rheumatic pain, soreness, stitt- 
, Do not suffer! Relief awaits you. 
has cured millions of sufferers in the 
and is just as good for sciatica, neu- 
ackache or sprains as for rheumatism, 





LADIES! LOTS OF 
BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 


“Danderine” makes hair thick, 
glossy and wavy. 


Removes all dandruff, stops itching 
scalp and falling hair. 





To be possessed of a head of heavy, beautilul hair ; soft, 
lustrous, fluffy, wavy and free from dandruff, is merely a 
matter of using a little Danderine. 

It is easy and inexpensive to have nice soft hair and 
lots of it. Just get a shillirix bottle of Knowlton's Dan- 
derine now—apply a little as directed, and within ten 
minutes there will be an appearance of abundance, fresh 
ness, fluffiness, and an incomparable gloss and lustre, 
and try as you will you cannot tind a trace of dandruff or 
falling hair; but your real surprise will be after about 
two weeks’ use, when you will see new hair—fine and 
downy at first-—yes—but really new hair—sprouting out all 
over your scalp, Danderine is, we believe, the only sure 
hair grower, destroyer of dandruff, and cure for itchy scalp, 
and it never fails to stop falling hairat once. All chemists 
sell and recommend Danderine. 1/14 and 2/3 a bottle. 

If you want to prove how pretty and soft your hait 

little Danderine and 


really is, 

your hair—taking one small 
Your hair will be soft, glossy, 1 
beautiful in just a few moments—a delightful surprise 
awaits everyone who tries this, 


moisten a cloth with a 
carefully draw it through 
Strand at a time, 
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Trade Mark 


Purple — nt 
inches each 
sole; wither 
it, the leathers a 
substitute. 
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Thisis A most 
of the Dri-ped goes 


If Dri-ped is difficult to get 
at home—don't grumble : 
you know the reason why. 
Most of our production is 
required bythe Government, 
and by those repairers who 
have PERMITS for naval and 
military repairs. 

But YOU may obtain Dri- 
ped with a little persist- 
ence. Try one shop after 
another—it’s worth while. 


DRI-PED 


YHE SUPER-LEATHER FOR SOLES 


Outlasts two or three 
ordinary leather soles: 
is waterproof, light, and 
flexible. 






















Write Jor sree Booklet: 

Advt. Department, County 

Buildings, Cannon St, 
Manchester. 


Dri-ped 


Sole Manu/acturers : 
W.WALKER & SONS, 
Limited, 
Rosehill Tannery, 

oliom, Lancs. 
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T0 MAKE YOU FEEL FIT AND WELL 
TAKE SALVIS IN THE pepe 


Just half a Teaspox sonful in a Tumbler f 
every morning and you 
of health. Sold in 
Chemists Branches 


will keep in a a ct : 

1/6 packets at all Boors 

, or Post Free for 18 stamps from 
THE SALVIS CO., 

10 KING WILLIAM ST., oe 
Also fr Chemist 

SALVIS is the natural remedy for those who 

from Liver, Kidney, Stomach, and War-br d D 

orders, and is especially valuable in cases of Lum. 

bago, Obesity, Sciatica, Neuritis, Gouty Eczema 

Indigestion, Chronic Constipation, Gout and 


Sta 
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C. BRANDAUER & Go, i 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Serate 
nor Spur 











SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. rae 
also drawn to } 

NEW PATENT | 

ANTI - BLOTTING | 

PENS. Sample Bo if 

either series, 7d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE : 124 NEWGATE STREET, LONOR 

















HERE’S A SHOE 
OF SERVICE 


FOR HEAVIER 
WEATHER DAYS. 


SHOE 
tor Ladics. 
Famed for Durability, Style and Comfort: || 

It’s a Shoe that’s sure to pong wee wearer. om 

Made from reliable Black Box Calf Le . 


per pair 














Heel. Send size (or drax carr. Pe 
Illustrated Cat ree on re est 
A. T. HOGG (No. 169), STRATHMIGLO, FIFE 
The Pioneer and Leader of the * Boots-by-t Bc 
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OLD FIRES THAT SMOULDER 


“That’s why I longed so for the Great 
Meadows Fahm. He’d promised it to her 
for a marriage present. I felt it hard to 
have her disappointed in that too. You 
know I’ve got it now, don’t you, miss ¢ 

He looked up into the blue sky, where 
pigeons wheeled far off, their wings flash- 
ing white in the sun. Tears were in Anne’s 
own eyes. He brought his gaze back to her. 

“Strange how she stood by him as she 
did?” 

“ No!” 


“When everything and everybody was 
against him?” 

“No!” The answer rushed from her 
headlong, like water bursting its dam. 


“She was obliged to believe in him, loving 
him as she did. If she’d lost her faith in 
him, why, she’d have died! If I couldn’t 
know Jim was innocent—the way I feel——”’ 
She flung her hands wide before her, help- 
less to tell her heart. 

“Jim!” He started back as if the man 
stood in the path before him. “Oh, he’s all 
safe. H . 

“He isn’t safe! He’s got to be hanged, 
I tell you, or go to prison years and years, 
and maybe die there!’’ She caught hold 
of his arm beseechingly. “Oh, Captain 
Clay, if you know any least little bit of 
evidence to help him, you won’t hide it, 
you won’t let him suffer for— Her voice 
trailed away huskily. 

The old man’s face was expressionless 
and dull as she had seen it that first night. 

“T know nothing, miss,’’ he said in his 
usual gentle, feeble voice. “I was down 
tothe wharf or up to my house at the time.” 
Anne turned from him with a gesture 
of despair and started towards Booth, who 





was just driving into the entrance. Cap- 
tain Clay hurried after her. 
“Listen, miss. You—you—fee] to him 


like mah pore little mothah—to dd 

“Yes, yes!” She stopped short. 

Booth leaned out of the phaeton to see 
what it was all about, and Captain Clay 
caught sight of the intent face and pulled 
himself up with a jerk. He passed his 
hand over his forehead as if he were brush- 
ing something away; then he shook his head 
‘lowly several times, murmured in a vague 
whisper: “I didn’t know ’twas like that. to 
her. I didn’t know and walked back 
towards the lower end of the graveyard, 
where the lilies on Sally May's grave shone 
in the afternoon light. | : 
Anne took several steps towards him. 

‘It’s no use! He won’t! He can’t! 
She ran to the phaeton, climbed in, and 
nodded to Booth, too burdened and forlorn 
even to speak to him. 
— Anne told Redgate and the 
site . | she had discovered of the pos 
ai of crossing the creek on the tree, 

of her find of the marble and of the 
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strip of cloth. She did not repeat Booth’s 
story; that, she felt, would only strengthen 
the chain of evidence against Jim. 

The men listened, then patiently ex- 
plained away every trace of evidence as 
“mere coincidence.” 

Long after Anne went to bed she tossed 
in the grip of a black despair. Suppose 
Red and the others were right? Suppose 
Jim had done it in self-defence and now 
dared not own it even to them? She ranked 
the reasons in front of her—hard, bright 
rows of them. Jim was passionate; Alan 
had been merciless; the pistol went off 
almost of itself. 

She knelt by the window, her arms on the 
open sill, looking up to the stars, so far 
away, so happy. By and by she _ grew 
calmer. She thought of little Sally May, 
the estate agent’s daughter, who had been 
a princess in loyalty. She, too, would be 
lieve to the end—even if the end were the 
old graveyard. 

She dropped asleep, and slept till late 
morning. 

“That Captain Clay Miller, he’s been 
round here twice this morning to see you,” 


Aunt Janey told her at breakfast. “He's 
got something he wants to tell you. He’s 


coming back about noon.”’ 

Anne rushed through her breakfast in a 
fever of haste and hurried out. Captain 
Miller was nowhere in sight; only Redgate 
was walking down the drive to the gate with 
Lawyer Pote and another. Anne followed 
them, too restless to stay in the house. At 
the gate they halted and looked across the 
high road to where some men, in a slow 


progress of repair after the storm, were 
clearing out broken trees. 7 
“1 reckon she’s ready,’ one of them 


called to the two labourers who were hack 
ing into the heart of an oak. 

“Clear out of the way there!’ they 
shouted, as the giant tree swung languidly 
from side to side. 

The doctor, riding by on his horse, reined 
back; three men scattered across the road. 
The tree continued nodding and dipping as 
if it meant to sink gracefully to the ground. 
Then suddenly it slook itself, hurtled 
through the air ‘with lightning speed, and 
struck the road in a crash of branches and 
dust. 

Everybody jumped. Doctor Rowden’s 
colt reared, whirled round, kicked furiously, 
and bolted. 

Lawyer Pote swung his hat for the man’s 


horsemanship; then his face changed. 
“Trouble! Look!” 
Captain Clay Miller lay on the ground 


among the leaves of the oak, struck by an 

iron hoof. 
“Quick! Carry 

Anne flew to him. 
Since it was the nearest room, the bearers 


him to our house!” 





laid him in the library. His eyes were 
closed, his face white. Anne prayed beside 
him in an agony of fear lest, like that old- 
time keeper of a secret, he might “straight 
way pass within the dread and narrow door 
of death, never to be questioned more this 
side eternity.” But in a few minutes he 
opened wide his peculiarly blue eyes, and 
tranquilly looked about the room. All con 
fusion had been cleared away; no sign of 
the fire remained but the scorched mantel 
and Mrs. Moale’s portrait leaning against 
the wall. 

“She brought most of it to pass.” 
hurt man spoke in a natural voice, 
pointed to the portrait. 

“Captain Clay,” Anne begged as urgently 
as she dared, “can’t you tell us about the 
night of—of the fire here?” 

“T got it bad, doc. ?”—his calm 
the physician. 

“Very bad, Clay.” 

“Tf 1 got somethin’ to say, eh?” 

“Say it now and have it off your mind 
while you can.” 

His voice began to drowse. 


The 


and 


look on 


“Indeed, I got somethin’. I been here 
twice before to say it. You send for Jim 
Trimloe. It’s for him.’’ His eyes closed 


again. 

An hour Anne sat on one side of the couch 
on which he lay, the doctor on the other. 
Redgate and Lawyer Pote wandered in and 
out of the room. 

The old captain opened his eyes again 


and said naturally, as if going on with a 
conversation never interrupted : 
“It’s queerer than anythin’ you ever 


heard of. ’Twasn’t any man that shot poo: 
Alan, not any man, 

“T didn’t intend to come ovah here that 
night. I started up for mah mac, then I 
ran down to the shore and looked across the 
creek, and I could see Alan in here—in this 
room. I thought of the Great Meadow 
Fahm—him heiring it—and it made me 
wild. I was goin’ to plead for it with him 
She ought to have left it to me. It 
mah right. 

“It was a little old rowing boat drifted 
in with the tide from somewhere. She 
tempted me. I jumped in and made for 
the other side. I got out and waded ashore 
I hadn’t any shoes on. 

“T crept up on the porch quietly in mah 


Wa 


bare feet. Alan was asleep in a big chair 
facin’ the window ian 

He closed his eyes; grey shadows fell 
across his cheeks 


What happened next?” cried Anne 
The door opened; the superintendent and 
lim entered. Captain Clay recognised them 


vith a faint movement, hardly a start 
“James Trimloc,” he greeted the young 
man in a tronver voice 
" I looked through the window came 
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a great roarin’ blast of 


wind. That 


ture”—his finger pointed to Mrs, Moa’ 
portrait “broke its ¢ It crashed doy 

It struck the pistol on the shelf. Thy I 
leaped into the air; it exploded. <A 
jumped up, and he met the bullet f 

front and fell back into chair. O1 
things went—a table, a I didn’t st 

I ran into an open do Something 

down all ovah me. ’Twas a mackintos} 
hurried down the drive and across the |; 

to the creek I hadn’t any feeling; onl 
wanted to get away off somewhere. 1 i 
boat wasn’t there, of course, but I’ 
crossed that creek often on the tree 

mac was heavy, but I kept hold of 
though now I knew it wasn’t mine. | 

to wear it because Julius would 


what I went fer! 
“T was frightened about it. | 
tell any man, even when Jim, her 


locked up in jail Then Jim gave n 
Great Meadows Fahm, and she | 

the little girl did—so I 
It’s past belief, but the picture set off 


sne pbdé 


come to te 





pistol. God’s my witness. I g 
before —Him.” 

A long silence followed, while he lay 
closed eyes. Then he spoke fast, 
who is pressed for time 

‘“‘James Trimloe.’’ His hand grope 
the cover. Jim laid h hand in hi 

“Sally May ” The voice broke 

No one answered All stood with 
face 

Sally May Williamson! 

“Here, dear.” Anne’s hand was in | 

He looked straight up at Jim 

“Do vou love her like a true mat 
for evah? ” 

Jim’s eyes met Anne’s with a look 
caught hold of eternitv, and Anne at (7 
it just those two al e in the w 

“And you'll wed her like a n 
come the first day you're ble ; 

“Tf she is willing,” in whisp¢ | 
voices seemed like intruders from 
world. “Wull you, deat 

“Ves, Jim.” Anne spoke in a clear ' 

“And you'll give her the Great Me 
for a marriage present?’ 

“T will,” like part of the service 

“ That’s—all—right.” His lip 
ing the words in syllal Jan 
the little sweet rl ne 
lady—meant—to  hahm them 
made it—all right 

Jim and Anne held his cl ng hat 
in their warm ones, t thought 
on their own coming happiness, a § 
on Captain Clay To Anne, the 
of her grandmother seemed to smil 
with ble ing, a oa hatred had 

leansed away in that river which 

iround the world for ever 


THE END 
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